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Queen’s Quarterly 


VoL. XXI. July, August, September, 19138. No. 1 


THE SANITY OF JESUS. 


N one of those pithy sayings in which Saint Paul sums up the 
gist of the entire problem before him, he declares that the 
yews demand a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom. He 
adds that both of them can have what they are looking for in 
Jesus Christ, who is, he says, the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God. The Jews are Pragmatists; they require a principle 
of motion—a God who does things, who makes Himself felt in 
the course of history. The Greeks want to know; their need 
is above all for a principle of elucidation,—they would pene- 
trate the plan of the universe, and see it clear and whole. Man- 
kind can always be roughly divided into these two types. Paul 
thinks the demands of both are perfectly legitimate, and that 
Jesus meets them both. In Him he finds both heat, and light. 
Is he justified in his estimate? 

Most people who have even the faintest idea of what has . 
happened since then would agree with him about the power. 
Jesus Christ has certainly been and still is an incomparable 
force in the world. The Jewish side may be takeg for granted. 
But what about the Greek side?—the wisdom? That has often 
been questioned from the very beginning. Many thought then, 
as many are inclined to think still, that in the words of Brown- 
ing’s Cleon, “the doctrine could be held by no sane man.”’ Never 
before, perhaps, was the question asked more disquietingly 
than it is now. This is the result of the long and laborious in- 
vestigation, which has been one of the most fruitful achieve- 
ments of our own day, into the actual historical facts of the 
life and times of Jesus. Can we look to Jesus for a compre- 
hensive, well-balanced, and sober estimate of the actual facts 
which we must face? Did He see life steadily, and see it whole? 
Can we escape the haunting suspicion roused by so many voices 
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that he was a visionary, a fanatic—the somnambulist of an im- 
possible ideal which He confidently expected to be realized in 
an impossibly short time—any time indeed it may be said 
within the next week or two, and in a quite impossible way; a 

man who made wild promises, wild claims, and fantastic de- 
mands? Was he notin short amadman, at least in Plato’s 
sense—nobly, nay, divinely mad, no doubt, but still just mad 
and not “a man of this world”? And if so, how can He be our 
leader and guide? How can we follow him with an undivided 
mind and a whole heart? If we will insist on calling ourselves 
Christians, is it necessary like such saints as the present Pope, 
or the late General Booth, to choke off one side of our nature, 
resolutely to shut our eyes on a great mass of the real facts as 
well as of the possibilities of our own inner life; or like the 
German Naumann to pursue as it were a system of spiritual 
bookkeeping by double entry, to resign ourselves to a pluralis- 
tic universe, give up the ambitious dream of unity in the for- 
mula of our confession, and instead of saying “There is one 
God fully revealed to us in His son Jesus Christ’’, to say, “Allah 
is great’, much too great for any one prophet to exhibit all of 
him; he has for us modern men mainly two prophets, Jesus 
Christ, and Prince Bismarck, and perhaps longo intervallo, a 
third in Goethe. Our life is not a circle with one centre: it is 
an ellipse with two foci. We must do our best according to the 
business in hand to compromise upon a double gravitation. Our 
private relations with iindividuals and our Sundays are to be 
ruled by Jesus; our political and social, our scientific, artistic 
and commercial activities, our workaday interests and occupa- 
tions must seek their inspiration and guidance mostly from 
other sources. Jesus, it is said, was not at all concerned with 
our problems. They did not exist for him. This earth as it 
was then before his eyes and as it still is before ours, where 
men have to work for a living, and would seem at any given 
moment to be compelled both as individuals, classes and na- 
tions to trample each other down in order to gain it—the old 
step-dame Earth our unmotherly mother, with all her burden 
of suffering and wrong, stupidity and hate, old wisdom gone 
sour into present folly and bonds, and all the weary work that 
“man has made of man”, the hard, actual world we live in, 
which cannot be changed in a moment by prayer and mere 
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good-will, and pious imaginations pulling the shower-bath 
_ strings of some external omnipotence, but must be mended lit- 
tle by little, by gradual attrition “of the enduring soul that 
the Gods have given to man”, through the patient cunning, and 
hard work and tears of countless millions in the endless pro- 
cess of the generations—all this was for Him but an uneasy 
dream, a nightmare of the eleventh hour.” In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the sound of the last trump,” the 
clarion song of dawn, it would vanish, rolled up like an evil 
scroll One sweep of the sponge of God would make a clean 
sheet of it. What guidance are we to expect in the solution of 
our difficulties from a man whose tempestuous enthusiasm 
simply swept them aside? How can we crown as King of all 
this fiery idealist in a world which the ardour of his faith re- 
duced to a mere ash-heap, which, according to him, should long 
ago have ceased to exist? Such are the doubts that press on 
many a mind. 

Now there is, I think, a real and great difficulty here—the 
difficulty in fact, one that must be faced quite honestly and 
squarely by those who feel that they have a vital interest in the 
man Christ Jesus, and in still keeping hold of his hand across 
the centuries. For, like many people who have given some at- 
tention to such questions, I have been forced, for my own part, 
to make several admissions: First, Jesus did expect the end 
of this imperfect world as it was before him and is still before 
us, and expected it very soon. Second, the end as he expected 
it did not come. Third, and chiefly, this illusory expectation 
was not a loose peripheral appendage upon the mere surface of 
his teaching, readily separable from it by means of a genially 
idealistic interpretation divining the essence and eliminating 
the accidents of that teaching. We cannot peel it off like the 
rind of an orange, leaving the nutritive substance of his 
thoughts practically unaffected, immediately transferable into 
our present conditions and tasks. 

No! This hope of Jesus was something far more deeply 
interfused. In spite of the obsolete survivals, dead now as a 
door nail, clinging to the form in which it stood before his 
mind, there was wrapped up just in these enveloping fossils 
one aspect of the fundamental conviction that lay at the very 
centre of his innermost life, and found expression in every 
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utterance of that life in word and deed. This expectation, 
whether you call it hope or fear—it was in fact both—was the 
source and moving principle of his mission, of the claims he 
put forward, and of the demands he made both upon himself 
and upon others. 

For Jesus was a whole man if ever there was one. That 
is surely the total impression he makes on any sensitive ob- 
server. His raiment cannot be divided. He was not, as some 
are inclined to think, a bundle of Hebrew old clothes, with 
jewels of price loosely pinned on to them—jewels which we 
may keep forever while we relegate the worn-out rags to the 
attic of an archeological museum. We cannot divide his utter- 
ances into two incommunicable sections, one belonging, to an 
antiquated eschatological hemisphere with which we have no- 
thing to do, and another to a permanent ethical category, bind- 
ing for all time. We must go to work at once more radically 
and more finely. It is not true to say, as J ohann Weiss seems 
to say, that while sometimes he speaks as if the end of all 
things were near, and nothing mattered except what would 
prepare us for that, as if all earthly relations, and the duties 
implied in them, vanished into nothingness before it, some- 
times again he seems to presuppose that things were to go on 
indefinitely in their ordinary everyday course, according to the 
system of nature and society which we know, and that we are 
to attend to the instructions given from the latter point of view 
and to abstract from those given from the former. 

On the contrary, the fact is, as I believe and hope to show, 
that on the one hand, when he is most firmly planted on the 
ground of things as they are, he never forgets the imminent 
presence of the end, and on the other that at no time is his hold 
upon the solid facts before his eyes more vigorous than when 
he is most utterly absorbed in the vision of that end. He was 
not at all like the philosopher who fell into the well immediate- 
ly at his feet because his gaze was fixed on ultimate truth. No 
one ever had a clearer eye for facts, or saw the world just as 
it was on all its sides with a more uncompromising realism or 
with more interest, freedom, kindliness, and even humour. And 
this same clearness, this flashing radiance and readiness of wit 
so often shown by him was not an occasional lucid interval 
diversifying a normal condition of eschatological sleep walk- 
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ing. It did not merely break up here and there irrepressibly 
out of the depths of a rich and fundamentally sound nature, 
which was however unfortunately obsessed either habitually 
or at least towards the close of his days, by the final judgment 
and the last things. It was, on the contrary, the result of his 
powerful grasp of those same last things and indeed one with 
that. For the achievement of Jesus consisted just in this, that 
under the traditional dogmas of his people his spiritual heri- 
tage from the past, derived from the law and the prophets, 
which he could no more escape from than he could from the air 
he breathed, or from the language he learned from his mother 
—which he did not wish to escape from !—he did penetrate to 
the last things, the living things, the ultimate realities, the 
inner substance and soul, “‘the mighty God” there “that grows 
not old.”” Anyone can see at a glance with what power and 
lucidity he did so in his interpretation of their Law. He did 
the very same thing though not quite so obviously in his treat- 
ment of the promises. In both cases he had given him a great 
mass of very disparate material; in both cases the mighty 
alembic of his spirit extracted the gold. His Eschatology, his 
doctrine of the last things, however much the shapes in which 
it set itself for him were conditioned—and could not possibly 
help being so conditioned, if they were to be intelligible to the 
people he spoke to, or vital to his own mind—by the current 
thoughts of his time, and by the immediate task before him— 
this “‘doctrine of the last things” was really a doctrine of the 
last things, of the really last things, the things which alone 
and always matter. His Eschatology corresponded precisely 
with the universal morality to which he reduced the Jewish 
law, corresponded in point of clearness no less than in earnest- 
ness. It was in fact the plastic expression in an imagery un- 
equalled both in power and in purity of the earnestness which 
was quite inseparable from that clearness, and really identical 
with it. 

It would be surprising, indeed, were it not so. Heat and 
light go together. Smoke means loss of power. If a man is 
thoroughly in earnest he is surely more likely to be clear; and 
if his mind is clear in a world such as this is, with the immense 
issues that are always at stake in it, and the enormous de- 
mands that lie in the one simple word duty which none but a 
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fool can help but bow to, why then he cannot fail to be in 
earnest or to feel that he is always in the presence of the last 
things. To be in earnest is to have an instinctive power of 
repelling irrelevancies. It is the sure way of getting to the 
heart of the matter, to perceive unerringly what does and 
what does not signify. It is to clear one’s mind of 
“eant.” It is to know what the prophets have always known, 
and what no one knew or made others know as Jesus did, the - 
one great truth that counts. Here it is, well put in modern 
phrase: 7 . 


“Life is mostly froth and bubble; 
Two things stand like stone, 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own.” 
Or in Paul’s language which means exactly the same thing: 
“Now abideth Faith, Hope and Charity, these three. But the 
greatest of these is Charity.” 

The sad thing about the Pharisees of all times, in all de- 
partments of human activity every one of which is constantly 
liable to their pestilential invasion, the tragic comedy of these 
respectable half-awake conventional people who thought Jesus 
mad—that was what they meant by saying that he was pos- 
sessed by the devil—is just this, that in spite of or rather be- 
cause of their deadly solemnity they are not really or not suffi- 
ciently in earnest at all. They are not like a man who works 
hard and is therefore necessarily hungry. Such a man must 
have bread. He soon finds that he cannot get on without it. 
And therefore he does not need to wait for a chemist’s formula 
before he can tell the difference between the real thing and 
patent breakfast foods. He who hungers after righteousness 
has the same kind of instinctive lucidity, however poor a theo- 
logian he may be, however unsatisfactory his chemistry of re- 
ligion and ethics. That is where his blessedness comes in. He 
is too busy a bird to take chaff for grain for long; he will surely 
wing his way to the realities which alone can feed his soul. But 
the Pharisee is not a workman; he is a dilettante, a hypocrite 
that is an actor, a tritagonist who takes the heavy tragedy 
mostly, and being an artist in illusions he can get from illu- 
sions all the nourishment he needs in order to produce them. 
Whereas to apply obversely the witty tale, it takes a real mon- 
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goose to kill real snakes. It is hard to say whether the peculiar 
iridescence of this creature which lives in all of us more or 
less, comes most from the dark streak of partly honest inborn 
muddle-headedness improved by his own elaboration into a 
dullness quite beyond nature, that seems to form its ground, or 
from the gaudy yellow play of frivolity shooting across this 
from the lighter-coloured end of the spectrum. The fact is, 
both things go together. Stupidity and levity though they 
seem to be at opposite poles are a single undivided phenomenon, 
just as earnestness and charity, love and light, are really one 
thing. No wonder the Pharisees hated Jesus and thought him 
a dangerous lunatic who left them no choice but to exterminate 
him. No wonder that on his part he came to see more and 
more plainly that there was nothing for him to do but to fight 
them to the bitter end. No more sharp or deep antithesis was 
ever seen. Either they were mad or he was. Which was which? 
There can be no doubt at this time of day. They died in their 
beds most of them, full of years and honours. They had their 
reward. Having never lived at all, at last they reached their 
goal, the decent burial long past due. In their case truly the 
dead buried their dead. But their works followed them. The 
evil which they did lived after them. Not many years after 
they had been laid with the rich in their graves the poor people 
who had chosen them and the zealot Barabbas their true kins- 
man for leaders went down in the most miserable ruin which 
has ever wound up God’s accounts with a great people. Jesus 
died on the Cross, died young, having lived every moment of 
his manhood to the very end like a man, with clear head, firm 
will and loving heart. He refused all narcotics to the last. He 
would not touch the sponge dipped mercifully in lethe. He 
chose the agony instead that left his mind unclouded. He died 
young but finished his work. No broken column was the fit 
symbol for his life but an eternal temple whole as the granite 
founded as the rock, and yet “‘as broad and general as the cas- 
ing air’ and as fluent and flexible as the forms of cloud and 
sky. And he lives now, the unquenchable impulse and still 
infinitely distant goal of all our higher life in head and heart. 

“In heart! Perhaps yes,” it will be said. ‘“‘But such a gen- 
eral way of establishing the other part of the double headship 
claimed for him by St. Paul is mere assertion. Like him and 
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all the other apologists you would “make short work of turning 
us into Christians.” We need a closer tackling of very plain 
and hard obstacles before we acknowledge his primacy—‘‘the 
primacy of the practical reason’”’—-so far as “‘the head” is con- 
cerned. The remainder of this paper must therefore be devot- 
ed to an endeavour towards working out the answer already 
indicated in more concrete detail. This question has been rais- 
ed by history. It is not:an idealistic gliding over the facts of 
history which can solve it, but only a closer and more critical 
examination of history itself. The wound inflicted by the spear 
of Achilles can be healed only by the self-same steel which 
caused It. 

To begin with, there is a certain very obvious fact which 
most people, even the most negative critics of Christianity who 
ought to be least oppressed by it, are too apt to forget. Un- 
consciously inflenced by that wooden Docetism from which the 
Church has never yet been able to clear her skirts, they do not 
bear in mind that Jesus was not Man with a capital letter. He 
was not an abstraction, a wax-work ideal from the limbo where 
“entities and quiddities and ghosts of defunct bodies be.” He 
was @ man, a real man of flesh and blood, of very marked in- 
dividual temperament and idiosyncrasy, living at an entirely 
unique moment in the course of our human story which is one 
coherent drama, not a congeries of episodes, and has a begin- 
ning, middle and end, living in a very well-marked and specific 
environment of time and place, and therefore with a very de- 
finite task before him. What was that task and how did he 
conceive it? What work did he find cut out for him at that 
point where he stood? What colour and quality of fruit was 
possible and called for on that twig of the great tree of life 
from which he hung? It seems to me to be quite possible to 
get a fairly well-certified picture, at least in outline, of this, 
and that such a picture will throw light on many things. If as 
some think it is not possible, there is obviously no use in trou- 
bling ourselves about Jesus. In that case he is a mere phan- 
tom, not an historical appearance at all. He becomes what no 
doubt may have its uses, but certainly has no great interest or 
authority, a catalogue of imaginary excellences like that moral 
monster Aristotle’s High-minded man, the Stoic beau ideal of 
the Sage, Lavater’s detestably judicious union of all the tem- 
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peraments. Well, in the first place, we are too apt, I think, to 
forget a very important fact indeed about Jesus, namely, that 
up to the age of about thirty or so, that is to say all his life long 
except for perhaps a few months or at most a very few years, 
the task assigned to him was to follow the trade of a carpenter. 
He was happy in that task and did it well. How happy he 
was in it, how little the elasticity of his spirit suffered from its 
toils and anxieties, what large leisure it left him, how much of 
a man and of a gentleman he contrived to be in the midst of 
it, what endless interest and delight he took in the living and 
penetrating study of his people’s noble literature, and in con- 
templating the spectacle of nature and life that opened out 
before him from the coign of vantage he had in his carpenter’s 
bench and his cottage home among the hills of Nazareth—all 
his whole subsequent teaching is there to show us, above all 
his parables, mirrors clear as his native lake of all the world 
around him. 
“Love he had seen in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
How happy he was in that task we can partly guess too by the 
way in which it rent his life to leave it, by the enormity of the 
sacrifice which he felt that he had made himself in turning his 
back upon it and of the like sacrifice which he was compelled, 
well knowing what it meant, to ask others to make. ‘Foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head.” He was happy in it and 
did it well; we may be sure; so well that when a vastly larger 
and more laborious task was laid upon him by a compulsion 
which it would have been much worse than death to disobey, he 
proved himself entirely and increasingly equal to it from step 
to step as it expanded indefinitely before him, and met every 
one of its exigencies as it arose with an absolutely sovereign 
response of comprehension and power. The yokes and ploughs 
which Justin Martyr tells us he made were well made, his 
houses were built true upon the rock; had it not been so his 
Church would have been built upon the sand. He had been 
faithful in few things; he was made master of many things. 
And the obedience he learnt in the years of his humble service 
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was not only the indispensable condition of the capacity to hear 
and follow the mighty call that came to him on the banks of the 
Jordan, the very same obedience was the divine power which 
carried him triumphantly through the superhuman labours and 
uttermost sacrifices of a mission that demanded from him no 
less than every ounce of strength and every drop of blood he 
had to give. When people talk as they sometimes do of a lack 
of appreciation in Jesus,for the dignity of labour, it is well to 
remember this. The Jews did not need to be told about the 
dignity of labour; they were well aware of that. They had laid 
thoroughly to heart the proverbial warnings against idleness. 
No one has ever accused them of being a lazy people. The 
danger with most of them, as it still is and with many of our 
own race, was that they were prone to be altogether too busy. 
They had not energy enough to sit down and think. They 
were too keen and hard and cruel in their love of a gainful 
activity. And Jesus did not need to talk much of the duty of 
work or of several other obvious virtues which he had never 
failed to exemplify. 

“My friend, all speech and rumour is vain, foolish and 
untrue. Work, genuine work alone—that remaineth eternal as 
the Almighty World-builder and Law-giver Himself. Do thou 
that, and let fame and the rest of it go prating!”’ This glorious 
_ gospel of Carlyle’s is not different from the Gospel of Jesus. 
It is a republication on the Stoic megaphone of exactly the same 
heroic Gospel. But the sad slackening of fibre in those who 
called themselves the disciples of Jesus which had come in be- 
tween, their doxologies, sacramentarianisms, stain-glass atti- 
tudes, their debauch of sonorous liturgical unintelligibilities, 
the warm mist of transcendent humbug in which they bathed 
their souls, the preposterous comfort which they sucked in such 
abundant draughts from both worlds, these among other things 
constrained Carlyle to shift the accent somewhat. 

But to come back to the actual historical task of Jesus. 
That was, I repeat, for by far the most part of his adult life to 
be acarpenter. And it was his work as a carpenter which was 
the solid foundation of all his building—yes even of that eter- 
nal temple which he said he would raise in three days. But 
again the larger mission in which everything else flowered and 
culminated, the far-seen summit of this mighty berg much 
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more than nine-tenths of which is hidden in the depths we can 
only guess at, this distinctive and crowning enterprise was also 
a strictly limited and definite one. It is a striking and immense 
part of the sanity of Jesus, and no sign of narrowness to be. 
half apologized for, as many do, but on the contrary a sign of 
warmth and width of heart no less than of practical sense that 
he did not try to spread himself over an impossible extension. 
Here again it was his faithfulness in a few things, his earnest 
and wise concentration that raised him to his throne over many 
things. In seeking the lost sheep of the house of Israel, he 
found like Saul, the son of Kish, a kingdom much vaster in a 
way than ever he dreamed of. He was in the first instance a 
servant of the circumcision as the other Saul, he of Tarsus, 
called him. So long as he lived he never dreamed of being any- 
thing else. He was not one of those people spoken of in the 
Book of Proverbs whose eyes were in the ends of the earth. 
He found an endless task at home. “The riddling sphinx put 
far things from his mind, And made him heed the trouble at 
his doors.” Strange to say, the founder of the missionary re- 
ligion par excellence had not nearly so much missionary zeal as 
the Pharisees, his opponents, whose missionary zeal he did not 
at all admire. They compassed sea and land to make one pro- 
selyte. Yes, but they shut the doors of the Kingdom of God in 
the faces of their own people at home, neither entering them- 
selves nor allowing others to enter. It was these poor people 
all around him who pulled at the heart of Jesus; these silly 
sheep whom their appointed shepherds wielding the crook of 
Moses only fleeced and flayed, and did not feed, but stuffed with 
wild and windy dreams of miracle and apocalyptic moonshine; 
the wandering ones close neighbours to the wolf’s jaws; the 
waifs and strays and pariahs, the babes and ignorant who 
knew not their right hand from their left; who had to work 
hard or beg hard for a living and often to he at rich men’s 
doors with no better company than the hungry street-dogs; 
who could not afford to post themselves even upon the six 
hundred and thirteen commandments of the Pentateuch, the 
mere elements of all useful knowledge not to speak of the in- 
numerable codicils appended by the learned Doctors of Divin- 
ity; no time to avoid most of the endless and quite damnatory 
contingencies of ceremonial pollution. To all these there was 
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a word of cheer to say and a rousing call to take up their beds 
and walk. And it was of the most pressing importance that it 
should be said. For there was a great war toward! Jesus 
went about beating up recruits for that war. That was his 
main business in this world. He found some just among the 
ranks of such poor people where it had scarcely ever occurred 
to any one else to look for them. 


John the Baptist too had read the signs of the times and 
sounded the tocsin. It was he who had roused Jesus himself. 
Like the old prophets he too was weather-wise, a stormy petrel. 
How and why we cannot tell. All we can say is that not only 
the old prophets of Israel but many people since John’s time 
have shown this same fore-scent for the wild weather of his- 
tory. Anyhow he certainly knew that a storm was brewing 
and had hoisted the warning signal. But for all his greatness 
which none saw so clearly as Jesus who gave the very stamp 
of it in rugged lines which no other portrait painter could have 
drawn, John had not the real word of power to say. Jesus 
found in him too much smoke and not enough of calm light and 
sunshine, too much turbid Old Testament “hail stones, coals of 
fire.’ He could not make the deaf hear, the lame walk, or the 
blind see, the dead rise or, what included all these miracles, 
preach the good news to the poor. He had no glad news to 
offer; but only fear and fasting and a dreadful looking for of 
judgment; chill water of repentance, a wary and anxious 
asceticism , no mighty wine of warming and liberating love. 
Jesus knew that he had that and the new bottles to hold it. 
Having gained it for himself he could give it to others. But he 
felt that he owed every drop of it to his own nation, and that 
it was a sort of fraud upon them to give it at any one outside. 
He was responsible for them only; at that moment he could not 
really get at the others, could only give them the crumbs that 
fell from his table. His own people alone knew the language of 
religious thought, the language of the Old Testament and the 
Apocalypses, which was the only language he could speak. He 
could not reach beyond that horizon in the few months or years 
of breathless effort which were granted to him. For he knew 
even more surely than John the Baptist, who as he never forgot 
had first taught him, that the time was short. The urgency of 
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the crisis lay even more heavily upon his spirit than upon 
John’s just in proportion as the heights and therefore the 
depths that lay in it were vaster to him than to John. His 
people whom he was sent to save, at his own soul’s peril, re- 
member, his people were in the swirl of the rapids, the roar of 
the cataract was always in his ears. It was their last chance. 
He was their last chance. It was impossible, he knew, that any 
further depth in the divine possibilities of things should ever 
afterwards break through and emerge to light than that last 
depth of all—the infinite love of his God and Father which had 
laid hold of him, entered into him, and made absolutely all of 
him without reserve, all the powers and parts of his natural 
life, its organs and its vehicles, the very finger and power of 
God for the salvation of this people. That was why he claimed 
to be their Messiah; and why he has proved to be, as a matter 
of fact, vastly more than their Messiah. That was what en- 
abled him and compelled him to claim an authority such as no 
one had ever claimed before and no one has ever since claimed. 
He felt that he had no choice in the matter. It was just his 
humility that spoke in his pretensions to greatness. He claim- 
ed nothing more at bottom than every man must claim who 
with his eyes open to what he is doing has the hardihood to 
acknowledge that he is bound by that simple and entirely infi- 
nite word duty, and who understands what our great modern 
philosophers learnt from Jesus that “I ought” means “TI can.” 
He had no choice, either, in demanding of others, or in refus- 
ing to accept any kinship whatever with those who so hung on 
to lesser things that they could not comply with this demand, 
that when the lot of conscription fell upon them they should fly 
to his standard in that battle. Every real man that ever lived 
and saw some overwhelmingly pressing business of his own 
hour upon this earth, has felt exactly the same and has made 
others feel the same. Pericles felt it and gave it a deathless 
expression in his funeral speech making every man in his great 
audience perceive at least for the moment that it would be not 
only immortal glory but bliss to die for Athens. Napoleon’s 
grenadiers felt it and were ready to follow the eagles of their 
emperor even if they must let their wives and children go beg- 
ging. It is the very definition of man that he can so leap out of 
himself at the call of a sovereign crisis pregnant with the Eter-. 
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nal idea. Human life is great and blessed in the times when 
these great things are doing. . 

“At such an hour ’tis bliss to be alive but to be young 1s 
very heaven.” Such was the hour of Jesus. He suggests much 
more the young Alexander of Macedon intoxicated by “the 
brilliance of battle the bloom and the beauty the splendour of 
spears” than the lamentations of Jeremiah. A world-conqueror 
like the Macedonian, and:a world-discoverer but in the inmost 
realms of the illimitable spirit, with an infinitely vaster and a 
purer passion and no weapons at all but love and the lightnings 
of indignation which are the obverse side of love; a shining 
young hero rejoicing like a strong man to run his race, but 
with the heart of a poet and a mother, with that quietude and 
clarity of uttermost power which is never deaf to “the still 
sad music of humanity.” “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
stonest the prophets and killest them that are sent unto thee; 
how often would I have gathered they children like chickens 
under my wings but ye would not. And now your house is left 
unto you desolate.” He knew the storm would soon burst and 
would work frightful havoc. But he never gave up all hope of 
his nestlings. He laboured to the end to save the remnant 
which would be saved. He took his death at their hands and 
his Father’s in the sure conviction that if his life had failed to 
win them that death at least, that terrible leap in the dark, 
must prove somehow a means of deliverance for many. Was 
there ever a victory so victorious as that? Such a death did 
not need to wait three days to be a resurrection in power. It 
was, as St. Paul saw, the birth-hour of a new manhood, the 
dawn of the Kingdom of God. 

Surely no man ever made a saner or profounder estimate 
of the task which lay before him and the forces required for it. 
He fulfilled his own high demands for clearness of mind, de- 
mands which have often been so lightly and ruinously ignored 
by his Church. He knew quite well that a sober and vigorous 
understanding was just as little a mere superfluous gawd, just 
as vital a part of anything worth the name of salvation as a 
clean life and a heart on fire. To be wise as a serpent was in 
his eyes no less needful than to be harmless as a dove. He had 
many opportunities of observing that hard hearts and soft 
heads generally go together. He did not begin to build any 
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towers which he had not the means to finish. He had been too: 
thorough a workman to tolerate fiascos or to look on mere good 
intentions and genial indolent enthusiasms without contempt. 
He did not wish people to follow him who must first go home 
and do the proper thing by their dead fathers, who were dead’ 
and done with. He had the sharp clairvoyant cruelty of true 
love, its savage rejection of seemly shows, the inky cloak and 
customary solemn suits. He did not go out to meet over- 
whelming odds with inadequate forces. He was quite of Na- 
poleon’s mind that God was on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions, and he knew and proved that all the powers in the 
Universe, the legions of angels, the stars in their courses, were 
his battalions. He put the stamp of accomplishment on his 
undertakings. He finished his work though he died young. 

And then again was he not right in his estimate of the 
situation for his people with whom, I repeat, he was alone con- 
cerned? Was not their peril actual and immediate, and was he 
mistaken in his sense that their case was just like that of the 
Ninevites when Jonah came to warn them, or like that of the 
cities of the plain, or of the people on whom the flood came in 
spite of Noah’s preachings? 

The presages of the ancient prophets, in spite of much in- 
accuracy in the detail of these—and you may be sure there was 
a great deal more of that inaccuracy than we see now because 
the pious Jews who copied them removed many such supposed 
blemishes—these old presages were rightly felt to have been 
so fulfilled in the fall of Jerusalem under the armies of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, they fitted the issue in such fashion, that all men 
pointed to them with the finger. But surely never did any of 
them come so frightfully true as the prevision of Jesus. He 
made no mistake in his estimate of the situation. He did not 
at all exaggerate its gravity. That hour was indeed the elev- 
enth hour for Israel. It was their last chance. Issues high as 
heaven, and deep and dark as hell were before them then. He 
was their last chance. They never had another. Things went 
on downhill thenceforward with a dizzy acceleration of velo- 
city, and ended in the abyss. Jesus was abundantly right in 
his intuition that then at that very moment it was for them a 
question of to be or not to be. They had their opportunity 
then and never afterwards of rising to the splendid destiny for 
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which the whole age-long course of their astonishing history 
should have prepared them. If they had taken the lead of 
Jesus they would have realized the dreams of Jeremiah and the 
second Isaiah. They would have thrown their idols to the 
moles and to the bats—their inveterate tribalism, their Phari- 
saism which means separation, their fantastic claims upon 
that preposterous Omnipotence which they had fashioned in 
their own image and set up, not in stone, but what was much 
more insidious and deadly, in the innermost shrine of their 
hearts. 

Because they paid Him tithes and eighteen pence each a 
year, and washed and fasted with care and still practised the 
savage rite of circumcision like Australian bushmen, because 
they abstained from ham and would not eat even eggs, if laid 
by a Sabbath-breaking hen, they committed the monstrous 
non-sequitur of supposing that God was bound by way of re- 
ward to set them over the heads, nay to let them cut off the 
heads of the Romans; to give them the management of this 
solid earth with its impenetrable and indestructible matter, its 
motley variety of myriad minded tribes and races, and take 
that away for their special benefit from a people who by the 
sweat and toil of centuries had at least learnt the business and 
were actually working at it with rather conspicuous success! 
Fine work they would have made of it. It would have been a 
pretty earth that was judged by these saints! If they had lis- 
tened to Jesus they would have got rid of this Egyptian dark- 
ness, this appalling self-conceit. He would have let, in the 
light. They would have done what he asked them to do— 
changed their minds and broken loose from their adulteries as 
he and their prophets most fitly called them. They would have 
become the prophets, if need were, the joyous martyrs of the 
one true God. His law would have been written in their hearts. 
Like the Greeks in a still finer and completer way they would 
have conquered the Romans, their fierce conquerors, and con- 
tributed not one missionary like St. Paul, who did so much 
although so nearly single-handed, but a phalanx of stout ath- 
letes trained in the tough school of the Law like him, to win the 
world for Jesus’ God. There would have been no Year Seventy 
then; no seas of blood spilt in Bar-Cochba futilities. It would 
not have been necessary for Paul to deliver the Universal Re- 
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ligion which lay in the matrix of Judaism by his violent 
Caesarian operation, a Saint like Marcus Aurelius would not 
have been driven to persecute the Church of Christ, and I 
think, although it is dangerous to write the history of events 
that have not occurred, we should have been saved from the 
embarrassments of the Athanasian Creed. But they would not. 
They stuck to their Nehushtan, the brazen serpent. And so 
Rome broke them like a potsherd with infinitely less trouble 
than she had broken their Carthaginian cousins, who had 
shown like them the astonishing capacity of the Semitic race, 
to produce the very greatest and noblest of mankind side by 
side with the still more astonishing incapacity to do anything 
with them except to make scapegoats of them, excommunicate, 
crucify and betray them. The Carthaginians had left Hanni- 
bal their son of lightning in the lurch. He had to take poison 
fighting a lost cause among strangers who despised him in his 
low estate; all alone, just like Jeremiah. Jesus had to hang 
between two thieves. He did not find one of his nation that 
had the courage to keep him company. The Jews too had in 
him their Hannibal, their son of light and lightning, who would 
have taken Rome for them by love and not by hate. And so 
after all the travail of God’s Spirit with them, the gloom and 
glory, they made a worse fiasco by far than those other Ca- 
naanites. They crept into the dead shell where they have lain 
stranded ever since, high and dry on the waste shore of the 
world, cut off from the life-giving salt of the circulating and 
moving tide. The people who had produced the Old Testament 
ended by giving birth to the Talmud, and making money. How 
clear and prescient was Jesus in his apparently exaggerated 
hatred of it! 

Such as we can see now quite plainly was the 
actual perspective which stretched out into the impene- 
trable darkness of the future in front of the life-work of 
Jesus. Surely never in this world was Wisdom so signally | 
justified in one of her children. But of course his forecast was 
a prophetic forecast. That is to say, it was not a miraculously 
anticipated photograph of what did actually occur. Everybody 
knows by this time that as a matter of fact there are no such 
things in the Bible or anywhere else as literally fulfilled pro- 
phecies. The Bible is not a Zadkiel’s almanac. That is quite 
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a heathen conception of prophetic inspiration. Exact corre- 
spondence with the mere external accidents of the subsequent 
empirical fact, and prophetic inspiration are really inversely 
related quantities. The prophet is always genially inaccurate 
in detail. It is always easy to show up the mistakes of Moses. 
There were no precisely fulfilled vaticinations except such as. 
you find in the book of Daniel which are notoriously vaticinia 
post eventum, and so far from being quite right with future 
history are very far indeed from being quite right even with. 
the past. In this respect Jesus was just like the other pro- 
phets. He was no proleptic chronicler. His visions were re- 
velations of those eternal truths and principles which underly 
all the great events of human life and history and are always 
very imperfectly and confusedly though sometimes most unde- 
niably and even terrifically manifested in these events. The 
dress in which Jesus clothes his deep intuitive perceptions of 
the true inner movement of things and the goal to which they 
are irresistibly tending, of the last reality that is working in 
them, this seamless vesture is woven out of the stuff that rain- 
bows are made of, out of sky and cloud, not out of the home- 
spun of literal earthly occurrences. He is of imagination all 
compact. He is a poet, not a soothsaying historian. His pic- 
tures are pictures, not photographs. It is the light that never 
was on sea or land that glows upon his canvas. What the eye 
hath not seen nor the ear heard, the inner invisible spiritual 
forces working in all events and not exhausted in any of them 
—these are his themes. The destruction of Jerusalem was only 
a single limited instance of the universal truth which he grasp- 
ed and rendered with such unequalled vividness and concen- 
tration. It has often been seen elsewhere. For example, on 
the great scale in the fall of Rome, and in the French Revolu- 
tion. And not less writ small in the tragedy of many. an indi- 
vidual life where men have found how empty a thing it is to 
gain the world and lose their own soul. Wherever the carcase 
is there shall the vultures gather. 

The images Jesus made use of to body forth the forms of 
things unseen came mostly from the stores of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the Jewish Apocalypses. Nowhere, I think, 
as I have already indicated, not even in his treatment of the 
Jewish Low, did he show such marvellously penetrative and 
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selective power, or such sovereign lucidity as in dealing with 
this eminently refractory material. No one with the least per- 
ception in such things who passes to the Gospels from a pro- 
longed course of reading in these dreary books can fail to be 
sensible of this. It is like stepping suddenly out of a blasted 
wilderness, the abode of doleful creatures where scarcely a 
green blade grows, into a fair landscape with massive moun- 
tains in the background, it is true, dizzy sunlit peaks and 
frowning precipitous ravines, but also with verdure, rivers and 
trees, and fields of grain in the wind, and flowers with the dew 
upon them, where birds and children are playing. On the one 
hand a perfect slag-heap of wild dreams and fantastic specula- 
tions with much that is narrow-hearted, grotesque and odious; 
on the other, extracted out of all this and touched to fine issues 
by the alchemy of Jesus, the mighty words, the radiant pic- 
tures and parables which surely remain for all time the sim- 
plest and sweetest as well as the most earnest and convincing 
revelations in human speech of the heights and depths, the 
solemn responsibility, the infinite dignity, the ultimate mean- 
ing and the innermost criteria of human life. 

But we must be quite honest. What are to us poetic sym- 
bols full of ideal truth were to Jesus himself more than mere 
symbols. He certainly did share the belief held by all reli- 
giously-minded Jews since the time of the Book of Daniel, that 
this earth was coming to an end very soon, and was to give 
place to a perfect earth whose inhabitants should see God face 
to face and should be like the angels in heaven. God was very 
soon to wind up His accounts not only with Israel but with all 
mankind. The very last judgment of all, the universal one, 
was atthe door. Asa matter of fact it did not come and so far 
as we can see it is still as far off as ever. 

Yes. But once more remember that Jesus’ business lay 
with his own people. The crisis of their destiny was in fact 
at the door for them. He saw there, and this after all is the 
head and front of his offending, not a mere measurable fact of 
history—so many dead and wounded and starved to death and 
taken captive and exhibited in a Roman triumph; he saw in it 
a cosmic catastrophe. No wonder. He saw a cosmic signifi- 
cance too in very much smaller things. To his sense the fall 
of one of those little ones, the coming to himself of any repent- 
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ant sinner, sent a shudder of horror or a thrill of joy through- 
out the universe. That was just the distinctive quality of his 
estimate and vision of things. For the Jews, as for all men, 
there was but one way to be equal to the crisis of their destiny, 
the crisis which did in fact confront them with at least a rela- 
tive finality. That was that they should be ready to face the 
Eternal and absolutely final Judgment, which is incommensur- 
able with any mere fact, although it is the soul and moving 
principle in every decisive fact. 

There was one thing needful for Israel that they should 
stand in that last judgment. And there was just one thing 
needful in order that they should stand in it—the one thing 
they most lacked—love. All else in them, all else in the whole 
universe would shrivel like a scroll before the fire of it. Jesus’ 
task as he understood it was to awaken in them a sense as liv- 
ing as his own of the reality and imminence of this supreme 
trial, the inner nerve and substance of all possible trials, and 
to communicate to them the power he had laid hold of for him- 
self which could victoriously uphold them there. If they were 
prepared for that they were prepared for all. If they were not 
they were prepared for nothing. We can scarcely be surprised 
then that for Jesus two things that are distinguishable for us 
should have been indistinguishably fused together. It is true 
enough to say that there was in this blending an element of 
illusion, a residuum in Jesus of that extinct Jewish world of 
thought, in which he had his roots. But surely it is much more 
true to say, as it is much more worth while to insist upon, that 
this confusion of the particular and universal, the symbol and 
the idea meant a revelation of the universal and Eternal that 
was in that particular situation with which he had to do; a 
grasp for himself incomparably powerful and an unfolding to 
others incomparably effective of the one permanent reality on 
which and on their hold upon it depend the fate and worth of 
every nation and of every man and all their works. It was the 
mission of Jesus to save Israel. That was the task for which 
he was equipped. He spoke to them in their own language and 
shared their thoughts which in very many ways are not our 
thoughts; was bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh, tongue of 
their tongue, heart of their heart. He met them at the cross- 
roads and pointed to the final parting of the ways. They did 
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not heed him. They would not let him save them. But be- 
cause in that small post which he found assigned to him, at 
that infinitesimal point where he was called to stand and fall, 
he saw the Infinite and brought the Infinite to bear, laid hold 
of the Almighty hand stretched out to support him and never 
let it go, therefore the living God of history whom he knew and 
whom we know through him has appointed him to be the Lord 
and Judge not only of his own people but of all men. To both 
Jews and Greeks, the Christ, the power of God and the Wisdom 
of God. 
JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRAND OPERA.* 


N opera is a play designed for the stage with scenery, cos- 

tumes and action used as accessories as in all stage plays, 

but with the additional use of music to intensify the meaning 

of the lines uttered by the characters, and to add an emotional 
element that might otherwise be lacking. 

It is impossible to trace back to the earliest times the addi- 
tion of music to a stage play, but we know that among the 
Greeks it was in the service of the drama from very early days. 
In regard to the music of the ancient Greeks and its use as 
adapted to the drama little is known, but it is clear that there 
were two quite different styles, the Apolline and the Dionysiac. 
The music used in the worship of Apollo was restrained and 
dignified, while the music of Dionysus was passionate and li- 
centious. In modern times the dramatic and dignified style of 
music, of which Wagner is the great exponent, is our inheri- 
tance from the music of Apollo, while the music of Dionysus 
has developed into the lyric and ornate style of which Rossini 
may be taken as a typical example, and to trace the history of 
Grand Opera is to trace the struggle for supremacy between 
the dramatic and the lyric style on the operatic stage. 

While this sharp distinction is drawn between the drama- 
tic and the lyric style, it is not for a moment contended that 
there is no lyric and passionate music in Wagner or that Ros- 
sini gives no evidence of the dramatic and dignified style. The 
distinction will be duly qualified when we come to consider the 
works of these composers. 

In the Middle Ages music was introduced at certain stated 
intervals in the course of the drama, but it was music written 











*Only the principal stages will be considered. Many notable com- 
posers, such as Purcell and Bizet, have been omitted from lack of space. 
Purcell’s opera Dido and Avneas shows such dramatic intensity as to war- 
rant the belief that this composer, had he lived to develop his powers, 
would have anticipated much that Wagner has accomplished. Bizet’s 
Carmen is equal to any work of Verdi, but it is more profitable for the 
purpose of this sketch to study in some detail the operas of Verdi, because 
in them the development of modern opera is more clearly observable. © 
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in the Church style of the period, and though admirably suited 
- to the Church it was manifestly unfit for dramatic purposes. 
It could voice the aspirations of a body of worshippers swayed 
by a common belief, but it could not express individual feeling. 
It was in short the embodiment in music of the medizevalism 
which had so long controlled Church and State. 

The Renaissance is marked in music by the invention of 
the recitative toward the middle of the sixteenth century. 
About this time the cantata was evolved. The cantata of this 
date had little in common with the modern composition of the 
same name. It was a recitation on musical intervals fora 
single voice accompanied by one instrument, and anything like 
a formal melody was studiously avoided. By means of recita- 
tive, however, it is possible to express individual feeling, for in 
its progressions and cadences the characteristic but intensified 
effect of an oratorical delivery of the text is made possible. But 
the effect produced on the hearer by continuous recitative is 
unbearably monotonous. Yet dull as these recitatives were, 
they bore the germ of emancipation from the scholastic laws 
which had heretofore prevented music from expressing indi- 
vidual emotion. They made the birth of opera possible and in 
the world of music'they typify the spirit of the Renaissance. 

The first step in the composition of opera was taken by 
Jacopo Peri in 1595, when he set this cantata music to a drama, 
the Dafne of the poet Rinuccini. In 1600 Euridice, by the 
same author, was produced and has the distinction of being the 
first opera to receive public performance. Of Dafne nothing is 
known as the score has been lost, but Huridice is a dreary waste 
of recitatives relieved by a few runs andturns. The choruses, 
however, which are introduced freely, serve to vary the mono- 
tony. The one thing to notice at this stage is that Peri, instead 
of coupling the dialogue to music that might have been design- 
ed for the Church, was the first to allow the singing voice to 
depict the ideas expressed by inflections such as would be made 
by the speaking voice under similar circumstances. Within a 
decade a whole school of composers followed the model of 
Euridice, the chief among them being Caccini. One particular 
characteristic of this Florentine school, as it was called, was a 
sedulous avoidance of anything like extended melody or definite 
form. Music was held to be not an end in itself, but subordi- 
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nate to the distinct impassioned declamation of the poet’s 
verses. Any independent development of musical thought was 
considered a weakness on the ground that it tended to distract 
the attention of the hearer from the drama and to interfere 
with its logical continuity. This was to be expected from the 
character of the little coterie interested in the new Art form, 
the “Palazzo Bardi’, the majority of whom were wealthy ama- 
teurs of Florence, zealously devoted to the classics, and aflame 
with the desire for the actual revival of the Greek tragedy. 

The task of taking the opera from the experimental stage 
and placing it on the artistic foundation which it now occupies 
was accomplished by Claudio Monteverde (1568-1642). He 
broke entirely away from the music of his day in his freedom 
of treating dissonances, the distinguishing feature of modern 
harmony. His ardent, restless temperament, seeking novel 
modes of expression, often led to wild and extravagant com- 
binations which even to-day appear harsh and forced. At that 
time they must have seemed wilful attempts at outraging the 
ear. These innovations, however, are the corner stone of mod- 
ern harmony. Of this as well as of the opera Monteverde is 
the real founder. What are defects in his Church music are 
excellencies in his operas, for the discords whieh disturb the 
serenity of a religious atmosphere are often admirably fitted 
to express individual feeling and to produce dramatic effects. 

Monteverde’s greatest service to the opera lay in enlarg- 
ing the sphere of the orchestra. He increased the number of 
players and released the orchestra from the subordinate posi- 
tion of being a mere support for the voice by employing it to 
heighten the dramatic situation. He endowed the recitative 
with far greater freedom and depth of expression, but the 
parts for the voice are still declamatory rather than melodious. 
Definite melody in his works is generally confined to the instru- 
ments, in which he curiously anticipates the practice of latter 
day dramatic composers. 

In 1637, with the opening of the first public opera house in 
Venice, opera, which had till then been restricted to royalty 
and the nobility, became popularized. With its introduction to 
the general public its original character was changed. So long 
as it was confined to the cultivated, the classical ideals of its 
founders met with intelligent appreciation, but, when con- 
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fronted with audiences drawn from the masses desirous only 
‘of being amused, a change was inevitable. Mythological and 
classical subjects were gradually discarded in favour of those 
involving intrigue, and comic personages were introduced to 
enliven the scene. As the dramatic action was thus brought 
nearer the comprehension of the unlearned, so the music de- 
parted from the oratorical and declamatory style of the early 
school and showed a frank tendency toward melody and regu- 
larity of form. What was lost in elevation of theme was gain- 
ed by the human interest imparted to the play and the conse- 
quent endeavor of the composer to express by his music the 
many vicissitudes of life. Thus in the Venetian school opera 
acquired warmth of feeling, and flexibility in means of expres- 
sion, while the evolution of rhythmic melody and definite musi- 
ctl structure laid the foundation of the art as we now know it. 

The Venetian school was followed by the Neapolitan. In 
this latter school the tendency toward melody and form became 
the established practice. Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), 
its founder, improved the recitative by adding an orchestral 
accompaniment, and gave definite form to the aria. The form 
of opera as fixed by him was followed for a century. It con- 
sisted principally of recitatives and arias, and each opera con- 
tained from fifty to sixty of the latter. Aside from these there 
was but little formal music, only an occasional march or dance 
besides the overture. The simple recitative was used for ordi- 
nary dialogue, the accompanied recitative was reserved for 
situations of dramatic importance, and the aria served to ex- 
press individual emotion. The chorus was employed but spar- 
ingly, as a rule appearing only at the end of the act to give 
greater éclat to the finale. 

Thus at the beginning of the 18th century we find the 
opera on an overwhelmingly musical basis. The singer began 
to assume precedence over the actor, truth of expression yield- 
ed to the fascinations of time and tune, and in the end singers 
regarded the opera only as a field for the display of their daz- 
zling accomplishments. 

It would be beside our purpose to examine the opera of 
this period in France, Germany and England. With the ex- 
ception of the improvement and extension of the overture in 
France, there is little if any change from the Neapolitan school. 
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Great as Handel is in oratorio, he did nothing to raise opera 
from its degraded state. The series of operas he produced 
form the climax of the type originated by Scarlatti. Many of 
his most beautiful creations are buried in operas which are 
dead beyond the possibility of resuscitation on account of his 
acquiescence in the conventionalities of his time. 

To Gluck (1714-1787) belongs the credit of raising the 
opera from its degraded position of a mere concert on the 
stage. After writing several operas in the conventional style 
of the day, he resolved to break with it entirely. He advocated 
a ruthless sacrifice of the conventionalities and the placing of 
opera upon its original foundation of the drama. 'To quote his 
own words written in defence of one of his operas: “My pur- 
pose has been to restrict the art of music to its true object— 
that of aiding the effect of poetry by giving greater expression 
to the words and scenes but without interrupting the action of 
the plot and without weakening the impression by neédless 
instrumentation.” This quarrel between the lyric and drama- 
tic in opera has gone on ever since and it is not yet settled. 

Mozart (1756-1791) was a contemporary of Gluck and pro- 
foundly influenced opera, though in a different way. Mozart’s 
conception of the opera is that of the musician, not of the dra- | 
matist. This is plain from the indifferent texts he accepted. 
But although his music is as melodious as that of the florid 
Neapolitan school, his characters are real and his music fits the 
characters and the situations. Such a union of clear cut char- 
acterization and musical beauty had never yet been seen in 
opera. Had the Composer met a Poet, as Wagner would put it, 
Mozart would have left us an opera of the lyric type unsur- 
passed by any subsequent composer. But the Composer never 
met a Poet and the truthfulness of his characterization is con- 
fined to details and personages. Of the development of the 
drama as a whole he had apparently but little idea. It is to be 
noticed also that the dramas now chosen for operas are no 
longer based on ancient mythology, for by this time the Ro- 
mantic Movement was beginning to manifest itself in music. 

Once again undue emphasis of the lyric side begins to ap- 
pear. Rossini (1792-1868) was as rich in melody as Mozart, 
though of a less refined type, and he soon became the most 
popular composer in Europe. His operas are on the whole a 
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reversion to the conventional type of Handel’s time in being 
written for the singer to exhibit his art and not to express the 
— significance of the drama. In Semiramide he tells a story of 
battle, murder and sudden death in the same rippling rhythm 
and highly ornamental melodies that illustrate the intrigues of 
lovers in his Barber of Seville. But his William Tell, produced 
in 1829, shows an almost startling change of style. Elevated 
and dramatic in treatment and shorn of redundant ornament 
as befits the character of the subject, it remains his greatest 
achievement in serious opera. 

Weber (1786-1826) is however the real founder of the 
Romantic opera. In his Der Freishiitz we find for the first 
time the union of all the characteristics of the Romantic Move- 
ment in music. The characters of classical mythology are ban- 
ished from the stage and in their places are substituted figures 
of legend or chivalry, the action paid no regard to the unities 
of time and place, it was brisk and animated, and the super- 
natural played an important part in it. The music, instead of 
being governed by definite forms, adapted itself to the varying 
exigencies of the drama; the sharp division between the Recita- 
tive and the Aria was softened by the introduction of the 
Scena, a peculiar effective mingling of the features of both; 
the overtures became an integral part of the whole by the use 
of themes associated with leading dramatic situations. The 
orchestra not only supplied an accompaniment for the voices 
of the actors but its power of independent expression was enor- 
mously enlarged. It even vied with the singers in indicating 
psychological and dramatic crises. One serious blemish still 
remained. The ordinary dialogue, according to German con- 
vention, was spoken not sung. The next step was the entire 
abolition of the speaking voice from the operatic stage, and 
this Weber took in his opera Huryanthe. In it the drama is set 
to music throughout and this opera is the direct prototype of 
the modern music-drama. , 

A few years later Meyerbeer composed several famous 
operas along the lines of Weber’s Huryanthe and brought the 
form to great perfection. His cosmopolitan education enabled 
him to combine the outward characteristics of the three 
schools—French, German, Italian—as no one had ever attempt- 
ed it. The ballet and spectacular effects of the French school, 
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the Supernaturalism of Weber, and the brilliant melody of 
Rossini were all brought together with consummate art. 

While Meyerbeer was dominating the French stage and 
through it exerting a powerful influence on serious opera in 
all countries, the Italian school was recovering in part from the 
influence of Rossini. Melody still reigned supreme but it was 
shorn of the excessive and unmeaning ornamentation with 
which his music was overloaded. 


The reaction in favour of greater simplicity and sincerity 
was led by Donizetti (1797-1848), the author of Lucia, La 
Favorita, ete., and by Bellini, the author of La Somnambula. 
A far more significant personality than either of these is Verdi 
(1813-1901). Not merely a melodist but a dramatist as well, 
his long life gave him the opportunity of profiting by the many 
influences which brought about the extraordinary musical de- 
velopment of the last hundred years. The fact that he did so 
without compromising his artistic or national individuality 
makes him the great Italian composer of the 19th century. 


In estimating the work of Verdi we must notice at the 
outset that the Verdi who wrote Il Trovatore, an opera of beau- 
tiful melodies set to an absurd plot, is about as far apart from 
the Verdi who composed Otello and Falstaff as Marlowe is from 
Shakespeare. For the sake of convenience we may divide his 
musical life into four periods. The operas Ernani, Rigoletto 
and Aida are characteristic of the first, second and third peri- 
ods respectively, while Otello and Falstaff mark the culmina- 
tion of his genius. Even in the first stage of his career Verdi 
shows a distinct advance in the handling of dramatic situa- 
tions. In Rigoletto, which belongs to the second period of his 
development, he has painted his characters with music so ap- 
propriate to the feeling that in this one respect at least he has 
been favorably compared with Mozart. 


Aida, which marks the third period of his genius, is the 
full fruition of the Romantic Movement, though in a manner 
thoroughly Italian. Unmistakably influenced by Wagner, Verdi 
in this opera shows the definite adoption of a new standard. 
The florid style is strictly avoided, and the different move- 
ments, recitatives, arias and ensemblees are more closely con- 
nected and are sustained by a richer and more fluent orchestra- 
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tion than he had hitherto given to his operas. Aida is the be- 
ginning of the new Italian school, one more in sympathy with 
the original conception of the opera as a drama while retaining 
the characteristic grace and charm of vocal treatment. 

Before treating Verdi’s fourth period, in which he com- 
posed Otello and Falstaff, we must first consider the innova- 
vations of Wagner. Passing over his earlier operas and com- 
ing to his music-dramas, we find the pendulum has again 
swung away from the lyric to the dramatic on the operatic 
stage. The primitive ideal of the opera as embodied in the 
works of Peri are here revived. Simple and formless as these 
works now appear, they contain the germ of all that Wagner 
has accomplished, apart from the question of means, even to 
the very name of music-drama. This he revived because in his 
opinion the term opera had acquired a preponderantly musical 
significance which made it inappropriate for his later works in 
view of their dramatic character. In the music-drama of Wag- 
ner an attempt is made to combine the arts of the poet, the 
painter, the architect, the sculptor and the musician. The 
scene painter is the artist and architect, the actor by plastic 
poses replaces the sculptor, while the musician allows his music 
no form but that dictated by the poet in his verses. So far has 
the pendulum swung from the lyric extravagances of Rossini 
that the singer as such may almost be said to be banished from 
the stage. His main contribution to the action of the drama is 
to give visible life to the musie of the orchestra. As far as the 
singer’s part of the music-drama is concerned, it might all be 
rendered by Wagner’s use of the leztmotif. A leitmotif is a 
characteristic theme or harmonic progression associated with 
each of the Dramatis Personae and which appears with such 
modifications of mode or rhythm as the dramatic situation de- 
mands. It is not confined to personages. In the Ring of the 
Nibelung, for instance, the stolen gold, the ring formed from 
it, the sword which plays-such an important part in Die 
Walkure and in Siegfried, all have their corresponding mo- 
tives. It is through these motives that Wagner is able to give 
his orchestra an all but articulate speech and to weld the music- 
drama into an organic whole. As we have already seen, the 
lyric side of opera had been unduly emphasized and the magni- 
ficent work which Wagner has done is to banish forever the 
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extravagant vocal ornamentation of Rossini and to give due: 
importance to the dramatic side. 


In theory Wagner would have destroyed the lyric side of 
opera altogether. Now the essence of opera after all is not 
dramatic but lyrical. It is based on the substitution of song 
for speech, and the problem is, and will continue to be, how 
best to weld the lyric and dramatic together, so that the charm. 
of the vocal art shall be on the whole predominant, but shall in 
no way hinder the logieal development of the action, while the 
orchestra shall support without overwhelming the voice and 
shall at the same time aid in giving expression to psychological . 
and dramatic crises. Fortunately Wagner’s artistic instinct: 
was stronger than his devotion to theory and his Tristan is 
practically one mighty flood of purely lyrical expression from 
beginning to end. 


Returning to the consideration of the fourth period of 
Verdi’s artistic career we find in Otello and Falstaff that he has 
made a definite entrance into the music-drama. The latter in 
particular, founded on Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor,. 
is an astonishing work for a man of eighty years. The set and 
traditional forms of the opera here disappear entirely, the 
music is conditioned by the text and its dramatic requirements; 
the orchestra supports the voices in a full melodious and com- 
prehensive flow but never overpowers them. This change of 
manner was no doubt due to Wagner but there is no attempt at 
imitation. There is still this fundamental difference, that 
Verdi’s music drama is based upon the capabilities of the voice 
rather than of the orchestra. 


With the New Italian School we bring Grand Opera up to 
the present day. This, the latest development of the music-. 
drama, has abandoned altogether such high themes as those 
treated by Wagner. The subjects of the New Italian School 
consist in brutal phases of life, told in short concise form, 
which hasten the dramatic action. A characteristic example is 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, a tale of love, jealousy and 
revenge set to music admirably adapted to the vivid, crude re-. 
presentation of elemental passions. Probably the reaction 
against the excessive length of the Wagnerian music-drama. 
has led to the great and sudden vogue of this School. 
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Of Puccini, the author of La Tosca, Madame Butterfly, 
etc., it is perhaps too soon to speak, but his work is so promis- 
ing that the Italians have every hope that he will prove a 
worthy successor to their beloved Verdi. But if he is to achieve 
that distinction he must abandon such third rate melodrama 
as The Girl from the Golden West.. There is a rumour that he 
is seriously considering ‘The Light that Failed” as possible 
material for operatic purposes. This would no doubt be a step 
in the right direction, but he who would be the successor of 
Verdi has to remember that Verdi is the only musician in the 
history of Grand Opera who has proved himself worthy to 
collaborate with Shakespeare. 

G. W. MITCHELL. 
‘Queen’s University, Kingston. 


TURKEY AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE 
NEAR BAST. 


N order to understand the political situation in the Near 
East it is necessary for the reader to remind himself of two 
facts that play a prominent part in European politics. The 
first is that every nation in Europe is an armed camp, not 
necessarily because it fears or hopes for war, but because the 
weight of its influence in the councils of the nations is directly 
proportional to the size of its armaments. The second is that 
every nation seeks as far as possible uninterrupted sea com- 
munication between its various provinces; or, if its territory 
be mainly inland, at least an outlet to the open sea; and it seeks 
this not mainly for commercial purposes, but more especially 
for the development of its navy and for the easy transporta- 
tion of its army. If we keep this fact in mind, a glance at the 
map of the Eastern Hemisphere, or better still at the map of 
the British Empire, will make quite clear the strategical ques- 
tions involved in the outcome of war against Turkey. It will 
be seen at a glance how England has dominated the direct sea 
route to India through the possession of Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt (including the Suez), and Aden at the southern extreme 
of the Arabian peninsula. Her policy in respect to this direct 
route to India is clearly two-fold, first, to keep this route open 
to her own fleet while closing it to the war-vessels of other 
nations, and for this purpose to maintain a dominant naval 
position in the Mediterranean; and second, to close the land 
routes to India to the armies of other nations. 

Let us first, then, see what Britain has done to assure her 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean and thus secure direct 
communication by sea with India. With France, Spain, Italy 
and Greece it has been Britain’s policy to maintain as friendly 
relationships as possible. In the case of Italy she has been 
forestalled by the formation of the Triple Alliance, but even 
with Italy her relationships have been friendly, while the three 
other nations are bound to her by ties which, while they avoid 
the entanglements, have more or less the moral weight of an 
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alliance. It is in pursuance of this same Mediterranean policy 
that Russia’s attempts to secure the opening of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles to her Black Sea fleet have been forestall- 
ed by the support given by Britain to the Turkish contention 
that the Bosphorus and Dardanelles are Turkish inland waters 
and therefore must be closed to other than Turkish warships. 
Similarly Britain’s great anxiety to play a leading part in the 
settlement of the question of an autonomous Albania is no 
doubt due in part to her anxiety lest any other nation should 
come to be regarded as having a greater claim upon Albanian 
gratitude or greater rights in determining Albania’s future 
Mediterranean policy. The possession of Cyprus, which domi- 
nates the Gulf of Alexandretta, practically the only desirable 
harbour on the long coast line of Syria and southern Asia 
Minor, adds that much strength to her already strong position 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 

But Britain is maintaining her naval supremacy in near 
eastern waters at the expense of Russia. The harbour of St. 
Petersburg at one extreme and that of Vladivostock at the other 
of Russia’s Eurasian Empire are ice-blocked in winter; her 
attempt to secure a more southerly harbour on the Pacific was 
frustrated by Japan’s unexpected victory; while to allow Rus- 
sia access to the Persian Gulf is in direct violation of Britain’s 
whole East Indian policy to allow no rival power to approach 
too near India’s frontier, so that the very Anglo-Russian un- 
derstanding that established Russia’s position in North Persia 
at the same time closed southern Persia to her and blocked her 
way to the Persian Gulf. There remains for Russia one other 
road to the open sea, viz., to the Mediterranean, either through 
the opening of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles to her war ves- 
sels or else across the Balkan peninsula to a seaport on the 
Adriatic or on the Aegean. Her attempts to secure the open- 
ing of the straits have been frustrated by Britain, and twice 
has Russia been driven back by British diplomacy from Turk- 
ish territory. But in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 Russia suc- 
ceeded in throwing across the Balkan peninsula a line of Slavic 
states, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro, no one of which was 
sufficiently large to feel herself independent of the protection 
of the great Slavic Empire of the North. Indeed Montenegro, 
with two seaports on the Adriatic, is financed almost entirely 
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by Russia. Russia’s success was, however, practically nullified 
by Austria’s securing protectorate rights over the Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to the north of Monte- 
negro, and of Novi-bazar, lying between Montenegro and Ser- 
via. The possession of the former gave Austria an enlarged 
sea coast on the Adriatic and deprived Montenegro of all but a 
very small section of her natural sea line. The possession of 
the latter frustrated Russia’s plan of forming a chain of Slavic 
states across the peninsula. But when after the Turkish Revo- 
lution of 1908 Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
restored Novi-bazar to Turkey, lest the annexation of that 
piece of territory also should prove too flagrant a breach of 
the Berlin Treaty, she opened the way for the fulfilment of Serb 
ambition through the recent conquest of Novi-bazar by the 
allied forces of Servia and Montenegro and the consequent 
joining of the boundaries of these two states. Thus the victory 
of the Balkan allies has completed Russia’s scheme for the for- 
mation of a line of Slavic states across the peninsula, though 
at this date with very uncertain benefits to Russia herself, for 
the Balkan states are by no means prepared to make them- 
selves the tools of Russia. But the more important aspect of 
this victory is that it has shattered Austria’s dream of ulti- 
mately securing possession of a strip of Turkish territory down 
to and including Salonica. The possession of all the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, with the exception of the two Montene- 
grin seaports, would have given Austria a large sea coast, 
whereas her present coast is so short that it could easily be 
blockaded by the blockading of the Adriatic The possession of 
Salonica was a question of territorial aggrandizement on the 
occasion of the partition of Turkey. In both these plans she 
has been forestalled, and fearing lest by the formation of a 
strong Greco-Slavic federation in the Balkans she be confined 
to the northern Adriatic, she has played her cards as well as 
she could in securing the formation of an autonomous Albanian 
kingdom on the east coast of the Adriatic, thereby confining 
Montenegro to her original sea-coast, depriving Servia of all 
access to the sea, and placing in the Balkan peninsula a dis- 
cordant element. 

Austria has also greatly lessened the importance of Antin- 
vari and Dulcigno, Montenegro’s seaports, by insisting on the 
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withdrawal of Montenegro from her hard-earned prize, the 
town of Scutari, which, although an inland town, is very favor- 
ably situated with reference to Antivari. The question of 
Montenegro’s possession of Scutari almost precipitated a 
European war, and for his services in the cause of 
peace, Sir Edward Grey is to-day acclaimed as_ the 
saviour of the peace of Europe, atitle he has justly earned. 
But there is a sinister side to this diplomatic victory. Peace 
has indeed been maintained between the robber powers of 
Europe, but only by trampling under foot the rights of the 
smaller nations. For who can deny that Montenegro had won 
the right to hold Scutari, by a display of heroism and sacrifice 
unsurpassed by the most brilliant exploits of the Japanese in 
Manchuria or of the British in South Africa? But Montenegro 
had to bow to the will of the powers that be, because forsooth 
her whole population of less than twenty-five thousand people 
is but a mere handful in comparison with the standing armies 
of any one of the Great Powers, with whom the question of 
right or wrong figures less conspicuously than the question of 
securing the greatest gain for themselves while at the same 
time preserving the balance of power in Europe. The frank 
recognition of this fact would not diminish the greatness of Sir 
Edward Grey’s diplomatic triumph, but it would remove a 
great deal of pretence from politics. It is true that the ambas- 
sadorial conference justified the creation of an independent 
Albania on the ground of recognizing national aspirations; 
although this principle is not applied to the Slavic element in 
Austro-Hungary, to the Tripolitan Arabs under Italy, to Al- 
sace-Loraine, or to the vast Moslem population under British 
rule. But even if we grant the legitimacy of the Albanian 
claim, it is not clear that the possession of Scutari is so essen- 
tial to Albania as to justify the attitude of the Powers towards 
‘Montenegro’s natural and justifiable desire for expansion to 
the small extent of securing a neighbouring town that was once 
Montenegro’s capital. The action of the Powers is essential 
only to Austria’s jealous desire to check Slavie growth in the 
Balkans. Are the Powers, one may ask, willing to apply to 
themselves the principle of evacuation which they have forced 
upon Montenegro? We are driven to the conclusion that if 
Montenegro had been a large nation with the capacity of af- 
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fecting seriously the balance of power, she would have been 
allowed to retain Scutari, notwithstanding the righteousness 
of Albania’s claim. 

It is, however, Turkey that has suffered the most from the 
clash of interests of European Powers. The removal of her 
European provinces from the political game of grab through 
the unexpected outcome of the Balkan war has rendered neces- 
sary a slight readjustment of the compensations expected by 
the various powers when the time arrives, if it ever does, for 
the ultimate partition of the Ottoman Empire. But it is the 
possession of Constantinople, with its control of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and also the construction of the Baghdad 
railway to the Persian Gulf that constitute the most conten- 
tious elements of the situation. It will be quite evident by a 
glance at the map that even if Russia should secure the open- 
ing of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles to her fleet, the reten- 
tion of Constantinople by any other power would make possible 
the closure of the straits at any time that it might be desired 
to bring pressure to bear upon her. The seizure of Constanti- 
nople by Russia or a Russophile power would, on the other 
hand, greatly lessen the strategic value to Germany of the 
Baghdad railway, which is intended to serve two purposes— 
the first being the “peaceful penetration” of Asia Minor by 
German capital, trade, and settlers, and it is a foregone conclu- 
sion in Turkey that if Europe is to seize Turkey’s domains, 
Anatolia is Germany’s share. But the Baghdad railway, of 
which only the Constantinople-Adana section has been com- 
pleted, has a strategic value also as affording the armies of 
Germany and of her allies a direct land route to the far east. 
For the completion of the route it would only be necessary for 
Germany to secure the concession for the navigation of the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers, thus giving her access by water 
from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf; or else to push on the rail- 
way to its natural terminus at Koweit on the Gulf. But in 
either case the security of India would be menaced. To offset 
this contingency, the concession for the navigation of the great 
rivers of Mesopotamia has been secured by a British company, 
who would naturally not facilitate the movements of the troops 
of a rival power; and the granting of the concession for the 
construction of the Baghdad to Koweit section to capitalists 
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of any nation or of any group of nations in which Britain 
would not have the predominating share has been stubbornly 
opposed by the British government. With these and similar 
considerations have the nations of Europe continually inter- 
fered in Turkey’s internal problems, often affecting very pre- 
judicially Turkey’s economic development. 

In Turkey herself politics is intimately involved in reli- 
gious considerations. When Mohammed gave to the victorious 
Arabs their war-cry of “Islam or the sword,” he charitably 
modified it by the injunction that all unbelievers who were 
willing to recognize the suzerainty of Islam might be allowed 
to live and to worship in their own way. According, therefore, 
to the strictest Mohammedan political theory, the unbeliever 
retains only the bare right to live (provided, of course, he does 
not forfeit even that right by criminal or treasonable action) 
and the right to perform his religious duties after his own 
fashion. On this principle he has no political, civil, or legal 
rights. His testimony has no value in a court of law if his 
complaint be against a Mohammedan; he cannot resent or ap- 
peal against injustice since it is by suffrance that he is allowed 
to live at all; he can occupy no position in the army or in the 
civil service, nor have any voice in the government of the 
country, for he is a political nonentity. Naturally in actual 
practice this state of affairs has been considierably modified. 
Even prior to the proclamation of the constitution in 1908, in- 
volving the right of non-Moslems to hold office in the govern- 
ment and to serve in the army, Christians and Jews had, by 
their superior practical sagacity and financial ability, both col- 
lectively and as individuals, made for themselves a standing in 
the country and often occupied positions of great trust, albeit 
the title and honour of such positions were generally borne by 
Moslems. But whenever the Turk felt that he was losing his 
grip on the situation, either financially or politically, the 
remedy was not far to seek. Against the individual Christian 
who was seemingly aiming too high, it was easy to invent some 
accusation; he would be deprived of his position, if not indeed 
imprisoned and executed, and his property would be confiscated 
to be divided between informant, judge and government. In 
the case of Christian communities whose accumulated wealth 
or social standing seemed to threaten the supremacy of the 
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Moslem element, a judicious massacre served both to break 
the proud spirit of the ““Unbeliever” and to distribute his accu- 
mulated wealth among his Moslem neighbours. That such 
massacres included unheard of barbarities, pillage, rape, tor- 
ture, and the carrying away of hundreds of Christian women 
and children to be immured as securely in Turkish harems as 
in a dungeon, is only a repetition of what occurs in any land, 
Chrstian or otherwise, where the bestial element is let loose. 
It is to be noted, however, that the real cause of massacres in 
Turkey has been in every case, one may safely say, political 
and economic, and not religious; the religious superstition and 
fanaticism of the mob being merely the tool in the hands of the 
unscrupulous leaders. Indeed it is the firm conviction of many 
an impartial student of Turkish politics, that all the great mas- 
sacres of recent times at least have been engineered from Con- 
stantinople. 

Apart from the continued sense of insecurity and terror- 
ism consequent upon such a state of affairs, coupled with the 
abject torpor and hopelessness that seize upon the survivors of 
a massacre, with the fawning hatred that dare not show itself 
and yet is ill concealed, and with the ruin and depopulation of 
districts where the Christians were at one time most numerous, 
the Mohammedan political theory has worked into the religion 
of the non-Moslem peoples an element which is foreign to those 
who live in a free land. It will be recollected that until the 
Revolution of 1908 the non-Moslem races in Turkey enjoyed 
only such rights as could be included under the head of reli- 
gious liberty, or rather of the privilege of non-Moslem wor- 
ship; and indeed the proclamation of the constitution in 1908 
affected only a nominal change. Now the result of such a state 
of affairs is clearly the merging of political and civil rights 
with religious considerations. Thus when at one time or 
another the subject races have been forbidden the use of their 
language, including the publication of books in the vernacular, 
the use of the language in the church service was allowed, and 
the churches and monasteries became the repositories of the 
nationa literature through their preservation of the vernacular 
Bible, the prayer book, and other ecclesiastical and patriotic 
writings. Whenever public gatherings of non-Moslems,and even 
at times of Moslems, have been prohibited, any meeting at all 
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held within the precincts of the church and presided over, and 
therefore vouched for, by a clerical was theoretically held to be 
inviolate, the presiding clerical being responsible in case it be- 
came known that the meeting had other than religious signifi- 
cance. And under the guise of religious education national 
systems of education of varying degrees of efficiency have 
sprung up among the various sects. The local heads of these 
religious communities, with the assistance of elected laymen, 
serve as the civil registrars of births, marriages and deaths 
occurring in their respective communities, and have the privi- 
lege of collecting church taxes which go to the support not only 
of the church, but also of all educational and charitable insti- 
tutions controlled by the respective churches. We have thus a 
set of religious communities or nationalities within the empire, 
the religious head of each having in relation to the government 
much the same duties and privileges as the representative of a 
foreign nation, and enjoying likewise, both because of the 
prominence of his position and because of his religious charac- 
ter, a degree of personal immunity. It will be readily seen 
how, under these circumstances, the various branches of the 
Christian church in Turkey assumed national significance. 
These churches are not distinguished in the popular mind ac- 
cording to creed or ceremonial, but according to race. There 
are the Greek, the Bulgarian and the Russian Orthodox 
churches (each an independent church), as well as the Arme- 
nian, Coptic, Nestorian, Syrian, Wallachian and a host of other 
national churches, and also the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
bodies, which are, however, independent of racial lines, though 
organized like the national-religious communities. And it is 
the part of patriotism for every member of a community to be 
a loyal adherent of his mother ehurch, even if in belief he be 
an infidel and in character a reprobate. Indeed if any Turkish 
subject should happen to have no connection with any of the 
recognized religious communities he would have no status in 
the country. To be registered as a Turkish subject he must be 
registered with one of the communities. In the case of the 
Moslems racial distinctions are naturally not so intimately 
bound up with religious distinctions. The Persians, it is true, 
are mostly Shiites, i.e. belong to the heterodox branch of Is- 
lam. But Arabs, Albanians, Circassians, Druzes, Georgians, 
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Kourds, and Turks, and a host of other small races, are mainly 
Sunnite Moslems, and they as well as the Shiites worship in 
the same mosques and offer much the same prayers. The dis- 
tinction between these peoples is distinctly racial, not religious, 
but between the Moslem races and the Jews and Christians. 
the cleavage is racial-religious, the Albanians being the only 
nationality in the Turkish Empire whose members may be 
either Moslem or Christian without sacrificing race along with 
their change of religion. 

Apart from the antagonism and jealousy natural to reli- 
gious differences, the policy pursued by various Sultans, and 
especially by Abd-ul-Hamid, tended to cause still greater divi- 
sion among the people. Thus when restless Moslem elements, 
and especially of recent years the Kourds, have threatened 
trouble for the government, the trouble has often been averted 
by turning the Moslems loose to pillage and abuse their Chris- 
tian neighbours. If in this way a people who ask only to be left 
to till their fields in peace have been goaded to desperation and 
to armed rebellion, the government has suppressed the rebel- 
lion by associating the regular troops with the pillaging hordes. 
And when the Christians, decimated by famine, fire and sword, 
have appealed to Europe in vain and have at length resorted 
to bomb-throwing and anarchistic tactics, “freedom loving”’’ 
Saxons and Teutons have been known to blame the Christians. 
for their rebellious and disorderly spirit. And as if it were not 
enough to have turned Moslem against Christian, the further 
divisive policy was pursued of granting special privileges to 
one or other of the non-Moslem communities while curtailing’ 
the privileges of another, thus creating a spirit of jealous 
rivalry and suspicion. By such a policy of division and re- 
pression did Abd-ul-Hamid justify the decree of his deposition 
in 1909. But the Turkish constitutional government has un- 
fortunately inherited the traditions and inefficiency of a cor- 
rupt officialdom schooled under Abd-ul-Hamid, and has pur- 
sued, less flagrantly perhaps, but none the less disastrously, the 
policy of armed repression which has just lost to them the 
provinces of European Turkey; while Asia Minor, neglected 
perforce during the Italian and Balkan wars, has become the 
scene of increasing pillage and desolation. And the Arab- 
speaking population of Syria and Mesopotamia is finding in 
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the loss of Turkish prestige encouragement for pressing their 
demands for decentralization, i.e. for a modified system of 
Home Rule; for hitherto it has been the prestige of the Cali- 
phate that bound the Moslem races of the Turkish Empire to 
the throne of the Sultan. Indeed, there is little love lost be- 
tween Arab and Turk and it is only their mutual suspicion and 
hatred of Christian rule that has kept the Moslem races of 
Turkey from falling apart long ago. Thus to the Young Turk, 
who as often as not is at heart an atheist or sceptic, the main- 
tenance of his religion has seemed to be a political necessity, 
for not only did the submissiveness which Mohammedanism 
teaches prevent a popular uprising among the Moslem subjects 
against a revolution for which the common people were not 
prepared and which they did not understand; but at the same 
time, through the prestige and sympathy which Turkey enjoys 
among the Mohammedans of the world as the standard-bearer 
of Islam, her religion has won for her a degree of prestige 
which neither the competence of her government nor the effi- 
ciency of her army justified. This is a fact which has been 
overlooked both by those Christians who have regarded the 
Balkan war as a struggle of the Crescent against the Cross, 
and by the All-India Moslem League who, in the name of Bri- 
tain’s Mohammedan subjects, have asked her to intervene in 
Turkey’s behalf. For in the first place this is not a war be- 
tween the Crescent and Cross, but between, on the one hand, 
an incompetent and decaying empire, whose decay may be due 
to other causes as well as to her religion, and on the other, four 
small states who themselves have only recently been freed from 
the Turkish yoke and have wished to free their fellows. And 
in the second place, the humiliation of Turkey was made possi- 
ble not through the sympathy of the British or of any other 
Christian people with the Balkan States, although such sym- 
pathy was not wanting, but through years of Turkish misrule 
which made war necessary and defeat possible. For the Mos- 
lems of India to expect Britain to give Turkey her moral sup- 
port was to expect that not only the Christian but also the 
Moslem population of European Turkey should, through Bri- 
tain’s influence, be kept under an unbearable yoke. On the 
other hand, the struggle between Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity is a moral struggle, not a struggle of arms, and Chris- 
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tianity will not have won a victory over Islam until the 
Christian governments succeed in ruling the diverse peoples 
of European Turkey better than a Moslem government has 
done. And even that will not be a conclusive proof, for the 
misrule of the Turk can be traced to a racial incapacity for 
government and affairs even more than to the influence of his 
religion; while, on the other hand, the success of the European 
powers in business and in politics is due, at least so it seems to 
the Turk, to the degree to which they have ignored the Chris- 
tian precepts of unselfishness, justice and brotherly love. 

And it must be admitted that the record of Europe’s deal- 
ings with Turkey has not been such as to inspire either friend 
or foe with confidence in the Christianity of politics. The 
powers have continually interfered in Turkey’s affairs, osten- 
sibly in the name of humanity, but in reality to further their 
own interests. The presence of Christians among the Sultan’s 
subjects has been a chief pretext for interference, the Russo- 
Turkish wars and Britain’s occupation of Cyprus being occa- 
sioned by demands for reforms in the treatment accorded to 
Christians, especially in the Eastern provinces, i.e. in Armenia 
or Kourdistan, according as the district is named after the one 
or the other race that forms its population. Russia, as the 
greatest orthodox state, has sought to pose as the protector of 
all orthodox Christians in Turkey, but her pretensions were not 
recognized by the larger number of the people whom she 
sought to protect, for the Ottoman Greeks resented Russian 
interference and looked to Greece for their protection. Russia. 
secured, however, the liberation of a large number of Balkan 
Christians in 1878, and she has also felt justified in pressing 
for reforms in those districts of Asiatic Turkey adjacent to her 
domains in the Caucasus and has occupied as large a strip of 
Armenia as British rivalry would allow her to retain; and all 
this is done in the name of the liberation of Christian peoples 
from Turkish misrule. But the treatment the Russian govern- 
ment accords the Jews, the Poles and others of her disaffected 
subjects has disabused the peoples of Turkey as to her humani- 
tarian intentions, her real purpose being the acquisition of new 
territory. With the Armenians, indeed, the question of re- 
maining under Turkish rule or of courting Russian is a ques- 
tion as to which is the frying pan and which the fire. Britain, 
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by the part she played both in the Crimean war and in the 
framing of the Treaty of Berlin, constituted herself, presum- 
ably in the interests of the Christian population in Turkey, 
sponsor for the good government of the Ottoman Empire whose 
integrity it has been her settled policy in the past to maintain. 
Indeed the convention of Cyprus, made secretly between Bri- 
tain and Turkey, stipulates for specific reforms in the Eastern 
provinces, in recognition of which Britain undertook to defend 
Turkey’s territorial rights. But the latter state of the Arme- 
nians has been worse than the former, and Britain’s prestige 
in the Near East has served not to secure reforms in Turkey, 
but only to check Russian aggressiveness and assure Britain’s 
own supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean. It is then little 
wonder that her more recent policy in reference to affairs in 
the Near East, which is evidently less. selfish than was her pol- 
icy of a generation ago, should meet with scepticism so long as 
she fails to throw the whole weight of her influence into some 
measure for securing adequate protection of life and property 
for all of Turkey’s subjects. Unfortunately the situation which 
Britain seemed to dominate one or two decades ago has become 
so complicated through the introduction of new interests that 
it would seem as if her opportunity to be Turkey’s good angel 
has been irretrievably lost. Her interest, indeed, in preserving 
the status quo in Turkey has not been so much the hope that 
is cherished by most of the European Powers that when Tur- 
key falls, as they believe she is bound to do, they may be in a 
position to drive a better bargain for themselves than they are 
at present; as it has been the sincere desire to see Turkey re- 
main an independent country because, on the one hand, Britain 
was convinced that Turkey would never become strong enough 
to menace India, and on the other hand she felt that even a 
weak Turkey would be an obstacle to the Indiaward advance 
of any European Power. Had she coupled with this selfish 
interest in Turkey’s integrity the sincere desire to see good 
government established in Turkey, towards which end she 
could have used her moral and her financial influence, she 
would have been Turkey’s good angel. She is even yet the one 
power who wants to see Turkey not divided up, but reformed. 
But to act up to the responsibility laid upon her by her treaties 
with Turkey and see that good government is established, 
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would involve expense, difficulties and European complications 
out of proportion to her profits. So she has satisfied herself 
with striving unsuccessfully to preserve the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire and with uniting with the other Powers in 
insincere and ineffective verbal protests against massacre and 
misgovernment. Unable to stomach Abd-ul-Hamid’s mon- 
strosities and unwilling to risk the task of ending them, Eng- 
land has gradually resigned her predominant position in Tur- 
key, and German trade and political influence has partly 
supplanted the British, while the German Emperor visited 
Turkey shortly after the massacres of 1895-96, and while the 
ground was still reeking in Armenian blood (none of which did 
his discreet eyes behold), called the Sultan his brother, and 
secured the concession for the construction of the railway to 
Baghdad. The history of Turkey since then, and particularly 
since the constitution, has been the history of the relative rise 
and fall of one or other of these two influences—British: and 
German. Those constitutional Turks who stand for economic 
reform and political peace are Anglophile, while those of the 
military class who will have only “peace with honour” and be- 
lieve that Turkey should enter the mad race for armaments are 
Germanophile. Meanwhile the Baghdad railway has not yet 
been built, and an immense area which might have been opened 
_ to traffic has been deprived of a railway because of European 
jealousies. Similarly the very fertile Black Sea coast and the 
mountainous Armenian provinces, which are rich in mineral 
wealth and forests, have remained unopened to trade except by 
miserable roads and narrow trails, because Russia some time 
ago secured the promise from Turkey to build no railway lead- 
ing up to the Black Sea coast or to the Russo-Turkish frontier 
without Russia’s permission and co-operation, and this per- 
mission and co-operation Russia is by no means anxious to 
give until she can build and control those lines herself. As a 
matter of fact, Turkey owns and controls not a single mile of 
railway except the “Holy Railway” from Damascus to near 
Mecca, which world-wide Moslem fanaticism alone prevented 
from being financed by a foreign company. How has Turkey 
come to be economically so dependent upon Europe? 

It is to be noted, in the first place, that the Turk is a fight- 
er and not a man of affairs. In the land of his adoption he has 
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remained an armed oppressor. The lands he rules have retro- 
graded materially and morally since his occupation as far at 
least as his own efforts are concerned. The large mass of the 
people are uneducated, and this is true more of the Moslems. 
than of the non-Moslems. In trade, too, the Turk is backward, 
the richest merchants being native Christians and Jews and 
foreigners. Turkey’s exports are negligible and, as industry is 
not encouraged, the disparity between export and import trade 
grows apace so that the country is becoming daily more and 
more impoverished. What small financial resources the coun- 
try has are outrageously mismanaged, and the natural and 
industrial wealth is either undeveloped or mortgaged to secure 
the interest on the foreign loan which has assumed fabulous 
proportions. Poll tax, head tax on cattle and sheep, property 
tax, road tax, tax on raw produce and on the same manufac- 
tured, newspaper tax, bill tax, taxes on every conceivable 
transaction involving government registry or sanction—all 
eat up the income of the toiler, especially when unjust methods 
of collection and unscrupulous blackmail are added to official 
greed. Of this income a definite part—that from the taxes on 
tobacco, silk, cotton, and a number of other commodities, as 
well as a large proportion of the customs revenue—is allotted 
to pay the annual interest on the public debt. The remainder 
is inadequate to meet current expenses, far less to supply 
funds for the construction of public works and the increase of 
military and naval armaments. New loans must be contracted 
and the revenue from additional local products given as secur- 
ity, and new taxes imposed. A further method of securing 
money has been the sale of concessions to various European 
financial groups for the construction of railroads, quays, har- 
bours, banks, telephone lines, electric power and electric tram- 
ways, and for opening of mines, for archaeological excavations, 
and so on, so that not only a large part of the regular revenue 
of the land but also the natural resources—present and to 
come—are being increasingly mortgaged to the foreign capi- 
talist. And when a loan is made for a specific purpose, it is 
frequently stipulated by the parties making the loan that no 
orders for the work in hand shall be placed in any country out- 
side of Turkey except the country making the loan. Thus is 
Turkey tied hand and foot by contracts made by successive. 
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ministries with various countries, while the granting of new 
concessions often for much needed improvements is made very 
difficult and sometimes impossible by the conflict of 
the contract about to be made with contracts already made. 
Thus is the political and economic development of the country 
hindered not only by the incapacity of the Turks themselves 
for government, but also by the political intrigues of the Great 
Powers of Europe and the financial exploitation of the re- 
sources of the land by European capitalists. The remedy, if 
remedy be possible for Turkey at this date, is twofold. In the 
first place intercourse between the various districts and races 
of Turkey must be facilitated and a spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation generated by means of a liberal education. The 
second essential is a change in the attitude of Europe to Tur- 
key. Considerations of political strategy and of territorial 
aggrandizement must give place to a sincere desire to see 
Turkey united, peaceful, and prosperous, and to this end the 
concert of Europe must be in act as well as in name a 
concert, and must be prepared to take the attitude of a 
fairy god-mother to Turkey, advising, assisting and even con- 
trolling to some extent the action of her government until she 
has learned to stand alone. And the European capitalists 
must be prepared to renounce all gain from their investments 
which does not bring additional prosperity to the people of the 
land themselves. Only in this way can Europe justify in Turk- 
ish eyes the name she so proudly but unworthily bears of 
Christian. 

L. P. CHAMBERS. 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 





I. 


CONSIDERATION of Authority in Religion can hardly 
be kept apart from consideration of Authority in gen- 
eral. In this preliminary discourse, however, it is neither: 
necessary nor desirable that many words should be expended. 
“Authority” being a word of Latin origin, we are entitled 
(if not bound) to consult the oracles of lexicography. From 
these we learn that “authority” is the quality of the “auctor” 
and that the word “‘auctor” means “maker”, ‘“‘example’’, “‘wit- 
ness’, and “approver” or “supporter.” It expresses the notion 
of a person whose acts and words have some impelling, or even 
compelling, force which is “auctoritas”, authority. This power 
it is true, is not in all instances immune from, or victorious 
over, resistance. We say that superior knowledge gives auth- 
ority to a man’s statements and assertions. But suppose that 
his superiority in knowledge is doubted, or denied, or defied— 
that it fails of recognition. Unless he has other resources at 
his command, he cannot—supposing he is to triumph over the 
“ardor civium prava jubentium”, or make smooth the fierce 
visage of the threatening tyrant—get his words translated into 
action on the part of those to whom he testifies. 

On the other hand, the ignorant man, if he has the money 
and the guns at his disposal, may enforce his ignorant will on 
a wise multitude. But where is the authority in this case? In 
the mere fact of the compulsion of others, or the power to com-. 
pel them for selfish ends, or to make them suffer grievously if 
they refuse compliance. But that is authority which the better 
sort of men will stand out against, will refuse to acknowledge. 
Coercive power, selfishly used, is power, but it is evil. On the 
other hand, there is a use of coercive power that is good—a 
fact not over-cordially recognized in these days. Such power, 
however, is not authority, but the instrument of it. The mere 
possession of coercive power does not constitute authority. 

Another note of authority is commission. The lawful 
ruler is he who can give a convincing reply to the question “By 
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what authority doest thou these things? Who gave thee this 
authority?” The Roman Emperors governed under republi- 
can titles in order, so the historian Dio Cassius asserts, that 
they might appear to have been commissioned by the Roman 
people. 

But on what ground is commission given? On the ground 
of an estimate of the wisdom and integrity of him to whom the 
commission is given. The estimate may be erroneous, but it is 
there, and is decisive in its influence. 

It may be said that a commission from a man’s fellow- 
men is not the only possible source of authority. The prophet 
claims to have been chosen and sent by God. The priest claims 
that his order originated in Divine choice or acceptance of .a 
minister of sacrifices. But the prophet and the priest must 
obtain, and retain, recognition. The priest who is suspected of 
not knowing how to ascertain the Divine will is not sought 
unto in order that enquiry may be made of the Lord through 
him. The prophet is notoriously without honour in his own 
country. His fellow-countrymen, nay those of his own family, 
deny him recognition. Granted that he has authority, that 
authority, so long as it is not recognized, fails of effect. ‘He 
could do no miracles then, because of their unbelief.” 


II. 


From these remarks upon authority in general, I now pass 
to the consideration of authority in the sphere of religion. 
This I propose to divide, firstly into religion as corporate, then 
religion as an individual concern. And under the head of cor- 
porate religion I propose to consider, first Paganism, then 
Judaism, then Christianity. 


1. Paganism. It will be sufficient, I believe, for our pur- 
pose if we consider religion in Hellas and Latium. Here we 
find authority in religion exercised by the State. The ancient 
city-state of the Greeks and Romans was, it has been said, 
Church as well as State. The law of the Roman Common- 
wealth, in this respect, was the same as the laws of other city- 
states—‘‘Separatim nemo habessit deos neve nooos, sive ad- 
venas, nisi publice ascitos, privatim culunto” (Cic. De Legg. I, 
viii, 19). This did not mean that the body-politic, the State, 
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claimed to be prior in majesty to the gods. What it did claim 
for itself was the right, and the duty—and it was regarded as 
a duty even more than a right—of maintaining and protecting 
the religious observances of its founders, and prohibiting 
“private enterprise” in the matter of religion. It may be ob- 
jected that-in Rome there were sacra privata—religions in 
which only the members of this or that gens or this or that 
household had part. But these sacra privata existed because 
they had been performed by the original founders and citizens 
of the Commonwealth, and they were guaranteed and protected 
by the power of the whole body, of which the several gentes 
and households were constituents. 

In Athens, in Rome, in all the city-states of classical anti- 
quity, there was a multitude of cults recognized, legalized, 
guaranteed, by the State. It must be remembered that the 
State itself was thought of as sacred, as divine. Such works 
of art as the tvy7 of Antioch, or the statue of Roma at Smyrna 
were not mere exuberance of artistic imagination. They were 
held to be visible, tangible, renderings of spiritual realities. 
They were, one might say, parables in marble. ‘The City of 
Antioch is as a queen enthroned by a river-side—’ — “‘The 
Roman Republic is as a queen, mother and mistress of many 
rulers.”” We must not conceive of the relation of the ancient 
State to religion as being—in the minds of its own members, 
at any rate—analogous to that of the modern State, for which 
no sacred character is claimed, which is indeed by many re- 
garded as anything but sacred. 

Now let us ask, how did this multitude of recognized cults 
existing in each city-republic originate? Each of these cults 
‘was asystem of rites and ceremonies. It was an external 
rather than an internal affair, though to be sure there must 
often enough have been thoughtful worshippers who asked 
themselves whether the external cleaning of the hands, requir- 
ed of those who approached the altar, really availed much with- 
out inner purity of thought and desire. Still, in its inception, 
and—so far as the great mass of worshippers participating 
was concerned—all through its existence, a pagan cult was 
usually an affair of rites rather than of righteousness. Sanc- 
tity originated in taboo. The ceremonial code no doubt was 
added to from time to time, growing by accretion, not delivered 
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once for all, complete and unalterable. What was the reason. 
for its continued observance? Fear of the consequences, were 
it neglected. Let the offerings to departed ancestors be omit- 
ted, or even intermitted, they would become spirits of plague, 
of blight, of destruction and devastation. But on what did 
belief in this prediction rest? Surely, on an estimate of the 
knowledge possessed by those who made it, i.e. by the ministers. 
of the cult, the patresfamiliarum, the clan-chieftains, the 
flamens, by all who had the administration of the many diverse 
sacra practised in the community. But why was their know- 
ledge rated so high? They had heard with their ears, and their: 
fathers had told them, what dire things the invisible powers. 
had done in their day, and in the old time before them. We 
may say, I believe, that the typical pagan cult originated in the. 
discovery, or what was regarded as the discovery, of the 
manner of some God or gods holding power over some definite. 
religion. We get back, of course, to the medicine-man or witch-. 
doctor. Now the authority of the medicine-man is based upon 
belief in his ability, by reason of knowledge, to do certain. 
things which the community needs to have done. In the case 
of any cultus of ancestors, the original medicine-man is the. 
mporatwp of the clan or the family. He, it is supposed at any 
rate, bequeathed to his sons instructions concerning what they 
should do at his grave. As he himself had been the priest of 
the clan or family, knowing the names of and thereby control- 
ling, the spirits, knowing the sacrifices that gained their favour 
or appeased their wrath, knowing the various devices by which 
good crops and healthy offspring might be obtained, and’ 
storms, blight, and disease averted or stayed—as he had known 
all these things, his instructions were accepted as infallible, as. 
commands not to be disregarded save at extremest peril—in a. 
word, as authoritative. 

There were cults in the pagan world which possessed—or 
rather acquired—a cosmopolitan character. I do not refer to: 
cults such as those of Zeus or Athena among the Greeks, Jupi- 
ter and Venus among the Latins; for there is reason to believe 
that they were worshipped with local differences of ritual, in- 
dicating that originally the Jupiter or Venus of one place was. 
not that of another. I refer to cults such as that of Mithra, and 
to other ‘mystery-religions.’ These, however, did not spring: 
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into existence simultaneously in a large number of localities. 
Each had its ‘cradle’-—e.g. the “‘Orphic mysteries” in some 
Thracian locality — even as Christianity had its ‘cradle’ in 
Jerusalem. But each originated in the ritual practice—believ- 
ed to be justified by experience—of some individual or family. 
They found acceptance in the world, because people believed 
that their ministers knew what men must do to obtain certain 
things whereof humanity stood in need. The mystery-priests 
or hierophants professed to know and to be able to teach others 
the way to obtain pardon and purification from the stains of 
sin, and a place with the gods and all the ‘blessed ones’ in the 
next world. They held authority in two senses. (1) They were 
“authorized” to perform and practise their religions in the 
several states, those who directed and administered the affairs 
thereof having consented to the introduction of the rites; and 
(2) they found many ‘attentive to hear them,” willing to re- 
sort to their sanctuaries, perform their ordinances, and obey 
their counsel. It is to be noticed however that we find instances 
of the State withdrawing the license granted to a cultus intro- 
duced from abroad. Isis and Serapis were more than once 
compelled to retire from Rome before they finally established 
themselves there. It is perhaps a question, whether Judaism 
was ever really a religio licita in Rome, but maintained itself 
there only under connivance. 

Besides the purely local cults of @eot 7rodovyor, and those 
which had their temples, votaries, and adherents in many cities 
and countries, there was another variety of religion in the 
pagan world which ought to be noticed here. This is the reli- 
gion of the oracles. The administration of an oracle-sanctuary 
was in the hands of a local priesthood, but the religion of the 
place was not merely a local concern. Most notable among all 
the oracles was, of course, that of Delphi. To the sanctuary of 
the God of Delphi came Greeks from all parts of the world, and 
occasionally “barbarians” also, seeking revelation of things 
hidden from human powers of insight or conjecture. The 
“prophet” at Delphi, who interpreted the “inspired utterances” 
of the Pythia, was a person who spoke with authority. He was 
believed to know what the God said, and the God was believed 
to know the hidden things of heaven above and the earth be- 
neath and the water under the earth. No one was compelled to 
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resort to the oracle, and the God spoke only when he was con- 
sulted. When a community sent deputies to enquire of the God, 
its own magistrates, not the priests of Delphi, enforced obedi- 
ence to the oracular judgment, if enforcement were required. 
The authority of the “prophet” and the Pythia rested upon the 
belief, universal among the Greeks, and shared even by some 
“barbarians”, that they were in the counsel of the God whose 
ministers they were, and that they could foretell, if not fore- 
ordain, things that were yet for to come. 

There is evidence to;show that enquiry was made of the 
God at Delphi by individuals seeking guidance in private af- 
fair, as well as by states needing political direction.* In the 
earlier epochs of Greek history, the Delphic Oracle (and other 
oracles too) may have exercised in the Greek world an influ- 
ence comparable in kind, though not in degree, with that of the 
philosophers in later ages. Such responses as that which was. 
given to Glaucus the Lacedaemonian became widely known, 
being made matter of common knowledge for example of life 
and instruction of manners, and they reinforced the authority 
of the commands and prohibitions which they illustrated and 
exemplified. They showed that these “Sayings of the Fathers” 
were the sayings of men who knew that whereof they spake. 

“Those in authority,” “the authorities,” in the pagan State: 
had the supervision of religious practices within the sphere of 
their jurisdiction. ‘‘Those in authority”, i.e. those who issued 
administrative regulations, claiming, and (normally) obtain- 
ing, submission, compliance, obedience, from the whole body of 
their fellow-citizens. How did that quality of bindingness, 
which made it discreditable, if not dangerous, to disregard and. 


*Herodotus has preserved the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, a 
Lacedaemonian, who, having guile in his heart, enquired of the God 
whether he should carry out his evil intent in word and deed. “Perjure 
thyself,” answered the God, “seeing that even to him’who keepeth his oath 
must death come at the last. Nevertheless, the nameless son of Oreus— 
though hands he hath none, neither feet—pursueth swiftly until he hath 
overtaken and destroyed the perjurer’s house, even to the uttermost gen- 
eration; but the seed of him who sweareth to his neighbour and disap- 
pointeth him not shall prosper after him upon the earth.” Glaucus, when 
he heard this reprcof, entreated pardon of the God, but was told that to 
tempt the God to countenance wickedness was all one with the actual 
execution of the evil purpose. In after days, it was told how within three 
generations the honor of Glaucus had been cut off from Lacedaemon, root 
and branch. (Hdt. VI. 86). 
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disobey their ruling, attach to it? Because those over whom 
they bore rule consented thereto, having either acquiesced in 
their assuming the position of rulers, or actually put them into 
-it. Why did the governed acquiesce in, or even establish their 
rule? Because they regarded them as capable of ruling—im- 
peri capaces—and capability of ruling is given by wisdom and 
integrity. 

There were many forms of polity in the ancient pagan 
world. But in all of them religion was an affair of the State, 
for the State was no godless society. Its founders, who had 
become gods, had established rites and ceremonies from the 
first, Which no good citizen would reject or tamper with, even 
though he might have doubts as to their real efficacy. Resident 
aliens were allowed to have their own ancestral gods, but that 
was because they were permitted to sojourn in a land which 
was not theirs, and if their religious observances threatened 
the public peace, they might be prohibited. The citizen might, 
if licensed by the magistrates, council, or whatever officials 
were appointed to exercise this function, become a worshipper 
at the sanctuaries of resident aliens. But he must not forsake 
the gods of his own people. Pericles praised Athens for the 
large measure of personal freedom enjoyed by her citizens. 
Plato thought Athens the very “‘limit’’ of freedom and easiness. 
But democratic, free-and-easy Athens, expelled Anaxagoras 
and Protagoras for expressing doubts as to the existence of the 
gods, and condemned Socrates to death for not recognizing the 
gods whom she recognized and worshipped. Socrates indeed 
might have escaped execution of the sentence of the court. But 
he would not. The laws of his country had condemned him. 
They required his life, and as a good citizen of Athens, he 
would yield it up. 

Authority in pagan religion, then—as exemplified in Greek 
and Roman paganism—attached to the State, the Common- 
wealth, which itself was a religious as well as a political orga- 
nization. The laws and institutions embodied the wisdom and 
judgment of the sacred Commonwealth. All power, all author- 
ity, in the Roman Commonwealth passed into the hands of 
Caesar and his successors in the monarchy established by him. 
Quite appropriately, Caesar became ‘“‘Divus’”, divine, even in 
his lifetime. Who gave him all this authority? Who but the 
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Senate and People! And why? Because of his qualities and 
achievements; forasmuch as an excellent spirit appeared in 
him. The glory that gathered around the first Caesar settled— 
and not altogether unworthily—on the second, and upon many 
others, on some of them very unworthily. But the Senate and 
People loved to have it so. 

2. Israel. Authority in religion was held by the priests and 
the prophets. The functions of the priests included teaching 
as well as the performance of rites and ceremonies in the court 
of the Tabernacle or the Temple. “The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth; for 
he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts.” ‘‘My people are de- 
_gtroyed for lack of knowledge: because thou hast rejected 
knowledge I will also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest 
to me.” The special knowledge possessed by the priests was of 
course knowledge of what was to be offered at new-moon and 
on the Sabbath, knowledge of what was to be done when a leper 
had been examined and pronounced clean, hoc genus omne. 
The colonists placed by the King of Assyria in the deserted 
cities of Israel found themselves plagued by lions. They at- 
tributed this annoyance to their own ignorance of “the manner 
of the god of the land”; ie. their ignorance of the ritual ap- 
proved by him, and used by his former worshippers. To 
remedy this defect, an Israelite priest was brought back from 
exile, who taught them how they should approach Yahveh, the 
God of Israel. But ritual knowledge was not the only kind 
which the priests were expected to possess. The words of 
Hosea and Malachi quoted above, when taken in their context, 
show that the priest was expected to be competent to instruct 
the people in conduct. The priest was “a messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts.” His function was to declare the will of the 
Lord. This included ascertaining the will of the Lord by Urim 
and Thummim, by means and methods corresponding to pagan 
“divination”, but it was not confined to this. Hosea would not 
have been so indignant with the priests had they merely failed 
—as a Roman would have said—-“to take the auspices.” The 
priests were the depositaries, the “keepers and witnesses”, if 
not the regular administrators, of a law which, in addition to 
ritual regulations, contained such precepts as “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself”, “Thou shalt not defraud thy neigh- 
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bour”, ‘Ye shall not steal, neither deal faisely, nor lie to one 
another”, “Thou shalt not vex a stranger, nor oppress him”, 
“Tf thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his 
burden, thou shalt surely help with him.” It appears that 
neglect of the moral side of their functions by the priests 
brought about the substitution of prophets of the order of 
Elijah for prophets of the order to which Saul joined himself 
on a certain occasion. What the priests neglected was taken 
up by the prophets. Itis to be noticed that the priestly and 
prophetic offices, originally united in Moses, are joined together 
again in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

To the priesthood of Israel, quite as much as to Israel’s 
princes, or other princes, came the word “I have said, ye are 
gods,” reminding them of their duty of giving just judgment 
and teaching righteousness. In this respect the priests of Is- 
rael are differentiated from the official state-priesthoods of the 
pagan world, these being orders of sacrifices, altar-ministers. 
It was the function of the priest in Israel to keep knowledge of 
justice and mercy and walking humbly with God, as well as of 
sin-offerings, thank-offerings, and the distinction of meats 
clean and unclean. 

In their knowledge lay their claim to be heard and obeyed, 
but not only in this. For though their knowledge of ritual no 
doubt availed them much, among people to whom ritual was so 
important, even when they displayed but little moral wisdom, 
yet another circumstance of their position was of supreme im- 
portance. They claimed—and the claim was accepted without 
question—not only official, but seminal descent from the men 
whom Moses, at God’s command, selected out of all Israel to be 
priests, and set apart to wait continually upon this very thing. 
The priest is “the messenger of the Lord of Hosts.” Not only 
does he present the sacrifices and offerings of his fellow-men, 
but he also delivers to him assurance of pardon and peace, and, 
if he truly fulfils his ministry, shows them the true and the 
right way. 

The priesthood of Israel, then, claimed Divine institution 
and Divine commission. But had the popular mind and will no 
part in their authority? It must be admitted that it had, and 
the same holds good of the authority held by the prophets. It 
is quite possible that a commission Divinely given may not ob- 
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tain recognition. The prophets experienced this, and in con- 
sidering the shortcomings of the priests, it should be taken into 
account that, while they were listened to as instructors and 
judges upon questions of ritual, they may have found their 
character as moral teachers ignored or even denied. However 
that may be, one knows that again and again when the word of 
the Lord came to Israel it was disregarded. Even when the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among them, “‘his own received 
him not.”’ The part taken by the popular mind and will in con- 
stituting the authority of priest and prophet in Israel is clear- 
ly indicated in Isaiah’s commission—‘“Go, and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, but per- 
ceive not.”” The consent of the people constituted the authority 
of priest and prophet in this sense—that, according as it was 
given or withheld, so their words took effect or failed of it. 
When it was given, what did that giving of consent mean? It 
did not necessarily mean recognition of power to punish griev- 
ously those who disobeyed, for though such punishment might 
have befallen, it might also have befallen in such a manner as 
-precluded the supposition that the messenger of the Lord of 
hosts had had any hand in it. The people of Jerusalem could 
hardly have supposed that Isaiah brought Sennacherib down 
upon them. What the yielding of consent and obedience meant 
was recognition of the fact that the messenger spoke truth— 
that he knew that he had wisdom. 

Between paganism on the one hand, and Judaism on the 
other, we see a great gulf fixed, for the pagan, though required 
to recognize the gods of his fatherland, might worship other 
gods besides, such as those who were appointed to bear rule 
over him approved of, while the Jew might worship none save 
Yahveh. In pagan religion, theology counted for much less 
than ritual. So long as the ‘rites and ceremonies were dili- 
gently performed, there was little likelihood of anyone getting 
into trouble for the confusion of divine persons or the division 
of the divine substance. It was not asserted “on authority” 
that the gods whose names were known were all the gods that 
existed. More than one altar in Athens and Attica bore the 
inscription ATNOZTO!I @EQI. But Judaism had a definite 
“creed.” First of the Ten Words was “I am Yahveh thy God: 
thou shalt have none other gods but me.” The pagan was not 
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compelled, under terror of divine wrath, to make an image of 
his god or gods, unless an “oracle” had been delivered enjoin- 
ing the making of an image, and such oracles were not found 
everywhere, if indeed anywhere. The Jew was absolutely for- 
bidden to make to himself any graven image for worship. 
Many thoughtful pagans looked with amused contempt upon 
images, even the finest, as utterly inadequate symbols of deity. 
But we never find a philosopher breaking down the carven 
work with axes and hammers. The Jew was always ready to 
play the iconoclast. 

In Paganism, again, morality was the maintenance of 
“mos et instituta majorum” rather than obedience to “lively 
oracles” uttered by a divine voice. It is not fair to paganism 
to say that it divorced religion from Morality. But the office 
of moral instructor was not so joined with sacredotal functions 
in paganism as it was in Judaism and Christianity. Aristotle 
held that the aim and purpose of the laws of the State was to 
make good men. He prefaces his ethical enquiry by describing 
it AS odiTLvy Tis UeOodos 

Socrates, in the Crito, represents the laws as the citizen’s 
guardians and teachers. Glaucus, son of Epicydes, was rebuk- 
ed by the god at Delphi for attempting to make him a partner 
in iniquity. Nemesis was believed to dog the steps of the 
proud. Still, the pagan priest, generally speaking, was an ex- 
pert in ritual and a temple-minister, rather than a teacher of 
righteousness. Moral teaching was not required of him. We 
have seen how these matters stood in Judaism, and Christian- 
ity from the first required the minister of sacred things to 
point out the way of righteousness by precept and lead in it by 
example. 

3. Christianity, Christendom. Originally, the seats of 
authority were held by the Apostles. They were believed to 
“have knowledge of that whereof they spoke.” They had been 
eye-witnesses of the acts and sufferings, of the humiliation and 
the glory, of Jesus. Their testimony, so we read in the narra- 
tive of the Acts, was confirmed by signs and wonders. It was 
also confirmed by the character of their lives. 

The position of Paul differed from that of the Apostles 
who had been associated with Jesus during the days of his 
earthly life. There are indications of conflict between those 
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who had become believers through Paul’s preaching, and those 
who had been converted by the other Apostles, among whom 
the lead was taken by Peter. Ultimately, it was Pauline doc- 
trine that prevailed, and its adherents claimed that it had 
obtained the approval of the older Apostles. They could refer 
to statements left by Paul himself in his Epistle to the Churches 
of Galatia, and to the narrative of the treatise entitled “Acts 

-of the Apostles.”’ But whether Paul was, or was not, for any 
length of time actually contending with and opposed by the 
older Apostles, he was at one with them on this point—that the 
apostolate was a Divine commission. For himself he makes 
high claims. The Gospel he preached. had been taught him by 
no human being, but ‘‘in revelation” by the Lord Jesus Himself. 
His call had come to him directly from Heaven, his commission 
and authority were of Heaven and not of men. 

With the Churches and sects of modern Christendom far 
from general agreement regarding the position of their several 
ministries, it may appear fantastic to speak of all Christian 
ministers of religion as one order. Yet each one of the great 
Christian bodies claims that its pastors are engaged in work 
which was begun by the Apostles, and such a claim on behalf 
of a ministry or pastorate is a claim that it stands in the Apos- 
tolic succession. 

Ordination, or appointment to the ministry, is investiture 
with authority. The person ordained is to be heard as a teach- 
er, and recognized as a minister of the sacraments. Whence is 
his authority? What makes his acts valid, what gives him the 
right to speak and teach’? In the matter of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, what gives his acts and rulings a binding quality? 
Is he an authoritative person because he has been, directly or 
indirectly, elected by the congregation over which he is set? Is 
it the delegation of imperium, primarily resident and inherent 
in the general body of the congregation, to one of its members? 
Or is he an authoritative person, not merely because he has 
been called or elected by a congregation, or a whole group of 
congregations, to take office, but in virtue of some other cir- 
cumstance or quality as well? 

The ministerial commission is a twofold one. Each Chris- 
tian body needs a ministerial order of men, successors of the 
original ministers and pastors of the Church, i.e. successors of 
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the Apostles. The question, how that order is to be maintain- 
ed from age to age, and the question, how in case of a break in 
the succession that succession is to be restored, are rocks of 
offence upon which the unity of Christendom has been shat- 
tered. But those who are to be ministered unto are in a posi- 
tion to claim some part, directly or indirectly, in the admission 
of men to this order, and in the appointment of members of 
this order to the actual exercise of ministry. The authority of 
ministers, then, is the authority of office-holders. But it is also 
the authority of men whose commission, in its ultimate origin 
is from God, their office having been instituted by Christ Him- 
self, as the Son of God. 

One part of their ministry is doctrine. It is not open to 
the individual minister to preach and teach simply and solely 
in accordance with his own judgment. He has received the 
fidei commissum of a ‘form of sound words.’ He, therefore, 
and the whole company of his order, must be guided by the 
written records of Apostolic teaching and practice. What they 
teach, and what they do as ministers (rites and ceremonies) 
must square in principle with the acts and teaching of those 
who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word of God 
Incarnate. The written record of the New Covenant does not, 
like that of the Old, give a number of detailed instructions con- 
cerning acts of religion. But even with all its multiplicity of 
details the Law of Moses left full scope for the activities of 
vomod.oananol. . 

The Law of the New Testament is expressed in principle. 
The application of it to the actual emergencies of human life 
is the Torah, the instruction, which the lips of the Christian 
priest should keep. Besides matters of conduct, moreover, the 
Christian minister has matters of belief whereon he must dis- 
course. What is the right interpretation of all that Apostles 
and Evangelists have written concerning the Person of Christ, 
or Divine Grace, or the Holy Spirit? Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, and learning 
is more than mere reading over—more even than committing 
to memory. ‘‘Understandest thou what thou readest? How 
can I, except some man shall guide me!” 

There are those who speak as though they believed that the 
true way of religion for everyone lay in his interpreting the 
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Scriptures for himself, without paying much regard, if any, 
to interpretations differing from his own. It would not need 
a prolonged enquiry to discover that those who protest against 
the ingérence of tradition and authority—the authority of min- 
inisters—in the interpretation of Scripture, assume a decid- 
edly authoritative tone whenever they find occasion to commu- 
nicate their beliefs and opinions to others. No one, I venture 
to say, is so authoritative‘as the religious “free lance.” Yet, 
while he exults in his freedom from the yoke of servitude to 
any human authority, he is really depending on authority. 
Suppose that to such an one, after his having set forth his 
moral code and theological system, the question is put, “On 
what do you ground all this teaching? What is your evidence 
for its soundness and truth?” He will refer the question to 
the Bible, telling him that in its pages is contained the revela- 
tion, vouchsafed by God, of the truth that makes men free. He 
will have to admit, of course, that “‘the inspiration of the 
Bible” means the inspiration of the men who wrote the several 
books of which the Bible is composed. If he be then asked how 
he knows that these men were inspired, it will hardly be enough 
that they should cite the words of the Second Epistle of Peter, 
“holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,”’ 
for the author of that document is not exactly an independent 
witness. If personal experience of the truth and divinity of 
the Bible be alleged, the witness may have to face the question 
whether he was not put in the way of attaining to that per- 
sonal experience by a certain predisposition in favour of the 
Bible, and he may be called upon to account for that predispo- 
sition. It will be strange, indeed, if this line of questioning 
does not lead to the discovery that the man who has. renounced 
authority was not originally influenced by it, and that this in- 
fluence was the immediate moving cause of his seeking to the 
Bible for his rule of belief and rule of conduct. How is it that 
the writings of the Prophets, Apostles, and Evangelists have 
been preserved to this day? Again, how do we account for the 
fact that other books, which might have been included under 
the title of Holy Writ, have not been included? How is it that, 
out of the whole mass of Jewish and Christian literature, only 
a few works have come to be distinguished from the rest as 
canonical, authentic, sacred? 
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As individuals vary in other things, so do they in their 
acceptance, or rejection, of the Bible as the treasury of having 
wisdom. Of those who profess to reverence it, some do so, and 
have always done so, without having thought much, if at all, 
about the reasons justifying that position. They acquiesce in 
what they have been told about it by teachers and preachers, to 
whose testimony they have given an assent, and to whose 
authority a recognition, that is almost unconscious. Others 
have given a rational assent. They have first believed, then, it 
may be, they have wrestled with doubts—suffering the “‘grow- 
ing pains” of the intellect—then they have found reasons for 
believing. In such cases, one finds that the position they have 
taken up is the “‘resultant” of private judgment combined with 
the influence of the testimony of others, a great ‘‘cloud of wit- 
nesses.” Even on points where they may be said to have sur- 
rendered private judgment, the very act of surrender has been 
determined by private judgment. “This I cannot pretend to 
understand,” such an one will say,’”’ I cannot reason it out. But 
others before me, men who were neither foolish nor wicked, 
have taken up the position of assent, not that of denial. Many 
have lived to good purpose in the faith of these things. I will 
endeavour to follow in the way wherein they walked.” Ra- 
tional belief is not of the same extent or content in every 
instance. But all rational believers have this in common, that 
they do recognize authority, and the authority they recognize 
is not that of their several reasoning minds only. It is the 
authority of other minds, whose utterances are utterances of 
sincerity and knowledge, utterances confirmed less “in per- 
suasive words of human wisdom” than “in manifestation of 
spirit and power.” Once again, we find authority constituted 
by knowledge and experience. 

H. T. F. DUCKWORTH. 
Trinity College, Toronto. 


EDUCATION ON THE FRONTIER. 


hei aim of the Reading Camp Association has been to 
demonstrate to the public in general and the provincial 
governments in particular, by a series of experiments in each 
province, that the education of the frontiersman at the camp 
and on the homestead is feasible. It has shown that in spite of 
the long hours of labor something worth while can be accom- 
plished and preparation made for the shorter day that is in- 
evitably coming when the worker will have leisure to study to 
better advantage. 

The Association has looked to the Universities to supply 
instructors for carrying on the work and it has not appealed in 
vain. During the last twelve years four hundred college men 
have donned the rough dress of the frontiersman, gone down 
into the ditch with the workers and engaged in the most menial 
tasks. They have shared the burdens and lived clean lives in 
the very same conditions in which the men live and work. Not 
a few young men in this country have been forced to paddle 
their own canoes while acquiring an education. When they 
have not done so literally in acting as guides to surveyors and 
prospectors, they have metaphorically by engaging in some 
other form of manual labor equally beneficial for their physical 
development. Our difficulty has been to secure a sufficient 
number of this class in the winter season. 

Before the provincial governments’ assume full responsi- 
bility for the education of the lumberjack, miner, fisherman, 
navvy and homesteader it will be necessary for the Universities 
to furnish more of this type of graduate. The success of the 
experiments, the sympathetic co-operation of the public, of the 
Universities themselves, of the provincial departments of edu- 
cation, and the general centrifugal tendencies in education lead 
the writer to believe that the Universities will yet measure up 
to the task. 

Just at present none of our forms of education is fully 
adapted to the needs of the frontiersman, nor in fact of the 
rural population generally. But hopeful signs are not lacking. 
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The adaptation of the school to industrial, agricultural and 
social uses, termed the “discovery of the school house” ; corre- 
spondence schools, Chatauqua courses, and the short courses 
recently organized by many of our provincial governments are 
steps in the right direction and are bound to result in some- 
thing better. Even Indian industrial education is subject to 
this criticism. Only a mere fraction of Indian children can be 
induced to quit their homes and take advantage of the school. 
The majority remain in ignorance, while the life in the new 
conditions is so vastly different from the nomadic life of the 
encampment that the educational development is forced and 
unnatural, and in a great many cases undermines the physical 
‘constitution of the student. The methods that our Indian in- 
dustrial principals are forced to adopt in order to beguile 
scholars away from their parents to the schools are little short 
of criminal and are unworthy of our civilization. It is high 
time that we brought industrial education to the Indian camp 
instead of severing the family ties and outraging the harmless 
superstitions of the pathfinders of our great common heritage. 
All education to be useful must be brought to the farm and 
camp and shop. Especially is this an urgent necessity in the 
case of primitive and unlettered peoples where the separation 
of children from the home is so strenuously opposed. We have 
sufficient evidence of the uselessness of this method in the fact 
that the great majority of the Indian students drift back into 
their old habits, refuse to cultivate the soil, and depend upon 
the chase for a living. The late Dr. Oronhyatekha is an excep- 
tion and there may be one or two others of lesser weight, but 
they are only exceptions proving the rule. The students of our 
Indian schools seldom make any serious attempt to apply the 
methods of farming taught them. This is due in great part to 
the fact that they are not taught the application of the method 
on their particular piece of land. This of course can only be 
done on the spot. Indian, and in fact all industrial education 
is most commendable but fails in its object because it dissoci- 
ates the student from his natural environment. It unsettles 
him for a life of usefulness on the farm and in the workshop 
where after all he is most needed. 

A larger number of graduates of the famous negro Tuske- 
gee Institute go back to the farm, but this is partly due to the 
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fact that the conditions in which they work at the school are 
‘ not essentially different from those on their farms. It is part- 
ly due also to the personality of its founder. Booker T. Wash- 
ington is able to convince his pupils that the labor of the hands 
is honorable, essential to health and a very necessary part of 
one’s education. Few teachers succeed so well where the 
scholar is taken out of his natural element to be taught. It is 
common knowledge that the managers of agricultural schools. 
generally for colored youths in the South are greatly discour- 
aged. About ten per cent. of the students and graduates take 
up farming as a means of livelihood, fifteen per cent. go into 
trades and business, twenty per cent. enter the teaching pro- 
fession and the balance of fifty-five per cent. become hotel and 
Pullman car porters. In fact, not more than ten per cent. of 
the graduates of our own agricultural colleges go back to the 
farm to earn their bread and butter. The essential difference 
between instruction at the school and on the farm—and this is. 
true of all industrial education—is that the student does his. 
work with expensive machinery, in conditions and with tools 
and materials that are not within his grasp on the little plot of 
ground at the back of the township. The lesson and the appli- 
cation must be taught together on his own five acres and in his. 
own crude workshop, else it is “love’s labor lost.” 

The call to the high school, the technical school, the agri-- 
cultural college and University is to modernize education, to 
bring it out from its long seclusion in the cloisters and labora-- 
tories of the cities to the practical service of man as “‘the daily 
round, the common task” on the farm, the lake, the ocean, in 
the shop, the mine, the woods. Of course it will always be 
necessary to have stationary buildings and laboratories at fixed. 
centres and more of them, but these should no longer be self- 
contained and barren. They should become the parents of other 
universities and schools and like Abraham of old inherit the 
promise: “As the stars so shall thy seed be.” In this age of 
easy transportation, expensive apparatus that could not be 
supplied to smaller institutions at a reasonable cost could be 
kept on wheels and available for courses of study in a number: 
of centres when required. 

The problem of the city is the complement of that of the 
frontier. The city is the nursing bed of ease, luxury and vice.. 
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Its streets must be widened, its slums depopulated. But how? 
The city furnishes abundant opportunities for mental, but not 
enough for physical development. No man ean be normal who 
does nothing but work with his mind. On the other hand, the 
slum dweller soon becomes a defective for lack of regular and 
-remunerative labor of the hands. Since this cannot be had in 
the slums, it will be necessary to remove him to the frontier 
camp or homestead. There he will find opportunities to develop 
the physical side of his nature. But it is equally true that no 
man whose whole horizon is bounded by sordid toil (sordid 
only because excessive) can become a citizen worthy of an 
empire greater than the chief Apostle ever knew. Neither 
mental nor manual labor for all is possible in the city. ‘But 
both mental and manual labor are feasible on the frontier. 
Therefore the only solution of the slum problem and of the high 
cost of living is provision on the frontier for the education of 
the frontiersman. No ‘‘back-to-the-land’”’ movement will ever 
amount to anything unless men, women and children have the 
same opportunities for study and entertainment at the camp 
and on the quarter section that they have in the city. Is this 
possible? In my opinion it is not only possible but natural. 
Higher education should never have become the monopoly of 
the cities. 

The advocates of manual training and consolidated schools 
have done yeoman service in this direction. More and more 
the tendency is so to adapt primary and secondary education 
as to bring it to the door of every boy and girl in agricultural 
communities. High school and university education will soon 
follow. An effort is made to place schools at strategic points 
in order that they may be reached by the greatest number of 
children. To aid in this, arrangements are made to drive them 
to central schools. The expense incurred in transportation has 
been the greatest obstacle but this is being lessened by the 
improvement of roads. 

It is only another step from the settled country to the 
homestead, the lumbering, mining, fishing and railway con- 
struction camps where men are already gathered together in 
convenient groups awaiting the instruction and entertainment 
so long denied them. Would our city dwellers not be happier 
and healthier if this step were taken and our tenement houses 
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decimated to fill up a few more of our vacant one hundred and 
sixty acre lots? Every school and college in every large city 
between Halifax and Victoria is overcrowded, the atmosphere 
vitiated, and the ends of education to some extent at least de- 
feated. There never was a period in the history of the world 
when more attention was given to the cities. What with insti- 
tutional churches, college settlements, night schools, etc., the 
slum dweller is beginning to think that he is a necessary factor 
in the situation. Thereis a danger of poulticing the social 
cancer so comfortably that a state of sickness in the metropo- 
lis with all this interest and fuss is more alluring than a condi- 
tion of healthy activity at the camp or on the homestead. The 
true solution is not in needlessly multiplying institutions for 
the cities’ slums, but in making frontier life so attractive that 
the laborer will spurn the city with its ease and luxuries, and 
the college man hasten to God’s open. 

The University makes little pretence at educating men for 
the frontier. It seeks to fit them for the learned professions. 
Naturally the surplus are not drawn to the farm and frontier 
camp any more than are the graduates of the industrial and 
technical schools and agricultural colleges. The University 
has long neglected to teach the young the dignity and the wor- 
ship of labor. It has frittered away their time and health and 
means in acquiring mere shibboleths of “culture”, while to 
accomplish this they have been allowed, even encouraged to 
burn the midnight oil and become intoxicated with the strong 
wine of distant aerial will-o’-the-wisp professions to which 
they seldom attain and for which their training unfits them. 
This too has been done in the very face and within hearing of 
helpless men and women and children in the slums calling for 
guides whose hands and feet and reasoning powers are alike 
educated to lead them, to help them develop the natural re- 
sources of our common home—the soil, the waters, the woods, 
the ores. 

The writer has always claimed that the scene of men’s 
labor is the proper place for their education. Even on peda- 
gogical grounds the reason is evident. The idea should not be 
separated from the object. It cannot be fully grasped apart 
from the object and the impression is more than doubled when 
the two are studied together. Forestry, botany, zoology, min- 
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eralogy, geology, surveying, mathematics, can all be studied to 
better advantage in the light and open. The student will re- 
member a proposition in Euclid that he demonstrates with 
sticks for lines, cords for radii and barrel hoops for circles. 
The student of chemistry could not only learn the names of 
acids and alkalis, with a few for ready use; he could also learn 
to manufacture at will from plants secured by his own hands, 
what he required, while the formulae used and reactions ob- 
tained in these circumstances would never be forgotten. What 
precious time is frittered away by the artist in badly ventilated, 
poorly lighted and heated studios copying other people’s mis- 
takes, while he might be painting Nature among the massive 
pillars of pine and maple under a canopy that has the Milky 
Way for a web and Orion and the Pleiades for woof by night 
and the blue sky by day. 

This would result probably in fewer Johnsons and Mac- 
aulays to catalogue and make records for us, but in more 
Wordsworths to enrich us with the joy of Nature; more Bes- 
semers to endow the world with some new process of improv- 
ing the value of its ores to the saving of millions in human life 
and treasure; more Stephensons, Watts and Wrights to create 
new means of transportation and eliminate war by making man 
our neighbor and creating a better understanding; more rail- 
splitting Lincolns to strike the fetters from the slaves of every 
color and race and tongue; more Edisons to harness the powers 
of Nature as yet mysterious and untamed, and teach the world 
to laugh and sing. 

These two classes, the professional man and the toiler, the 
rich and the poor, the master and man, need each other. But 
who will show them that each can find his own highest good in 
sharing the burdens of the other? The University! Two years 
ago a young young farmer, E. T. Mitchell, an undergraduate 
of the University of Alberta, acting in the dual capacity of 
navvy and instructor on the G.T.P., was working on a trestle 
crossing the Yellow Head River, British Columbia. By means 
of ropes and a cable, workmen, most of whom were Belgians, 
were being transported on a scow from one side to the other. 
The strong current upset the crude transport and the men 
were thrown into the water. One man was carried away and 
perished. Others struggled to a place of safety, but one was 
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still in imminent danger and unable to make shore. A crowd 
had gathered on the bank waving their hands and arms but 
none ventured to try to save him. Mitchell sprang from the 
bridge, ran to the men and, extending his hand, formed a 
human chain, waded into the river and rescued the drowning 
man. The presence of mind and consecration of heart that in- 
spire the healthy, well-developed man to take a risk in a worthy 
cause, are the qualifications that lead us to look to the Univer- 
sity for young men who will bridge over the great chasm that 
exists between the toiler in the eddy and the man of wealth and 
influence on the bank. This right type of college man, made 
physically as well as mentally fit by actual labor of the hands 
in his daily toil as well as by study, is the connecting link be- 
tween rural and urban life, between employer and employee, 
between labor and capital. 

The slums of our cities must be depopulated, the vast 
stretches of our great heritage settled. We have hitherto made 
the mistake of educating one class at the expense of another 
and injuring both. The frontiersman is the brother who is 
debauched by doing too much of the drudgery for the family, 
and the college lad is often spoiled by being satiated and made 
effeminate with a one-sided education he does not earn. The 
latter should be allowed to do part of the work at the camp, on 
the farm, and in the workshop, to relieve his abused and 
neglected brother and to secure for him too a little leisure to 
acquire an education on his own account. In my opinion the 
only way to get men to remain on the farm and in the camp is 
to educate them there, and the task of educating them there is 
the duty of the university graduate. Here is missionary work 
of the best kind that lies ready to the hands of all who will 
undertake it. Will the graduates of our Canadian Universities 
rise to their opportunities and make Canada the country where 
the men who do the rough pioneer work on the widening fron- 
tiers of civilization are given a chance to have at least some of 
the advantages enjoyed by the men in the towns and cities? | 


A. FITZPATRICK. 
Reading Camp Association, Toronto. 
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OME years ago while travelling on a Western railway, the 
writer was interrogated by a chance acquaintance as to 
his business. He replied that he was a professor of Education. 
“Why!” remarked his questioner, “I thought every professor 
was a professor of Education.” In a certain very important 
sense the implied criticism was a valid one. Every professor, 
at least in so far as he reflects upon the organization of his 
subject matter as distinguished from the subject matter itself, 
and upon the various principles and methods of teaching which 
he employs in his daily work, is a professor of Education, but 
in posse rather than in esse. 

The professor of Education in esse is a very recent addi- 
tion to the academic circle, and since he is something of a 
parvenu it is natural that, in some quarters at least, he should 
be regarded with a measure of suspicion. 

The fact, however, that education is being accepted as a 
study worthy of University rank in the most conservative in- 
stitutions, both on this continent and in Europe, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of the worth of its content and the value of 
the contribution which it conceivably can make to the sum 
total of human knowledge and human efficiency. What that 
content at present is, and what that contribution may be, are 
the topics of the two main divisions of the present article. 

Any person who has spent even an hour before a class 
knows that there is a great deal more in teaching than simply 
telling what one knows. The process of teaching has for its 
correlative the process of learning and the mind of the learner 
is proverbially an uncertain quantity. Now in the centuries 
of schoolroom practice which are already behind us there has 
been accumulated a considerable body of professional lore, 
ranging as to the character of its contents from philosophic 
maxims general if not universal in their scope, to specific de- 
vices and tricks of the trade. When training schools for teach- 
ers were established this body of knowledge in an organized 

and systematized form became, naturally, the basis for lecture 
and comment and demonstration. 
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Teaching, however, in its more manifest aspects, is a spe- 
cial art calling for special skill, so it was perhaps inevitable 
that the early training of teachers should be of a narrowly 
practical sort, of a sort calculated to produce schoolmasters 
rather than educators, artisans rather than artists. This 
tendency was accentuated by the rather limited intellectual 
outlook of many of the instructors, by the shortness of the term 
of instruction, by the inadequate preliminary training of most 
of the students, and by the greatness of the need as compared 
with the means of supply. 

It was largely to remedy this defect that, within the last 
quarter century, schools, colleges, departments and faculties 
of education (to mention only the chief names by which they 
have been known) have become an essential part of University 
activity. 

This adoption of the study of education by the universities 
has meant a tremendous extension of the scope of the subject 
and a corresponding enrichment of its content. There are, at 
present, at least six well recognized departments in the subject, 
some of which are known by names which are self-explanatory 
and others of which may need a word of comment. 

First, there is the History of Education, considered not 
only as an account of famous educational movements and the 
lives of famous educators but, in a wider sense, as an attempt 
to describe the part which organized educational activity has 
played in the whole movement of civilization. There is at the 
present time perhaps no field of historical research more invit- 
ing and more promising of rich returns than the one which has 
just been indicated. 

Second, there is the Philosophy of Education, which not 
only studies in detail the educational writings of such great 
thinkers as Plato, Aristotle, Milton, Bacon, Locke and Kant 
(to mention only a few of the great names which might be 
brought forward in this connection) but also considers care- 
fully the educational significance of present day philosophic 
movements and touches in turn upon the great problems of 
mental, moral, social and political philosophy. 

The Psychology of Education is now quite generally recog- 
nized as worthy of a separate place and name. The mind of 
the child differs in many important ways from the mind of the 
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adult. Teaching on the one hand and learning on the other in- 
volve certain characteristic mental processes which should be 
studied in detail. The study of educational psychology differs 
from general psychology not so much in its subject matter as 
in the fact that it is definitely practical in its character and 
hence selects for emphasis and special study those phases of 
mind which are most clearly manifested in the life of the 
school room. 


The fourth and fifth divisions are those of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, and these, as the names imply, consider 
such problems as courses of study, the scope and the inter- 
relations of the various subjects, and the general methods of 
instruction which are suitable to various ages of childhood and 
youth and to various types of school. 


A sixth division is that of Educational Administration. 
The administrator, whether he be inspector, or superintendent, 
or supervisor, or principal, has a task somewhat different 
from that of the teacher. As the agent of a system he should 
understand that system, not only as regards its mechanism but 
also as regards its aims and purposes, and of these last he 
should be an authoritative exponent. All this necessitates 
a study of school organization in both its local and na- 
tional aspects, of school legislation and taxation, and of the 
many supplementary educational agencies (libraries, play- 
grounds, philanthropic societies, etc.) which are coming more 
and more into conscious relationship with the school. An 
adequate survey of these includes a careful study of educa- 
tional institutions in the different countries of the civilized 
world, especially those of Britain, France, Germany and the 
United States. 


Such a pretentious outline as the foregoing would suggest 
a large staff of specialists each directing research in his own 
special field and each responsible for lecture courses of a de- 
cidedly intensive character within his own department. This 
is, in fact, an ambition realized already in a great measure by 
certain of the larger and wealthier universities in Europe and 
in the United States. All that can be hoped for in Canadian 
universities for many years to come are courses by instructors 
who have some notion of the extent and importance of the sub- 
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ject and a fairly complete understanding of one or more of its 
important departments. 

No mention has as yet been made of the practical aspects 
of the university study of Education as distinguished from the 
purely theoretical aspects. At the present time there are in 
connection with various university departments of Education 
on this continent and in Europe schools of elementary and sec- 
ondary grade which serve with varying degrees of efficiency 
the purposes of practice, demonstration and experiment. They 
represent a tendency towards that close union and interaction 
between theory and practice the need for which is regarded as 
a necessity by all our professional schools at the present time. 

For the treatment of the second general division of our 
subject little space remains. It has already been pointed out 
that the elevation of the study of Education to the rank of a 
University subject has given it a breadth and a richness that 
could not otherwise be obtained. It is to be hoped that this 
broadening and enrichment will continue. On the other hand, 
it may, without any presumption on the part of the professor 
of Education, be expected that other university departments 
and faculties may profit by the more careful study and the 
more general understanding of educational principles and 
methods, for not even the most enthusiastic believer in the 
value of University training will contend that the work of the 
ordinary University lecture room is a model of pedagogic ex- 
cellence and that all our University courses are ideals of 
arrangement and selection. 

It is also quite possible that many students who have no 
thought of teaching as a profession but who, by way of pre- 
paration for useful lives, wish to understand one of the most 
significant movements of the present day, may find much 
profit and satisfaction from those courses in education which 
have a direct bearing upon the problems of parenthood and 
citizenship. These courses might quite conceivably be accept- 
ed as satisfying a part of the requirements for the ordinary 
B.A. degree without any sacrifice of the high intellectual stand- 
ards which that degree very properly demands. 

One further observation will suffice by way of conclusion. 
Through its professional faculties and schools the University 
serves in various concrete ways the higher life of the nation, 
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but no professional faculty contributes more directly and pow- 
erfully to national stability and prosperity than.does an effi- 
cient faculty of education. In the training of an enlightened 
and devoted body of educational leaders for our elementary 
and secondary schools, the University performs an act of pub- 
lic service so manifest in its character and so far-reaching in 
its influence that increased public approval and support of the 
University in all its departments must necessarily follow. 


H. T. J. COLEMAN. 
Faculty of Education, 
Queen’s University. 
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T is sometimes forgotten that the chief movers in the great. 
and glorious restoration which restored to the throne of 
England the scape-grace Charles II. were the Presbyterians. 
Under Oliver Cromwell the leaders of this Church had fallen 
so foul of the victorious Independents that they had been will- 
ing to bring back the King rather than to suffer longer the rule 
of the Saints. Once they had put their necks under royal rule, 
they soon found that if Cromwell had chastised them with 
whips, the restored Cavaliers chastised them with scorpions. 
But at first Charles II. walked warily, and was fain to scatter 
a few crumbs of reward among the Presbyterian leaders. One 
of these was the well-known Denzil Holles, whom he raised to 
the House of Lords, and sent as Ambassador to Paris. 

Denzil Holles was born on 31st October, 1599, the son of 
John Holles, first Earl of Clare. In 1624 he entered Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of St. Michael in Cornwall, and from 
that date was a member of all the Parliaments of Charles I. 
From the first he was one of the opponents of the Court party, 
and in 1629 was one of those who held the speaker down in his 
chair by main force, while Eliot made his famous protest 
against tyranny. ‘‘Never man went about to break Parlia- 
ments, but in the end Parliaments have broken him,” said the 
Puritan leader, and from him Holles learned a faith in Parlia- 
mentary government which never failed him in his darkest 
hours. Soon afterwards he was sent into exile by Charles I, 
but returned in time to be elected to both the Short and the 
Long Parliaments, and was one of the five members whom 
Charles vainly tried to seize on 4th January, 1642. Of the war 
he was at first a strong supporter, and served with distinction 
at Edgehill and at Brentford, but his Presbyterianism drew 
him further and further apart from the Independent Cromwell, 
and made him an advocate of peace with the King, with the 
result that after the triumph of the army he was exiled by 
Cromwell, as he had been by Charles I. In 16.. he returned, 
and did such good service in promoting the Restoration, that 
in 1661 he was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron 
Holles of Ifield, Sussex. 
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In 1663 he was sent by Charles II. as his ambassador to 
Louis XIV. of France. The sending of this stiff-backed old 
precisian to the Court of the Sun King, then at its gayest, 
proved curiously unsuitable, and Holles’ impracticable conduct 
in his embassy aids us to understand why both under Cromwell 
and under Charles II. Presbyterianism failed as a political 
force. 

Though appointed in May, 1662, Holles did not get his in- 
structions till July, 1663. Some parts of these are interesting: 

“You shall carefully peruse all the treaties made between 
France and the late Usurped Powers, and insist upon all such 
concessions as have been made to this nation in those treaties. 

And upon our enjoying all those rights and privileges 
which were yielded unto us with reference to the trade to Bor- 
deaux, and all other concessions of advantage granted hereto- 
fore, and if you find any scruple of doubt made in granting 
those particulars or any other comprehended in the treaty 
with Cromwell for the advantage of this nation; upon any sug- 
gestions that Cromwell did in consideration thereof do many 
things for the benefit of France, and particularly that he did 
not pretend to the title of France, and if there shall therefore 
be any insinuation to you as if they expected We should have 
that title out of our style, you know well how to answer the 
former suggestions, and how impossible it will be for Us to ac- 
cept worse conditions than they gave to an Usurper, and to the 
latter concerning the title, you will express such a dislike, as 
of a thing you cannot heare, and as a thing which you cannot 
imagine can ever be moved to Us. 

“You shall take with you some Godly, learned, orthodox 
divine, and use in your house the service of Common Prayer. 


1This Holles, though a Presbyterian, was willing to do. Unfortu- 
nately the Chaplain turned out to be, in Holles’s words, “a notorious 
drunkard and in his drink a roaring, swaggering, and swearing man, as 
I have not known any to be more.” When dismissed, he said that it was 
“because he was so much a conformist to the discipline of the Church of 
England,” and on his return to England spread scandalous stories about 
Holles. He was however more fortunate in his second Chaplain, who 
was no other than Henry Compton, afterwards Bishop of London, and 
one of the signers of the invitation to William of Orange. 
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But withal (to demonstrate to the world that the sense of Us 
and of the Church of England is far more moderate and chari- 
‘table than to intend a separation from the Communion of the 
Reformed Religion in that kingdom) you are not to forbear to 
go sometimes to Charenton,” after the ministers and principal 
persons have first applied themselves unto you with the respect 
which they have formerly used towards Us for our counten- 
ance and protection.” . 

Having got his instructions, Holles made haste to be off, 
and in July his first letter from Dieppe begins a long corre- 
spondence.® In this the first thing which strikes a reader is its 
extreme verbosity. His instructions had prescribed a mini- 
mum of one letter a week. Holles never writes less frequently 
than twice, usually thrice, and on occasions four times a week. 
Like many other verbose persons, he usually begins by a 
lengthy protestation that he has nothing to say. 

Almost equally noticeable is his mixture of pedantry and 
punctilio, his love of scolding, his delight in a grievance, his 
conscientious resolve to keep himself and everybody else, the 
Secretary of State and the King of France included, up to the 
mark. Even on shipboard he picked a quarrel with the wea- 
ther, and complains to the Secretary of State, Lord Arling- 
ton, of his ‘“foule and tedious passage.” On his arrival at 
Dieppe he promptly became involved in a quarrel with the 
Customs. 

21/11 July.* “The Governor hath been very civil. . . but 
I cannot bragge of any great civility from the officers of the 
Domaine’’, who opened and searched the ‘males’ of some of his . 


2The nearest place to Paris at which the Huguenots were allowed to 
hold their services. 


S’Many of his letters during his embassy have been published; for a 
list of the books through which they are scattered, see Firth and Lomas: 
Notes on the Diplomatic relations of England and France, 1603-1688. 
But the bulk of his correspondence is still in manuscript. At the British 
Museum are: Addit. Mss. 22920, containing some important letters from 
Holles in Paris to Sir George Downing at the Hague. Addit. Mss. 32679 
(ff. 11-14), chiefly private letters to his scape-grace son, Frank. At the 
Public Record Office: 8. P. France, 117-122. 


4It is an instance of his punctilio that he invariably dates his letters 
both Old Style and New Style. 
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suite who arrived before him, ‘‘and when I came myself they 
got my sumpters to their Custom House, and would have open-. 
ed them, but with much adoe my servants prevailed with them 
to forbeare, and one or two of them to come down to mee, be- 
ing gotte to bedde in my foule linnen because they kept away 
my other, and I talked so bigge to them en Ambassadeur that 
at last I scared them.. . . I heare they should say their Am- 
bassador was served so in England, but I am confident they 
lyed in it. Sr, you must know all that befalls me, and there- 
fore I make you this narrative, very untowardly written, being 
in bed, and held up while I.am writing.” 

He arrived at Paris on Aug.4/14, after stopping en route 
at Rouen; his first letter is dated Aug. 8/18, and shows him 
still unable to change his underwear: 

“This is now Saturday, yet Iam no nearer to entry or audi- 
ence or to any business than I was the first day I came, nay I 
cannot so much as shift my riding clothes, or any of my com- 
pany theirs yet since I came, for our goodes doe yet all remain 
sealed. . . . Except the King my master command me, I 
shall not give way to” their being searched, ‘for I conceive it 
an injury done to him, the King of France having sent his am- 
bassador a passe. . . . I think it is such a breakinge of that 
Kinges word and of the publick faith as nothing can be more, 
and which I may not give way to except the King command 
me. . . . My nephew my Lord Clinton tooke his things out 
of the shippe to make use of them heere, and they made him 
pay seaven livres for some new paires of silke stockins (three 
or four I thinke) which he brought for his owne wearing.” 
He finally offered to let Colbert come himself to search them, 
or send anyone else, “so he be not of the customers.” 

On Aug. 13/23 Arlington rather cut the ground from 
under his feet by replying that the French Ambassador’s goods 
were opened at his house “with an exactness that gave them 
much offence. . .. Also Iam informed that those of ye 
Douane at Paris proceeded in ye like manner with ye Queene 
Mother,” and he ended by telling Holles to do just what he 
thinks fit. 

He had his first audience with Louis XIV on Aug. 22 
(O.S.) and spoke to the Sun-King in language the young Louis 
was but little accustomed to hear: 
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Aug. 24, 0.S. ‘I think there will now be an end of it (i.e. 
of the trouble with the Customs). I told the King when I was 
with him on Wednesday, that I would not suffer any officer to 
come to search anything in my house, wh was to be privileged 
as belonging to the King my master, and that it was directly 
contrary to the Passe he had sent for me into England, upon 
wh the Kg my Master had sent me hither, and was as a Publick 
faith given, which was not to be violated. He saide, the mean- 
inge was that nothing should be paide, but that the use was 
alwayes to visit to prevent abuses, I answered the passes ought 
then to be made conformable, otherwise it made them deceive 
men to expect one thing, and have another done to them; that 
for the abuse, I did declare there was none, I had nothing there 
but what was for my owne use, and my company with me, and 
I would not wronge him in his Customes, nor say otherwise 
than what should be found trew for the Kgdome of France, 
and that an Ambassadors word was to be taken for greater 
matter than a little Custome, that I cared not if all the Court 
were present at the opening of the goods, and I did desire some 
might be there for publique satisfaction, but I could not answer 
it to my master to suffer an officer to come thither; so he said 
he had given order in it that it should be to my contentment; 
and Abbott Montagu sent me word yesterday morning, that 
Mr. Bonoeil, who is introductor of Ambassadors, should come 
as to visit me, and then I should open the goods before him, but 
yet he is not come, which may be for the holy dayes yesterday 
and todaye, and then he will come Munday; in the meantime it 
is a very great inconvenience to me, having neither clothes to 
putt on, nor furniture for my house.” 

His next woe was the insufficiency of his allowance and for 
some time no letter ends without an appeal for funds. On 
Nov. 18/38 he has found a grievance in this connection after his 
own heart. His allowance was to be £400 per month paid quar- 
terly. Does this, says Holles, mean lunar or calendar months? 
He writes to his son Frank that he is to urge on Mr. Secretary 
Morice that it is the former, i.e. that he is to receive quarterly 
not £1200 but £1300. A long wrangle followed, finally decided 
in his favor. 

Meanwhile he is never tired of keeping the unhappy Ar- 
lington up to the mark. “And give me leave to say you doe like 
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our commentators, who glide over a harde place in the Text, 
and take no notice of it, for you say nothing of what most trou- 
bled us here, the business of visiting our goods, in which I 
should have been very glad of some light, and some direction, 
to have knowen if the French Ambassador was served soe in. 
England, and what were best for me to doe.” 


“Having stayed till the last moment for yours, which are 
just come” is a frequent opening to his letters (eg. 2 Dec./ 
22 Nov.). It must really have been a great satisfaction to Ar- 
lington to be able (Holles’s letter of 14/4 Nov., 63) to reproach. 
Holles with the bad quality of his notepaper, which he consid- 
ers second-rate, and unbecoming an Ambassador. This cut the 
old precisian to the quick, and he defends himself at some 
length. “I did it tor good husbandry,” he asserts. Soon after- 
wards it was Holles’s turn, and he girds at Arlington for the 
incomprehensible nature of his cypher. “I send you a very 
exact copy of it (i.e. of part of Arlington’s last letter), for in 
such things which always are of a consequence, a little mistake 
in the writer may cause a great one in the actor.” (11/1 Feb., 
64/63). Holles’s own objection to the use of cypher led to 
many complaints from Arlington, but the Ambassador always 
asserts in reply that he seals his letters so carefully that it 
would be quite impossible for the most skilled operator to open 
them without detection. 


25/15 June, ’64. “I have this morning made an experi- 
ment to open a packett I had sealed up just as I doe mine to 
you, and I think I can doe as much as another in such an ex- 
ploite, if I sett about it, but for my life I could not doe it with- 
out breaking the paper, and I shall hereafter make it more dif- 
ficult, for I find where I seale it with wax upon a wafer, it is 
not to be opened without tearing, and I will putt two wafers 
towards ye one end where before I putt but one, and one of 
them shall be sealed with wax upon it, and the other not, and 
both of them shall take in the end of the paper which is under- 
most, so as both the ends of the cover shall be fastened to- 
gether by those wafers, so as if they should open the other 
seales (wch shall be hard to do for there shall be wafers there 
likewise) yet it shall be impossible to come to the letters with- 
out opening them also.” | 
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15/5 Nov., 64. “If you will be pleased to give order the 
covers may be made up with Paste, (which is but starch boyled 
up to a height) °*, and sealed upon as I doe, making some little 
holes in the upper paper that the wax may take to both, I durst 
lay all my estate, and my head to boote, weh I prize more, they 
are opened no way.” 

But all these minor grievances fade before the great ques- 
tion of the rank to be taken by the coaches of the Princes of the 
blood at his formal entry.® Holles insisted that they should go 
behind his carriage, Louis that they should precede. In this 
Holles was backed up by Charles II., and after some hesitation 
by Arlington. Downing also from the Hague wrote both to 
Holles and to Arlington not to suffer the princes of the blood 
to precede, and a war of precedents began, which was kept up 
for months, and in which both sides displayed great learning, 
both heraldic and historical. 

A compromise was soon suggested, whether by Charles II. 
or by his sister Madame, the Duchess of Orleans, does not ap- 
pear, that Holles should make “‘noe solemn entry at all” (Ar- 
lington’s letters of Nov. 28 and Nov. 30; Holles’s of 8 Dee. /28 
Nov.; 15/5 Dec.), but on Dec. 22/12 Holles reports that “the 
King (i.e. Louis) is much dissatisfied with it” (i.e. with this 
solution) as a president he saith for laying aside all entryes, 
and thereby depriving him of ye fruit of ye late difference with 
advantage gotten upon ye Spaniard.’”” 


>Of this “starch boiled thick” he was inordinately proud, and recom- 
mends its use in more than a score of letters. 


SIt is necessary to remember that his original entry, and audience 
with Louis, when he had spoken so plainly as to the Customs, was an 
informal, unofficial affair. The rule was for the Ambassador to enter the 
City, and to live quietly for some weeks or months. Finally, when all 
details had been arranged, he retired from the City, and made a formal 
or state entry, only after which did he formally appear at Court. 


‘This refers to the affray in the streets of London on Sept. 30, 1663, 
between the Count d’Estrades, the French Ambassador, and M. de Batte- 
ville, the Spanish, on the occasion of the entry of the Swedish Ambas- 
sador. After a fierce fight, the Spanish Ambassador’s attendants de- 
feated those of the Frenchman, and triumphantly drove through the City 
behind the coach of the King of England. Louis took the matter up 
hotly, forced the Spanish Court to recall de Batteville, and to promise 
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So the matter dragged on, with much expenditure of ink, 
till at last Madame arranged that Holles should have his formal 
audience at St. Germain, then the King’s favorite chateau, 
without any formal entry. Holles, who had a very soft spot in 
his heart for a pretty woman, was a great admirer of Madame, 
and wrote “I must do Madame right, who only by her dexterity 
and wisdom, carried on and managed all this business, and 
brought it to that point where it now is.” 

Thus at last, on 19/9 March, 1664/3, Holles is able to 
write “I am this day going to St. Germain’s.”” Three days later 
he gives an account of his reception, which was on the whole 
satisfactory, and feeling himself in favor (see letter of March 
26/16) he took occasion “to harange ye Dolphin, and did it till 
he cryed, yet at the last he embraced me.’’® 

His late-won favour was soon lost. On 9 April/31 March, 
1664, he gives a long account to Arlington of the latest indig- 
nity put upon him, in that at a reception at St. Germain’s, the 
Queen of France did not kiss Lady Holles, nor was she offered 
a tabouret, (stool). This Holles counted a direct slight to the 
Majesty of England, as embodied in himself and his wife, and 
only awaits Arlington’s orders to demand satisfaction. On 
April 4, however, Mr. Secretary wrote curtly that “your lady 
had no wrong,” with which Holles was fain to be content. 

These quarrels went on all through his embassy; a later 
one shows all concerned in so favorable a light that it is worth 





that thereafter the Spanish Ambassador should on all occasions yield the 
pas to the French. This concession was given up by the Family Compact 
signed on Aug. 15, 1761, by which it was arranged that their ambassa- 
dors should take rank by seniority. 


8The Dauphin may well be excused for weeping, for at the time he 
was but 2% years of age, having been born on 1 Nov., 1661. It was the 
custom to introduce the royal family to the heavy pomposity of Court 
etiquette from their earliest years. Thus on 27 April, 1669, at the recep- 
tion of Ralph Montagu as Ambassador, William Perwich writes from 
Paris to Sir Joseph Montagu: 

“His Ex|ce made his publique entry on ye 21st, and yesterday had 
his publique audience with the King, Queen, Dauphin, Duke of D’Anjoy 
and his sister.” 

The Dauphin was at this date aged 714, the Duke of Anjou was 7% 
months, and the little girl came in between. 
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relating. On an evening in June ’65, Holles set out in his car-- 
riage to pay a visit to a French nobleman. . Arriving at the 
door he found drawn up at the entrance the carriage of another’ 
guest, which made no attempt to get out of the way. More 
astonished than angry, Holles told one of his men to take the 
horse by the rein, and to lead the carriage on. On the lackey 
attempting to do so, several of the servants in attendance in 
the other carriage jumped down and began to belabour the 
poor fellow with cudgels. Holles at once sprang from his car-- 
riage, and thrust in between. ‘The footman—with his cudgel 
in hand—stood upon his defence, but I laid hold on it, and gave: 
him two or three blows with it.” Hearing the noise, the mas-- 
ter of the offending coach, a certain Marquis de Paulmy, came 
running out, sword in hand, and still further roused Holles’s: 
anger by expressing in an affected tone, his surprise at such 
conduct from a man “‘de votre aage.”’ ‘Not too old to give you. 
satisfaction when you will, and where you will’, flashed back 
the fiery old soldier of Edgehill, cudgel still in hand, all the 
cherished dignities and privileges of an ambassador thrown to 
the winds. The master of the house now appeared, and sepa- 
rated the combatants. The affair came to the ears of Louis. 
XIV., who was highly indignant, and flung de Paulmy into the 
Bastille, greatly to the delight of Holles, who is loud in his. 
praise of conduct “‘so handsome and so generous.’ Soon the 
affair took a new turn. The wife of de Paulmy, hearing of 
her husband’s fate, went into such violent convulsions that her: 
life was despaired of. Holles, as quick to forgive as to take 
offence, sought a special audience with the King, and asked. 
pardon for de Paulmy. This Louis was at first unwilling to 
grant, but at length made out the pardon, and with true deli-- 
cacy sent it not to the Governor of the Bastille, but to Holles. 
A servant from the British embassy was at once sent to the 
Bastille, and de Paulmy was allowed to fly to the relief of his: 
spouse. It is satisfactory to find that he came as soon as pos- 
sible to Holles, and made the most handsome apology for his. 
rudeness. 

I have gone into the details of these squabbles, not only 
because they illustrate the character of the man, but because: 
in his earlier letters there is little else of importance. He was 
at the Court of Louis XIV. That young monarch, enthusiastic: 
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for the good of his kingdom, deeply anxious to benefit all his 
subjects, from the highest to the lowest, was being served by 
as splendid a band of servants as monarch ever had. Colbert 
was introducing his great series of financial reforms, was 
building up the agriculture of France, her manufactures, her 
commerce, and her colonies. But while Holles does his best to 
plead the cause of the English merchants against the heavy 
duties imposed by Colbert on foreign shipping, he seems to be 
quite unconscious that this was part of an elaborate and scien- 
tific system of protection. De Lionne was carrying out, partly 
by skill, partly by the purchase of German kinglets, his elabo- 
rate scheme of alliances, which was to isolate the Spanish 
Netherlands, and make them easy of attack. But not till the 
outbreak of the war between England and Holland does Holles 
make any attempt at connected discussion of French foreign 
or domestic policy. 

Yet it is but fair to remember that there is another side, 
and that even as an ambassador Holles had his good points. 
His quarrelsomeness was in part at least due to his stubborn 
honesty, and to his patriotic pride in his country. The diffi- 
culty of the part which he had to play must not be forgotten. 
With Charles II. on one throne, and Louis XIV. on the other, 
it might have taxed the resources of a Talleyrand to uphold the 
credit of his nation while retaining his popularity. The affair 
between the French and Spanish Ambassadors in London 
shows that Louis XIV. had from the outset determined that 
France was not only to be the greatest state in Europe, but also 
to be acknowledged as such by all the other powers. This at 
least Holles saw, and the man who had faced Charles I. and 
Cromwell, and gone into exile rather than yield, was little like- 
ly to be subservient to one whom he doubtless regarded as an 
arrogant young French Papist. In his quarrel over the coaches 
of the French Princes, he is sometimes a little ridiculous, but 
after all the weight of historical precedent was on his side, and 
when in ’69 Ralph Montagu made his formal entry, after much 
haggling Louis gave up his claim, and the carriage of Montagu 
came next to the King, the Princes of the Blood following be- 
hing. Indeed Louis’s object could hardly be acquiesced in by 
an English patriot. Holles hit the nail on the head when he 
wrote (11/1 March, ’64/63) that the object of Louis was ”’to 
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incorporate the whole Maison Royale into one body, no other 
Prince or Potentate to come betweene, but to give a precedence 
to them all.’”’ There is patriotism as well as pique in his out- 
burst of 19/9 July, 64. “Yet our King alone of Monarchs need 
not fear him (Louis XIV) except it be that the other plough with 
his heifer, and get within his counsells: so will he unriddle his 
riddle, and I doubt not does now; otherwise I should not have 
orders sent me to go and visit the Princes of the Blood, which 
is now a tame yielding of that up, which we have struggled for 
all this while, and had gotten with so much difficulty; for in 
everybody’s judgment that hears of it, it is giving the Prece- 
dency, and as great a dishonour to the King, as can be, after 
all this bustle; and to have carried it, as I may say, in the Field, 
to be outwitted and persuaded out of it in his chamber. Sir, it 
makes me mad, that I wish myself ten thousand miles off, to be 
the unhappy man that must be forced to deliver up the honour 
of my King and Nation. Oh, that I had never come hither, or 
that I might soon be suffered to return from hence, where I 
shall hereafter be ashamed to show my face, which hitherto I 
could hold up with some comfort, though I received no Favor 
or Kindness from them. Yet they got no ground of me; nay, 
they had lost ground, which now they recover with advantage.” 

An ambassador who could neither be bribed, bullied or 
cajoled into doing anything contrary to his own honour or to 
that of his country may have cut a tactless and even ridiculous 
figure as a diplomat, but he was a better representative of his 
country than such a supple-backed and venal courtier as Ar- 
lington. “Lord Holles,” says Burnet,® “stood upon all the 
points of an ambassador with the stiffness of former ages, 
which made him very unacceptable to a high spirited young 
Prince, who began even then to be flattered as if he had been 
somewhat more than a mortal.” 

Yet while admitting that, like Alan Breck, he was a bonny 
fighter, he was no judge.of when he had a good case. He took 
his bull-dog grip without sufficient consideration. It may 
sometimes be necessary for an Ambassador to quarrel on the 
ninth part of a hair, but to make it an invariable practice is to 
run the risk of going wrong eight times out of nine. 








——- 


9Airy’s edition, 1. Bite. 
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The great political riddle which Holles had to answer was 
whether France intended to aid Holland in the war with 
England, which broke out in 1665. 

Holland is now a comfortable, prosperous country, where 
men and women are born and grow old and die; where agricul- 
ture and commerce and land and sea faring are carried on as 
elsewhere; but for world politics she cares little, save in so 
far as they point to her absorption by Germany. But in the 
Seventeenth Century her long and heroic fight with Spain for 
independence had given her a temper of steel: in the same war 
she had produced a race of sea-men; better banking and a bet- 
ter system of custom dues had given her the largest mercantile 
marine in the world. Against her was rising the might of 
England. Already under Cromwell the two nations had grap- 
pled; but though the genius of Blake had given England a 
doubtful victory, the Dutch were still far superior in their 
mercantile marine, had rebuilt their navy and were eager for 
another trial of strength. Relations grew steadily worse and 
worse. “The Mynhers,” wrote Holles, ‘use us very coursely 
everywhere. . . . The truth is, they would have all the trade, 
and will try a bloody nose before they quit their pretensions, 
and that is the quarrel.” 

As early as 1662 France had made a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Holland, but neither Charles IT. 
nor Holles could discover whether she meant to observe it. 
When the war broke out in 1665, Louis did, in a half-hearted 
way, come to the aid of his Dutch allies. A knowledge of his 
intention to do so would perhaps have prevented, or at least 
postponed, the war, and Holles has been much blamed for not 
giving notice to Charles of the intentions of Louis; but after 
going into the evidence with some thoroughness, I find that the 
uncertainty was shared by everyone else. 

Fanshawe, the English ambassador in Spain, was to the 
last so well treated by the French ambassador that he wrote to 
Holles that the French friendship for England was certain. 

The Earl of St. Albans was a very Grand Seignior, Lord 
Chamberlain to Henrietta Maria, Queen Dowager of England, 
and aunt of Louis XIV. He flattered himself on his knowledge 
of the French Court, and was eager to send to England such 
scraps of knowledge as he could pick up. “It is necessary,” he 
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writes to the English Secretary of State on his arrival in Paris, 
“that a man of my importance should give account of himself 
to you’; and he lost no opportunity of doing so. Yet in July, 
1665, after the war had begun, after the first great English 
victory at Lowestoft, St. Albans, who was in attendance in 
France on the Queen Mother, writes that he has had a private 
interview with Louis, in which the King said that ‘‘The difficul- 
ties arising out of his treaty with Holland did so perplex him 
that he knew not yet how to come to any conclusive discourse.”’ 

It may be said that Fanshawe was blinded by his vanity 
and St. Albans by his pomposity. But Madame, Charles’ sister, 
who during the latter part of his embassy had practically sup- 
erseded Holles as the medium for all private communications 
between her brother and Louis, gives him no hint that war has 
been resolved upon. Even if we-reject the Court gossip which 
accused Madame of having taken the best possible means of 
finding out the secret thoughts of her handsome brother-in-law, 
she was at least persona grata at the Court and by no means 
wanting in shrewdness. Yet her ideas are at least as undecid- 
ed as those of Holles. 

Finally, if there was one man who more than any other 
desired to discover the intentions of Louis, it was DeWitt, the 
Grand Pensionary of the United Provinces. DeWitt was.a 
wary and skilful politician, yet in Feb. ’65, he wrote to Van 
Beuningen, his ambassador at Paris, that “ Our trust is in 
Heaven alone.” It is perhaps not unfair to suppose that a 
diplomat does not appeal for celestial aid unless he is in some 
uncertainty as to his earthly ally. 

It is doubtful if such secrecy is really attainable in this 
world, even by the skilled diplomats of Louis XIV. It is much 
more reasonable to suppose that Louis was unable to make up 
his mind. “Je ne me trouve pas dans un petit embarras,” he 
writes frankly to d’Estrades at the Hague on Dec. 19, 1664. 
This continued to be the opinion of Holles, who on Jan. 14, ’65, 
wrote to Arlington, “my opinion is they are not yet come to 
any resolution at all.” A little later, (Feb. 6, N.S.) he writes 
to Downing, “I do believe they (the Dutch) rely very much 
upon France, and what France will do we know not yet.” 

The position of France was indeed extremely complicated. 
On the one hand a war between England and the United Pro- 
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vinces could not but be of the utmost advantage to the com- 
mercial and colonial schemes of Colbert. Already the newly- 
formed French East India Company had fallen foul of the 
Dutch. “The French are collecting subscriptions for their 
Kast India trade,” writes Holles on July 2/June 22, ’64, and he 
shrewdly adds, ‘‘the best subscription of all would be a warre 
between England and Holland.” In addition Louis hated the 
United Provinces with the hatred of a monarch for a Repub- 
lic, of a XVII. Century Catholic for a Protestant, and of a gen- 
tleman for a clod-hopper. On the other hand he had a liking 
for Charles II. as a member of the same profession as himself, 
as a sympathizer with Catholicism, and as gentleman of good 
manners and easy virtue. 

Yet even at this time Louis was probably more intent on 
sharing the heritage of the dying King of Spain, and in special 
on securing the Spanish Netherlands, than in building up the 
colonial and commercial prosperity of his kingdom. To such a 
policy the undue preponderance of either England or Holland 
would have been, if not fatal, at least extremely inconvenient; 
hardly less dangerous would have been the alliance of one or 
other with the House of Austria. His best policy was thus to 
hold off as long as he could, and to give fair words to both par- 
ties. For not discovering the mind of the French King pre- 
vious to its being made up, Holles is not to be blamed. His 
fault was rather that he took no advantage of these embarrass- 
ments of Louis, stood on his dignity on every possible occasion, 
and by one final insult hastened the declaration of war. 

On Aug. 29/19, ’65, Holles had the last, and in some re- 
spects the bitterest of his quarrels. Lady Holles was on her 
way to Court, in the ambassadorial coach, following Madame, 
on whom she was in more or less official attendance. At the 
street corner they met the carriage of the Princess de Carig- 
nan, a haughty personage proud of her royal blood, widow of 
the soldier whose regiment played so important a part in the 
early days of New France. A squabble promptly arose among 
the lackeys. Those of the Princess were the more numerous 
and the better armed, and those of Holles were forced to re- 
treat in disorder. Louis compelled the Princess to give a some- 
what perfunctory apology to Lady Holles, but Holles chose to 
insist that the injury had been done not by one woman to an- 
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other, but by a Princess of the blood royal to his wife in what 
might be called her ambassadorial capacity, as attendant on 
Madame, and demanded a more official apology. This both the 
Princess and the King flatly declined to give. Even Madame, 
who was fond of the surly old precisian, and who had more 
than once helped him out of his scrapes, refused on this occa- 
sion to become mixed up in it, and Holles, considering the Ma- 
jesty of England involved in this trifling question de jupons, 
retired from the Court, announcing his determination not to 
return till a satisfactory apology had been vouchsafed. Thus 
all through this most critical period, when the two countries 
were drifting into war, and when a strong but tactful ambas- 
sador might have saved the situation, Holles was sulking in his 
tent. 

Meanwhile the wrath against England of the French com- 
mercial classes was rising, owing to the large quantity of 
French goods seized in the Dutch ships by English privateers. 
The privateers had then as later on small regard for courtesy, 
and the captains of the King’s ships were often little better. 
Holles again and again complains of the ill-will caused by these 
depredations, and very sensibly argues: “We are well now; 
let us keep ourselves so,” Finally, in October, ’65, the French 
hanged one De Bailleul, a Frenchman who had been preying 
upon Dutch commerce under a commission from the Duke of 
York. 

By this time the United Provinces were at their last gasp. 
Monk had won his great victory over Opdam, and England’s 
continental ally, the warlike Bishop of Munster, had defeated 
scattered detachments of their troops, and overrun the greater 
part of the provinces of Guelders, Overyssel, Friesland, and 
Groningen. Louis now played his game with great skill. 
Refusing any aid to the Dutch fleet, he sent a detachment 
against the Prince Bishop, and stopped the episcopal visitation 
till the turbulent priest was compelled to withdraw his troops 
into winter quarters. This gave DeWitt a breathing space; 
during February the offer of subsidies won over to his side the 
King of Denmark and the Elector of Brandenburg, and in 
April, ’66, the bishop was glad to restore his transitory gains 
and to make peace. 

Meanwhile the French ambassadors had returned from 
London, and were loud in their praises of the generosity of 
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Charles II., and of the handsome presents with which, after the 
‘fashion of the time, he had loaded them. ‘Louis had no mind to 
be outdone in generosity and sent to Holles his miniature set in 
precious stones. Holles returned it with the curt message that 
he desired no presents from a monarch who could not procure 
him a suitable apology from one of his subjects. One cannot 
refuse a tribute of admiration to the simple country gentleman 
who thus in the discharge of what he considered his duty flung 
back his presents in the face of the proudest monarch in Chris- 
tendom. The circumstances must have made such an insult 
extremely galling to Louis. When Sir Leoline Jenkins some 
years later did the same thing after the peace of Nimwegen, 
it was to mark his displeasure at the duplicity of the French 
during the negotiations. This was bad enough, and Colbert 
pled with Jenkins to the point of importunity; but this refusal 
of Holles must have been still more galling, not only because 
Louis was at the time younger and more fiery, but also because 
it was done not as a protest against his statecraft, but as an 
insult to what Louis held especially dear, his private honour. 
On the very next day war was declared. For some time this 
had been practically inevitable, but all were greatly surprised 
at its suddenness, such things being usually conducted with the 
stateliness of a minuet. To pass so suddenly from the Retort 
courteous to the Counter-check quarrelsome was contrary to 
all the rules of established etiquette. On Feb. 3/Jan. 24 Comp- 
ton writes: ‘They say the occasion of soe suddain a declara- . 
tion was an assurance from Madrid that we were already con- 
cluded with Spain.” To me it seems much more likely that 
“Louis applied the declaration as a plaster to his injured dignity. 
Holles would fain have left France with the honours of 
this last exploit still thick upon him, but early in February his 
wife died, and before he could arrange the necessary formali- 
ties for the removal of her body to England, which she had 
desired and which in any case Holles would have preferred, he 
fell violently lame with the gout and had to take to his bed. 
Just as he was recovering, the good offices of Madame and of 
the Queen Mother of England brought about an attempt at 
negotiation, and on March 13/3 Holles received “a lettre from 
Madame telling me to be lame still a little longer.”’ Van Beu- 
ningen and he were indeed brought together but Holles stood 
very stiff, and refused to accept either the status quo ante or 
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that both should retain what they had captured up to date. 
According to a letter of de Lionne, Charles refused “Non qu’il 
ne souhaitat interieurement la paix, mais parcequ’il avait ses 
peuples 4 menager et qu’il voulait encore en tirer de |’argent 
sur la pretext de la declaration du roi.”*° Meanwhile Holles 
had fallen foul of the French authorities about the transport 
of the ‘corpse’, as he always calls his late wife; but at length 
he was able to set out, and on May 25/15 reached Rouen, 
whence he writes his last letter; on May 28 (O.S.) he arrived 
in Whitehall. 

His credit does not seem to have suffered by the ill success 
of his embassy, for Clarendon recommended him to the King 
as avery suitable ambassador to the Peace conference at Breda 
in the following year; to which Charles replied that he was 
“very fit, and that he would think of no other.” This angered 
Arlington, who had wished to go. Perhaps it was thought that 
the stiffness which had hindered his success as an ambassador 
would be no bad fault in a negotiator. At the Conference he 
did not do badly, though d’Estrades says that both he and his 
colleague, Henry Coventry, showed their inexperience: “‘Nous 
voyons bien qu’ils ont peu d’expérience en ces matiéres de 
traités.” 

The rest of Holles’s long life may be read in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. He became the leader of the Puritan 
side of the Opposition, and was much respected even by his 
opponents, for his stainless probity in a venal age. His em- 
bassy at Paris is perhaps the least successful portion of his 
career, and shows rather his impracticability than his virtue. 
Yet even here, if often wrong-headed, he is never con- 
temptible. He was honest, fearless and patriotic, and if his 
attempts to uphold the honour of England against the en- 
croachments of France were pushed out of season as well as 
in season, if he showed sad lack of tact, and was often unable 
to discern when to.press a quarrel and when to let it alone, he 
at least comes out of a trying situation with honour unsmirch- 
ed; it is after all better to be punctilious than to be a pensioner. 
Holles was the former; it was reserved for his royal master to 
become the latter. W.L. GRANT. 





10Quoted in Mignet: Négotiations relatives & la succession d’Espagne, 
1. 481. 


SHOULD CANADIAN WOMEN HAVE THE PARLIA- 
; MENTARY VOTE? 


oo 


HATEHVER opinion we may hold on the subject of this 
article, it is impossible to deny that it has become a live 
question now that women have been enfranchised in all the 
states of our sister Dominion of Australia, and in New Zealand, 
as well as in ten states of the Union, while in, at least, seven 
_ other states of the Union the cause is evidently far advanced 
on the road to victory. My present object is to deal with it in 
the way which appeals most strongly to my own mind, in the 
hope that others may be thereby induced to take the same view. 
I do not then intend to argue upon the basis of any supposed 
rights or wrongs,—the right of woman to be pars reipublicae 
as well as pars domus—her right to have a hand in the making 
of the laws which govern her ;—the wrong of taxation without 
representation. Because when we get into the region of 
‘rights’, we are on very debateable ground; and as Pilate asked, 
‘What is truth?” so we, with just as much reason, may ask, 
“What is a right?” Nor again shall I refer to the ‘militancy’ 
of certain English suffragettes, except to observe that if their 
militant tactics are a good argument for denying the vote to 
the great body of respectable, law-abiding English women, 
abstinence from militant methods is, quantum valeat, an argu- 
ment in favour of enfranchising Canadian women. I intend to 
place the matter entirely upon the ground of expediency, and, 
if in the result we favour votes for women, we shall, at least, 
be in harmony with the expressed opinions of men of the cali- 
bre of Lord Chancellor Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Bal- 
four, the late Lord Salisbury, the late George Meredith, and 
the present Bishop of Oxford. We shall have no reason to be 
ashamed of the company we shall find ourselves in. 

To develop my argument I must first call attention to cer- 
tain organizations of women in Canada, the objects they have 
in hand, the tendencies they show, the work they are doing, 
and the causes they are advocating. I refer, of course, to the 
National Council of Women in Canada, and the various affili- 
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ated Local Councils which have been formed in practically all 
cities and towns of any importance in each province. Let us 
first see what are the basal objects of these organizations as 
expressed in their Constitutions. That of the National Council 
is thus expressed in the preamble: 

“We, Women of Canada, sincerely believing that the best 
good of our homes and nation will be advanced by our own 
greater unity of thought, sympathy and purpose, and that an 
organized movement of Women will best conserve the highest 
good of the Family and the State, do hereby band ourselves 
together to further the application of the Golden Rule to 
society, custom, and law.” 

In like manner the fundamental objects of the Local Coun- 
cils are thus expressed in the preamble of their Constitutions: 

“Believing that the more intimate knowledge of one an- 
other’s work will result in larger mutual sympathy and greater 
unity of thought, and, therefore, in more effective action, cer- 
tain Associations of Women interested in philanthropy, reli- 
gion, education, literature, art, and social reform have deter- 
mined to organize Local Councils.” 


Now these organizations have been working persistently 
and patiently for many years—the National Council was 
founded 21 years ago, the Toronto Council, 19 years ago—but 
so far as their efforts have merely advanced the general cause 
of philanthropy and charity, and splendid as their record is in 
that respect, they are not relevant to my argument. I am not 
even concerned with the work they have done in the direction 
of improving the government of cities or other municipalities. 
What is to my purpose is to indicate the nature of their efforts 
in the direction of general law reform: and for that purpose I 
shall refer only to their Reports for 1912. We there find the 
National Council of Women urging upon the Dominion parlia- 
ment legislation raising the age of consent from 16 to 18, and 
for the more stringent suppression of the white slave traffic, 
and other provisions directed against the social evil, and for 
the protection of women; while the Local Councils are seeking 
from the provincial legislatures such reforms as the following: 
separate trials for women in the Police Courts to which the 
male outside public shall not be admitted; the compulsory — 
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establishment of Juvenile Courts in all parts of the province; 
the introduction of a system of state pensions for the benefit of 
destitute minors who have lost their fathers,and whose mothers 
do not possess separate estate; the prohibition of employ- 
ment after 8 p.m. of children under 14 years of age, in trades 
and conditions which are not covered by the Factory Acts ap- 
plying to the employment of minors; that insane paupers and 
poor people shall not be admitted to jail whether accused of 
crimes or not, but shall be received in institutions where proper 
treatment can be extended to them; state provision for the aged 
and infirm poor of the province; that separate classes for de- 
fective children shall be made compulsory in connection with 
public schools; that medical inspection of school children shall 
be extended to the rural districts of Ontario, and be made com- 
pulsory. 

Now here is a notable thing. Here is a class in the com- 
munity, to wit, the women, who are willing to interest them- 
selves in public affairs, with sustained energy and enthusi- 
asm—not to gain anything for themselves, not with any axes 
of their own to grind, not even to gratify personal ambition, 
but in order to protect the ignorant, to support the weak, and 
to assist those who have no helper. The mother soul is strong 
in women. Men, if they are honest to the truth, must admit, 
especially in such a business community as we have in Canada, 
that the yare, almost all of them, absorbed (and very properly 
so, it may be) in their own businesses and professions—a few 
piling up wealth, the most well content if by strenuous toil 
they can keep the domestic pot boiling, and that they have not 
the surplus time or the surplus energy to search for and slay 
the hydra-headed brood of abuses ever lurking in secret places 
in the body politic; nor is this sort of thing good business for 
the practical party politician, or at least it doesn’t seem so to 
him. It is mere matter of history that, even in England, where 
there are any number of men of leisure, it is only when some 
phenomenal man of abnormal sympathy and imagination 
comes to the front—a Howard, a Plimsoll, or a Lord Shaftes- 
bury—and, perhaps the next generation will be willing to add, 
a Lloyd George, that legislative reforms of a purely altruistic 
and philanthropic character have found their way on to the 
Statute book. 
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But now see the irony of things. When these organized 
bodies of large-hearted women approach the Government of 
the day they have to do so in the character of suppliants, as 
though they were seeking some favour for themselves. When 
a deputation of men wait upon Ministers, the latter, whether 
they accede to their demands or not, have to assume the atti- 
tude of public servants, only anxious to give effect to the pub- 
lic will. To women, unsupported by male voters, Govern- 
ments, even in this so-called democratic country, are autocrats 
and despots. Women have no more direct leverage against 
them than the Russian or Turkish peasant has—or had until 
very recently—against Czar or Sultan. Shall we not give them 
at least the leverage of the vote of themselves, and such of their 
sister women as they can carry with them in support of their 
platform? 

But my subtle and ingenious critic will immediately say: 
‘Because a few women are active in pursuing these altruistic 
efforts for reforms—most, or all of which we are bound to say, 
we cordially support—is that any reason for such a revolu- 
tionary proceeding as to give votes to women in general on the 
same terms as man?’ 

Let me, then, fairly face this fearful prospect. First, in 
its private aspect, we are told that to give women the vote will 
cause serious deterioration in the female character and destroy 
domestic happiness. I am convinced that the spirit of Use and 
Wont never conjured up a more absurd bogey to block the path 
of progress. How far is the character of the ordinary man af- 
fected by the right he possesses to put a piece of paper in a bal- 
lot box every few years? How innumerable are the men who 
very seldom exercise this right though they do possess it; and 
who never dream of attending public meetings, or taking any 
part whatever in active politics? And if this is so with men,,. 
it will assuredly be still more the case with women. We may 
depend upon it, after women have the vote, both parties to the 
marriage contract will in the great majority of cases feel so 
little interest one way or the other in public affairs that domes- 
tic felicity will continue to find destruction through the usual 
channels. 

But many men talk as if the immediate effect of women. 
having the parliamentary vote would be that all men would at. 
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“once forsake political life, in every shape and form, and hand 
over the entire direction of affairs to women. Women would 
‘crowd the legislatures, for it would be impossible to keep them 
out—and women would occupy all the Cabinet positions. Un- 
doubtedly women would find their way into the legislature 
when they could induce the majority of men and women voters 
in the constituencies to elect them. But, in the first place, if a 
constituency desires to be represented by a woman, who has 
any right to say that it shall not be so represented, any more 
than I, gentle reader, have a right to say that you shall not 
appoint a woman as agent or representative in any business 
you desire to have transacted? And, in the second place, what 
kind of a woman must it be who would succeed in carrying a 
constituency? A Jane Addams, perhaps, a Beatrice Potter 
Webb, an Olive Schreiner, a Dr. Helen Macmurchy—some few 
women of outstanding force and character; and greatly would 
the wisdom and efficiency of any parliament be enhanced by 
such additions. As to government office, to be in the Cabinet, 
a woman would have to belong to a Government commanding 
the confidence of the majority of members of the popular 
House. Surely this is enough to say on that point. But here 
looms up another chimaera. Women would exercise a solid 
vote! The solid female vote would carry anything women 
wanted. But what prospect is there of such a solid vote, when 
“we see such wide divergence amongst women on the initial 
point of whether their sex should have the vote at all or not? 
If women cannot agree in desiring the political enfranchise- 
‘ment of their own sex, it is little likely that they will agree in 
minor matters. No, if women show a united front in favour of 
any public cause, it will be in such matters as we have seen the 
United and Local Councils of Women are now advocating—it 
will be only in the cause of justice, and mercy and right; and if, 
like Disraeli, we are on the side of the angels, we shall give 
‘them the support of the parliamentary vote, and any other help 
“we can. | 


I cannot close this article without mentioning an argument 
in this matter which has for a long time seemed convincing to 
my own mind, though I admit it is of a rather philosophical 
and abstract character. It is this. 
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The character of national life is everywhere necessarily 
the resultant of many converging forces. Some of these are 
material, some personal. The personal may be termed com- 
prehensively the stream of male tendency on the one hand, and 
the stream of female tendency on the other. If one of these 
forces—if the stream of female tendency—is blocked and 
checked at its source by denying the parliamentary vote, and 
the power which flows therefrom, to women, we can never have 
anything but a lopsided: national life. The same thing on a 
smaller scale has proved true in domestic life. The most con- 
servative of men in these days would scarcely deny that our 
domestic life is higher and fuller than domestic life could have 
been in days when the wife, as to person and property, was in 
complete subjection to her husband. When the Roman bride, 
in days when Roman women had emancipated themselves from 
legal subjection to their husbands, crossed the threshold of her 
husband’s home for the first time, she used to say “Ubi tu 
Caius, ibi ego Caia,’’* thus asserting her claim to a share of 
influence and control in domestic matters. When in public 
matters, Canadian women can say to the male voter, “Ubi tu 
Caius, ibi ego Caia’’, then, and then only, can we hope for a full 
and perfect development of national life. | 


A. H. F. LEFROoY. 
University of Toronto. 


1 ‘Where thou art Caius, there I am Caia.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH IN HIS LETTERS.* 


T is always possible for the author who has failed in life to 
win the popular verdict, to exchange his failure for the 
notoriety which attends on a provocative biography. A gen- 
eration , feebler than that which learned discipline from Car- 
lyle, imagined itself his scholar when it gossiped of the Chelsea 
household and Mr. Froude. But no such chance of posthumous 
popularity will attend the appearance of these letters of the 
last great Victorian. They have, his son confesses, “been 
printed first and foremost for his friends, and this fact must 
explain whatsoever may appear illogical, superfluous, and 
-_ maybe obscure in this book.” They are a gift to those who 
have earned the right to read them through previous knowledge 
of the master’s works; and have little for the trivial and facile 
lover of literary gossip. ‘Our books contain the best of us,” 
was Meredith’s own verdict to a would-be interviewer; and his 
letters furnish rather footnotes, illuminating and personal, on 
his intellectual life, than a continuous epistolary biography. 
Yet lovers of Meredith could have wished for some more ex- 
plicit record. We hear voices, but would fain look on the talk- 
ers. Conjecture and imagination help us to fill in the vacant 
spaces, but it is surely something better than foolish curiosity, 
which bids us ask for further details of the mere circumstance 
of the man’s daily life, of the meetings with friends whom most 
of us know simply as names, and of the very English society 
which gives both letters and novels their natural background. 
If only Lord Morley could have given us one more masterpiece 
of philosophic biography—or even an essay! 

Still, the gods have been good in permitting these 
letters, and few tasks are more attractive than that of piecing 
together from novels and letters a mosaic of impressions—the 
man, George Meredith. 

From the aesthetic point of view the _ letters 
contain some admirable pieces of self-revelation. Not 


*Letters of George Meredith: collected and edited by his son. Lon- 
don and New York, 1912. 
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that, like Stevenson, he was troubled with an over-con- 
‘sciousness of himself; for Meredith was as free from literary 
vanity as from foolish modesty. But he was steadily con- 
fronted with the challenge of unpopularity, and self-defence 
was as natural to him in these letters as it was to Newman in 
a greater Apologia. His defence, conscious and unavowed, pre- 
sents to us a very subtle, critical, intellectualist, endeavouring 
to make his prose adequate to the variety and weight of his 
thought. As with other‘men of tyrannous imagination, poetry 
was an easier task for him than prose; he confessed that it 
taxed him less. In prose, he girt himself as for battle, and ex- 
pected preparation in his readers. “Few Englishmen can write 
a resonant prose dialogue that is not blatant,” he said, “and 
when avoiding those alarms, they drop to flabbiness.” The 
truth is that, in prose fiction, he set himself tasks far more 
complex and difficult than the older simple, romantic, natural 
schools had dreamed of. 

Yet Meredith’s intellectualism must not be misunder- 
stood. It had nothing weakly subjective in it. Indeed the let- 
ters give eloquent proof of the power of things external over 
him. He rarely wrote, he told Dr. Augustus Jessop, save from 
the suggestion of something actually observed; and he counted 
himself a Realist. “Realism is the basis of good composition; 
it implies study, observation, artistic power, and (in those who 
can do more) humility . . . . When we forsake earth, we 
reach up to a frosty inimical Inane. For my part, I love and 
cling to earth, as the one piece of God’s handiwork which we 
possess. I admit that we can refashion; but of earth must be 
the material.” In a very literal sense, earth, and English 
earth, was the material out of which he made his stories. The 
letters reveal how generously he drew on the life round him for 
his characters. He did not spare the circle of his more imme- 
diate friends, as when Mrs. Janet Ross became Rose Jocelyn, 
or Leslie Stephen, Vernon Whitford in the Hgoist, or, still 
more notably, when Admiral Maxse reappeared as the hero of 
Beauchamp’s Career. His rustics are as directly drawn from 
life as those of Hardy himself. Like all the other great novel- 
ists, he was a historian rather than an inventor. One 
may watch him gather even trivial figures for the comedy. He 
had been at Lords to see the Gentlemen against the Players. 
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“First rate match, and I had a fine set of characters about me: 
old country squires; knights and lords; old cricketing hands 
hot for the honour of the game. Notably a Colonel M 
amused me, and shall see himself if he looks one day in a book 
of mine.” But, asks the critic, if like Scott and Wordsworth 
he went to life for his material whether in poetry or prose, 
whence came the obscurity, and the aloofness from common 
fact, which make his work impossible to the crowd? There, 
too, the letters help. Most obviously the style with him was 
the man, for although the letters read more simply than do his 
novels, they grow steadily more Meredithian; until one comes 
to understand that it was Meredith’s singular faculty for diffi- 
cult but illuminating metaphor, and his entirely intellectual 
and complicated outlook, on life, that made his methods strange 
to those who bring neither imagination nor reason to the read- 
ing of books. Like Milton or Landor, he made no appeal to those 
who refused the exercise of thinking as they read. Mr. J. C. 
Smith drew from him an illustration of his methods in imagi- 
nation when he asked concerning ‘‘the meaning of the line in 
‘Hymn to Colour’ ;—‘By this the dark-winged planet . Fae 
“If you observe the planet Venus at the hour when the dawn 
does no more than give an intimation, she is full of silver, and 
darkness surrounds her. So she seems to me to fly on dark 
wings. The image will come home to you by looking at her; 
explanations barely present it. ‘Black star’ is common in 
classic poets. It is true I push the epithet farther. But so I 
saw it.” 

So extraordinarily subtle a piece of imaginative descrip- 
tion suggests that, as in the novels, Meredith’s sheer Celtic joy 
in nature will be everywhere apparent in the letters. But he 
wandered little, and, in his letters, took much for granted in 
this respect. His friends knew what he loved, and the letters 
merely indicate, in short-hand fashion, the nature which be- 
came explicit in the novels. Yet there are purple patches. 
“Nothing can be grander,” he writes from Meran, “than the 
colossal mountains of porphory and dolomite shining purple 
and rosy, snow-capped here and there, with some tumultuous 
river noising below, and that eternal stillness overhead, save 
~ when some great peak gathers the thunders and bellows for a 
time. Then to see the white sulphurous masks curl and cover 
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round it, and drop moisture on the hanging meadows, would 
task your powers of description.” And in England, it is the 
sea, and the common English countryside, and above all else, 
as his readers must expect, the South-west wind, with its fly- 
ing sun and rain, and its fleets of clouds—English weather 
when “the cloud of one hour is the golden curtain of another.” 
As with his life among his friends, it is all so external, 
wholesome, sane, that one wonders how blunderers could ever 
have coupled him with Hardy as a lover of the pathetic fallacy, 
and morbid thought absorption. “We who have loved the 
motion of legs and the sweep of the winds” he designates him- 
self and Leslie Stephen; and the sweet breath of nature, whe- 
ther in man or things, is over all these letters, as, except to 
wayfaring men and fools, it is everywhere in his novels. Here 
is a sane and wholesome soul. 

The impression of sanity deepens as the letters pass from 
men and nature in their outer aspects, to things of the soul. 
They take us back to days before the floods which at present 
cover the earth, and especially England. A recent American 
critic with pardonable journalistic exaggeration exclaims that 
“the gilded Grub Street of present-day London with its opulent 
socialists, and intellectual mountebanks, and _ loose-living 
saviours of society . . . and Celtic moon-dreamers and hy- 
sterical feminists is not altogether a wholesome or inspiring 
spectacle.” Whether in his day of trial, or in firm manhood, 
or at the end, the Meredith of the letters rises in judgment 
against the modern tradition, through his moral sanity and 
wholesomeness. They gabbled at him when he wrote Richard 
Feverel; but he answered the prudes of the time indirectly 
when he wrote to Miss Vulliamy: ‘‘On consideration, I thought 
that ‘The Ordeal’ could not do you harm; I can only trust that 
it will not offend. It deals with certain problems of life, and is 
therefore not of a milky quality.” Later, his name was con- 
nected with eccentric views on terminable marriages, and yet 
not purity only, but constancy, is the note of the passages on 
love. The most daring is one written in 1902 to Lady Ulrica 
Duncombe, and begins in a defence of his favourite heroine, 
Diana of the Crossways. ‘Have you read,” he continues, “the 
letters of Lady Sarah Lennox? The history is instructive, you 
will know it. The wife of an ardent fox-hunter, she quits him 
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for an amorous lord, and after a year retires to a penitential 
solitude, out of which she is drawn at last by a worthy man, to 
become the mother of the three Napiers. I follow her and am 
with her throughout; Ulrica the same, I am sure. By and by 
the world will smile on women who cut their own way out of a 
bad early marriage, or it will convict the present rough mar- 
riage system. No young woman knows what she gives her 
hand to; she will never be wiser till boys and girls are brought 
up and educated together. Let me add, until English girls have 
wiser mothers. Such donkeys are those dames in all our 
classes!’ Elsewhere the singular purity, tenderness, and in- 
timacy of his relations to his friends who were women, and of 
what he said to men like Maxse, make it easy to understand 
why George Meredith almost alone among later Victorian nov- 
elists could make women live, and be attractive in his pages. 

Sanity too marks his few entrances into religion on its 
metaphysical side. These were the days of honest doubt, be- 
fore Oscar Wilde had taught moral weaklings to erect facile 
emotionalism into a new religion. Meredith was one of the 
groups which included such sturdy sceptics as Leslie Stephen, 
James Cottar Morison, and John Morley. His friend Maxse, 
like Beauchamp in the novel, has even violence in his attitude 
towards theology and ecclesiasticism. Yet reverence and mod- 
eration are everywhere apparent in what Meredith wrote. He 
stands as an ambassador to arrange some understanding be- 
tween things as they were and things as they would be. “You 
must bear in mind,” he wrote to Maxse, “that Christianity will 
always be one of the great chapters in the History of Human- 
ity: that it fought down brutishness: that it has been the 
mother of our civilization: that it is tender to the poor, mater- 
nal to the suffering, and has supplied for most, still supplies 
for many, nourishment that in a certain state of the intelli- 
gence is instinctively demanded. St. Bernard checked Abelard, 
itis true. But he also stood against the French Barons, re- 
buked and controlled them. The Church was then a Light. 
Since it did such a service to men, men [ think should not stand 
out against it without provocation.” He was no adherent of 
dogmatic Christianity; and yet like the orthodox, he chose 
“Rather” as the name wherewith to name the Unseen in 
prayer; nor need the quip and the challenge in the words which 
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follow offend any who combines imagination with his religion: 
“The prayer you sketch is not objectionable; but it is not 
enough to my mind. . . I would not say ‘God’, but ‘Father 
of all good.’ The title ‘God’ is bestowed by a child (in obedi- 
ence to the inquiries he has made) on him who rolls the thun- 
der and sends the currants that form the pudding. But ‘Father 
of all good’ soon grows to mean the utmost in the regulated 
mind of achild. I am afraid I can’t see how a child is to pray 
to Jesus Christ as Man; but one may teach him to pray to be 
likened to him as when he walked the earth.” They were a band 
of stubborn-kneed unbelievers in trivial creeds, and of pioneers 
in morals, but the worst that can be said of the men who made 
The Fortnightly Review a power in moulding English opinion 
is that they were noble-minded and elevated Stoics, for whom 
Meredith composed a fit watch-word, when he wrote: Prayer 
for strength of soul is that passion of the soul which catches 
the gift it seeks. 

It is perhaps a fall to pass from high-minded men consid- 
ering the nature of things, to literary criticism. Yet I suppose 
all will admit that it is the literary criticism of these letters 
which will make some at least of them live. From the earliest 
date their obiter dicta on literature are notable, but as the days 
pass one grows conscious that a new literary dictatorship has 
been developed, and that the dictator, Meredith, passes his ver- 
dicts, and gives his encouragements with a point not surpassed 
by Matthew Arnold, and an imagination which borrowed Car- 
lyle’s poetry without his violent exaggerations. As has been 
seen, he criticized his own work faithfully without false mod- 
esty; and what measure he granted to himself, he meted out to 
all. In pleasant contrast to other great men of his craft, he 
was singularly generous to beginners. Henley’s verse had for 
him ‘“‘the tone of a voice in the ear—as near to life as that’; 
Thomson, who wrote The City of Dreadful Night, “had almost 
past example in my experience, the thrill of the worship of 
valiancy as well as of sensuous beauty.” He was benign to 
Barrie, and Stevenson he loved sufficiently well as a literary 
son to chastise in these terms (the book was An Inland Voy- 
age): “My protest is against the Preface and the final page. 
The Preface is keenly in Qsric’s vein—‘everything you will, 
dear worthy public, but we are exceeding modest and doubt an 
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you will read us, though exquisitely silken-calved we are, and 
could say a word of ourselves, yet on seeing our book, were we 
ashamed at our bitterness, indeed and truly, my lord Public!’ 
As for the closing page, it is rank recreancy. ‘Yes, Mr. Bar- 
low,’ said Tommy, ‘I have travelled abroad, under various mis- 
haps, to learn in the end that the rarest adventures are those 
one does not go forth to seek.’ ‘My very wofds to him,’ said 
Mr. Barlow to himself, at the same time presenting Tommy 
with a guinea piece.—This last page is quite out of tone with 
the spirit of the book.” 

Time would fail me to enumerate Meredith’s judgments 
on the immortals, great and small, from Victor Hugo to Swin- 
burne and Morris. But two pieces of criticisms, one on Tenny- 
son, the other on Carlyle, seem so vital and final that they must 
be given at length. Without exaggeration they stand, even in 
felicity of expression, at the high-water mark of English lit- 
erary criticism. There is perhaps a whimsical violence—his 
irony—in the words with which he wrecks Tennyson’s Holy 
Grail: “The Holy Grail is wonderful, isn’t it? The lines are 
' gatin lengths, the figures Sévres china. I have not the courage 
to offer to review it, I should say such things. To think! it’s 
in these days that the foremost poet of the country goes on 
fluting of creatures that have not a breath of vital humanity 
in them, and doles us out his regular five-feet with the old trick 
of the vowel endings—The Euphuist’s tongue, the Exquisite’s 
leg, the Curate’s moral sentiments, the British matron and her 
daughter’s purity of tone; so he talks, so he walks, so he snuf- 
fles, so he appears divine—I repeat with my Grannam—to 
think !—and to hear the chorus of praise, too! Why, this stuff 
is not the Muse, it’s Musery. The man has got hold of the 
Muses’ clothes-line and hung it with jewelry.” 

Towards Carlyle, his tone is very different. Readers of 
Beauchamp’s Career will remember a notable page on Carlyle’s 
Heroes, which has always seemed to me the perfect description 
of Carlyle’s style. In the Letters appreciation of Carlyle is not 
only frequent, but given with an imaginative understanding 
of the man’s exaggerations and oddities, which has not been 
equalled elsewhere! “I hold that he is the nearest to being an 
inspired writer of any man in our times; he does proclaim in- 
violable law; he speaks from the deep springs of life. All this. 
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But when he descends to our common pavement, when he 
would apply his eminent spiritual wisdom to the course of 
legislation, he is no more sagacious nor useful nor temperate 
than a flash of lightning in a grocer’s shop. ‘I purify the at- 
mosphere,’ says this agent. ‘You knock me down, spoil my 
goods, and frighten my family,’ says the grocer. Philosophy, 
while rendering his dues to a man like Carlyle, and acknow- 
ledging itself inferior in activity, despises his hideous bluster- 
ing impatience in the presence of progressive fact.”” And, once 
more: “He was the greatest of the Britons of his time—and 
after the British fashion of not coming near perfection; Ti- 
tanic, not Olympian: a heaven of rocks, not a shaper. But if 
he did no perfect work, he had lightning’s power to strike out 
marvellous pictures, and reach to the inmost of men with a 
phrase.” 

Like his master, Carlyle, George Meredith kept a constant 
eye on the political world, and one may gather from the letters 
the confessions of a mid-Victorian liberal. Unlike his party in 
that generation, he never quite surrendered to the domination 
of Mr. Gladstone’s personality. In 1887 he met him, and con- 
fessed that he was disillusionized. ‘On Tuesday night I was a 
guest of the Eighty Club, was introduced to Gladstone (who 
favoured me with the pleased grimace of the amiable public 
man in the greeting of an unknown), and heard a speech from 
him enough to make a cock-robin droop his head despondingly. 
We want a young leader. This valiant, prodigiously gifted, in 
many respects admirable, old man is, I fear me, very much an 
actor. His oratory has the veteran rhetorician’s artifices—to 
me painfully perceptible when I see him waiting for his effects, 
timing those to follow.’”’ But the sources of his inspiration 
were those from which Gladstone himself drew what was 
noblest in him. These were the days before the glories of 
Empire and Conquest had lured England away from an honest 
hot-headed sympathy with European nationalism; and from 
his love of Italy (he was sane enough to see the case for Aus- 
tria) he found matter for the novel which he thought his most 
“epical”’, if not his greatest—Vittoria, “that glorious piece of 
work,” as Morley called it. He had warm wishes, and sympa- 
thy mixed with criticism, for America, Germany, and 
France: imperialism had not yet blighted the manly, philan- 
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thropic, cosmopolitanism of mid-Victorian rationalists. Yet 
Meredith was no facile spouter of peace at any price. He 
envied the continent its discipline of military service; and, for 
so sturdy an optimist, he had gloomy reflections over the stub- 
born perversity of his own dear land. “I have watched the 
changes of mood in the Government, the Journals—say, the 
people,” he wrote to Captain Maxse in 1868, “and I have seen 
them moved by apprehension and by panic, and by nothing else 
in their foreign relations; by little else in their dealings at 
home. The aristocracy has long since sold itself to the middle 
class: that has done its best to corrupt the class under it. I see 
no hope but in a big convulsion to bring a worthy people forth.” 
Later, in one of his brilliant, biting phrases, he pictured Eng- 
land “going down with her characteristics flying.” 

The world of literary and political criticism is that which 
is most obviously interesting in Meredith’s Letters. Yet the 
deepest record left on the critic’s mind is neither literary nor 
critical, but moral—that of a noble spirit loving and loved by 
men and women worthy of him, passing in a quiet world 
through great varieties of untried being, and found adequate 
to bear all strains. And since his son has permitted the letter 
to appear one may end with the words, written, as his wife lay 
dying, to his most faithful friend, John Morley: “Happily for 
me, I have learned to live much in the spirit, and see bright- 
ness on the other side of life, otherwise this running of my 
poor doe, with the inextricable arrow in her flanks, would pull 
me down too. As itis, I sink at times. I need all my strength 
to stand the buffets of the harsh facts of existence. I wish it 
were I to be traveller instead. I have long been ready for the 
start, can think prospectingly of the lying in earth. She has 
no thought but of this light—and would cry to it like a Greek 
victim under the knife. For me to see you here would be a 
great rejoicing—as I said, I live with you; absence cannot put 
a soiling finger on the love. That willlast. . . . God with 
you.” 

J. L. MORISON. 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 


A TENDENCY IN MATHEMATICS. 


HE development of any natural science may be roughly 
divided into stages as follows:—1st, the stage in which 
the facts of nature are observed and recorded; 2nd, the stage 
in which relations are discovered among the separate facts, 
and general principles formulated; 3rd, the stage in which, by 
processes of formal logic, deductions are made and theories 
built up from these facts and principles. In a natural science 
there is only one fundamental assumption; namely, that things 
in nature exist as they normally appear, without any question 
as to the sense in which they exist. The results of accurate 
observation are taken as axioms, or self-evident truths; and 
these are fundamental in the subsequent logic of the subject. 
Mathematics, in its origin and earlier development, has 
had all the characteristics of a natural science. Each branch 
of it began with a direct reference to concrete things or to the 
physical necessities of life. The axioms, or fundamental laws, 
of each were truths which were found by observation to hold 
with objects or forms as found in nature. But an outstanding 
tendency in modern pure mathematics has been to rid itself of 
its natural science features and to become a pure science gen- 
eral enough in its application to include the natural science as 
a particular case. By a pure science the following is meant: 
With regard to certain elements, certain assumptions are made 
and certain definitions are given. The assumptions must be 
consistent; that is, no one of them may contradict any of the 
others or any conclusions that can be drawn from them. They 
should also, preferably, be independent; that is, no one should 
be logically deducible from the others. These assumptions and 
ali propositions deducible from them by the processes of 
formal logic form a pure science. It is purely abstract, but 
may be such that it is capable of concrete interpretation if the 
assumptions still hold when concrete objects are substituted 
for the elements. 
This tendency towards the purely abstract is perhaps 
more clearly illustrated in the subject of geometry than in any 
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other branch of mathematics. Among the early Egyptians 
and Greeks the necessities of their life resulted in the know- 
ledge of many properties of the simpler geometric figures. The 
measurement and surveying of land, the orientation of tem- 
ples, and the many problems of a structural nature made a 
study of these figures necessary. The results were in the first 
place a collection of unrelated facts, forming the materials for 
the first stage in the development of a science. There were 
two directions in which further study of these materials might 
have led; namely, 1st, towards the discovery of general rela- 
tions among the separate facts, and the enunciation of general 
principles underlying them, or 2nd, towards the formation of 
a logical sequence of separate facts, so that every theorem 
might follow logically from previous ones and from certain 
self-evident facts at the beginning. The latter of these two 
directions was the one followed. As a basis for the system 
certain truths were taken as self-evident from simple observa- 
tion on magnitudes and forms in nature; and certain notions 
or ideas, such as that of space, which were supposed to be by 
intuition in the possession of every normal mind, were taken 
as a basis for the definitions of the various figures and magni- 
tudes. On these axioms and definitions there is built up, by 
logical processes only, a series of connected theorems which 
involve the chief properties of the simpler geometric figures. 
This logical system is best represented to us in the Elements 
of Euclid. 

Such a system of geometry as this has one characteristic 
of a natural science, in that it collects in the first place an ag- 
gregate of natural facts; but it is unlike a natural science in 
that it does not attempt to find general principles to connect 
things which appear to be different. There is no science wor- 
thy of the name that remains content with isolated bits of in- 
formation, no matter how rigid the logic by which they are 
held together. The theorems of Euclid were connected in a 
logical sequence but not by common principles. They pre- 
sented fairly good reasoning, but not good science. Theorems 
that are one in principle are found scattered over the different 
books of Euclid, and over diiferent parts of the same book, 
with no indication that anything in common existed between 
them. But the critical spirit of the past few decades, which 
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has stirred other branches of learning to their depths, invaded 
the domain of geometry also. The result has been a fair ad- 
vance in the line of generalization. There has been some at- 
tempt to trace the continuous movement of general principles 
beneath the surface, principles which assume different forms 
according to the particular surroundings and unite classes of 
apparently disconnected facts. Much, however, remains to be 
done. The time will doubtless come when it will be found that 
the number of essentially different principles in synthetic 
geometry is comparatively small. 

The critical investigation of geometry in modern times 
has been directed also into another important direction. The 
propositions which are self-evident to the normal mind are not 
confined to the axioms. The question arose whether one or 
more of the axioms might not be transferred to the list of pro- 
positions to be proved. For it was recognized that, while not 
logically necessary, yet it was desirable that the number of 
axioms should be the least possible; that is, that it should not be 
possible to prove one of them by means of the others. The one 
that gave the most promise of being dependent on the others 
was the famous parallel axiom, which stated that if a straight 
line L cuts two others M and N making the sum of the two in- 
terior angles on one side of L less than two right angles, then 
M and N cannot be parallel. This did not appear self-evident, 
and various attempts were made to prove it by means of the 
other axioms. But all these attempts failed. Various methods 
were tried by which the necessity for an axiom at this point 
would be avoided, but without success. Substitutes were sug- 
gested, some of which gave much more satisfactory results than 
that of Euclid. But in all there was necessary some assump- 
tion either in the form of an axiom, or involved in a definition, 
to take the place of the parallel axiom. The next natural step 
was to examine the form which the geometry would take if this 
axiom were supposed untrue. The result was that an entirely 
new geometry was evolved, known as non-Euclidean geometry, 
which was equally logical with the Euclidean. Euclid’s 
parallel axiom is true in space as we know it; but the opposite 
of itis not true. It follows that non-Euclidean geometry is 
true only for one or more kinds of space differently constituted 
from ours, and can in no way be called a natural science. Its 
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axioms are not all true to nature, and one of them is an as- 
sumption which could not be made with regard to things within 
our experience. Yet it is thoroughly logical and as a study in 
logic it is quite equal to the ordinary geometry of Euclid. 

This has led to a new view of geometry; namely, that it is 
a pure science according to the definition given above, that its 
axioms are assumptions made for the sake of argument, and 
that its definitions, based on certain undefined elements, form 
with the assumptions the basis of the subsequent abstract. 
logic. In this view the connection of geometry with the forms. 
and figures of nature is the same as the connection of a general 
science to a particular case. In other words, the pure science 
of geometry is much more general than the natural science 
from which it originated. The names point, line, plane, etc., 
may be given to the elements of the pure science but by defini-- 
tion they are not limited to the ideas having the same names in 
ordinary language. The whole science is such, however, that 
it still holds when these names are given their common mean- 
ings. The names point, line, etc., are used as symbols for the 
entities under discussion, and are as general in their nature as 
symbols elsewhere in Mathematics. The meanings which we 
ordinarily attach to them furnish but particular ‘‘values” for 
them. 

In any pure science the original assumptions together with. 
all the propositions deducible from them form a body of con- 
sistent propositions. Euclidean geometry, for example, forms 
such a body. We may conceive of the aggregate of these pro- 
positions (including the axioms which are, of course, proposi- 
tions) being thrown together without regard to the logical 
order by which they were deduced from a primary set. Out of 
this aggregate we proceed to select a set which may be taken 
as assumptions in such a way that all the rest may be deduced 
from them. For this purpose the original set of axioms might. 
be selected; but it is by no means the only possible set which 
would satisfy the purpose. If the assumptions are to be self-. 
evident facts, the simplest propositions must be selected, and 
the number of them must be sufficient to make it possible that 
all the propositions of the aggregate may be deduced. But. 
from the point of view of pure logic any independent set what-. 
ever will do, provided a sufficient number be taken. That is, it. 
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is possible, for example, a great variety of sets of propositions 
from ordinary geometry, such that, with these as axioms, all 
the other propositions (including those usually regarded as 
axioms) may be deduced from them. Various present day 
geometers are studying the subject from this point of view, 
‘and are selecting their assumptions to suit the abstract logic 
as they see it. | 

This tendency towards the general and the abstract in 
geometry illustrates what is going on at the same time in the 
other branches of Mathematics. The axioms of Algebra, or 
laws of Algebra as they are called, are based in the first place 
on the properties of ordinary numbers as we know them in 
counting concrete objects. They are contained in the equations 
a+b—b-+a, ab=ba, a(b+c)=—ab-Lac, a+ (b-+c) —(a+b)-+e, 
and a(bc=(ab)c. These together with definitions and certain 
other later assumptions form the basis of Algebra as a logical 
system. From them the various propositions are deduced, and 
on them the whole body of albegraic truth is based. This gives 
a general and abstract science, which gives particular sciences 
according to the definitions adopted for the symbols used. The 
value of Algebra as a system of logic does not depend on the 
values of the letters used, nor is its purpose as such defeated 
by the presence of negative numbers or imaginaries. Objec- 
tions are occasionally raised to the use of imaginaries on the 
ground that they have no real interpretation in the things of 
this life. These objections may be met in various ways; but 
in considering Algebra as a system of general abstract logic 
the questions of imaginaries has no bearing on the case. 

This logical tendency in the higher branches of Mathema- 
tics has shown itself in the search for absolute rigidity in 
method and result. Geometric intuition is viewed with suspi- 
cion, because intuition is not logic. Analytic forms are looked 
for which will express the truth in a rigid way; and much of 
the work of the best recent and contemporary mathematicians 
has been directed to this end. 

J. MATHESON. 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE GREAT GENERAL STRIKE IN BELGIUM. 


Canadians have been so absorbed of late in the constitu- 
tional issue raised by the naval bill that they have given 
scarcely sufficient attention to foreign affairs, even to such a 
spectacular event as the great general strike in Belgium. The 
methods followed in the Belgian strike were based upon one of 
the recently developed principles of labor strategy, namely, 
direct action. It was what the leaders of the working classes 
desired it to be, powerful yet pacific. To accomplish their ends 
800,000 workers went on strike. Their ranks were soon swell- 
ed to 400,000; and for nearly two weeks this formidable mass 
of men remained inactive while the mines, the factories and 
the great shipping centres of the nation were almost deserted. 
And during all that time, though hundreds of thousands of 
men, embittered by a deep sense of injustice, remained idle, 
there was not one moment of disorder. The strike was a veri- 
table triumph for the proletariat. 


The causes of the strike were as follows. According to 
the Belgian Constitution all men of twenty-five years of age 
are electors. But the well-to-do have two or three votes, 
whereas the poor have only one. For over twenty years the 
Socialists have sought to remedy this situation. At the last 
election, June 1912, it was hoped that the Clerical majority 
would be wiped out by an alliance between the Socialists and 
the Liberals. But this hope was not realized owing to the fact. 
that a large number of three-vote electors deserted the Liberal 
party. Asa result, the whole of the next nine months was de- 
voted to preparations for a general strike. A fund for pur- 
poses of propaganda was established by the co-operatives, the 
workers’ syndicates, and the various political groups. Litera- 
ture in behalf of the cause was scattered broadcast over the 
country ; and the big syndicates devoted a considerable part of 
their funds to the maintenance of the strike. The bourgeois 
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supporters of universal suffrage were asked not only to aid the 
strike financially, but to make arrangements to receive the 
children of the poor into their homes. The working classes 
were requested to start a self-denying campaign, and to create a 
reserve fund with a view to sustaining a force of 300,000 or 
400,000 strikers for several weeks. They accepted the invita- 
tion with a vengeance; and, as a result, both wholesale and 
retail trade was thrown into the utmost confusion. The crisis 
thus evoked became so acute that urgent efforts were made on 
the bourgeois side to arrive at a compromise. Through the 
efforts of the King a majority of the members of the Govern- 
ment pledged themselves to a revision of the electoral system in 
the near future; but they were, for the present, restrained from 
doing anything by the reactionaries of the extreme Right. 

At one time, M. de Broqueville, the head of the Cabinet, 
authorized the mayors of the nine county towns, who had at- 
tempted to find a basis for compromise between the Labour 
party and the Government, to state “that if the declaration of 
the strike be rescinded the Government would not refuse to 
make a step in the direction of conciliation and appeasement.” 
This was only after Liberal Deputies and merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ associations had intervened without success. 
Nevertheless, although this promise had been secured after 
indefatigable effort on the part of the mayors, M. de Broque- 
ville was unable to implement it. The forty Deputies who 
formed the front of the reactionaries in the Clerical-Conserva- 
tive party, raised a storm.of protest. The chief of the Cabinet 
could not weather the storm without their support, and hence 
the attempt to reconcile the divergent political elements was 
dropped. Instead of carrying out his promise he informed the 
Liberal leader, M. Hymans, that the question of a general elec- 
toral reform would be taken up after the elections of 1914; 
and that in the meantime a commission would be appointed 
concerning itself exclusively with the problem of municipal 
and county elections. M. Max, the mayor of Brussels, wrote to 
M. de Broqueville, that in the course of a discussion with the 
chief of the Socialists, M. Emile Vandervelde, he had informed 
him of this proposal, to which M. Vandervelde replied “that he 
considered such a course would be disastrous; that it would 
prove a bitter disillusionment to the Labour party and be the 
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signal for a fresh uprising.” He proved only too reliable a 
prophet. Despite the assurances of the Labour leaders that 
there was now no need for a general strike, so changed and 
impressed had public opinion become in the past nine months, 
that the March Congress fixed the beginning of the general 
strike for April 14. On that day the momentous and epoch- 
making movement for political equality began, with a calmness 
and determination on the part of the workers that augured ill 
for those who attempted to trample on the great principles of 
human equality and brotherhood. 


Two days afterwards the Houses of Parliament, which had 
adjourned for a month’s holiday, resumed their deliberations. 
M. de Broqueville at once hastened to assure the Socialist De- 
puties that the commission to deal with the problem of the local 
electorate would be appointed at once; that in it all parties 
would be represented; and, further, if they would come to a 
complete agreement on a definite proposal, such a proposal 
would, in due time, be extended to the legislative electorate 
also. On the following day a Liberal Deputy, M. Masson, 
moved that the House should take note of this declaration of 
the Government. He pointed out that it implied the considera- 
tion of the whole of the problem of electoral reform. Shortly 
afterwards, the House voted unanimously for M. Masson’s 
motion, amended slightly by the Right Wing, and the Strike 
Committee proposed a return to work. It seems impossible 
that the reactionaries of Belgium can much longer thwart the 
will of the workers. Electoral reform is bound to come either 
before, or immediately after, the elections of 1914. 


But what is of far greater significance is the moral effect 
of this strike upon the proletariat of Europe and America. It 
has been demonstrated beyond peradventure that the general 
strike has placed a weapon of enormous power in the hands of 
the workers, when they are disciplined and trained; and when 
they know what they want and want it with determination. 
Already, in a scarcely less effective way, the miners and rail- 
way workers of Great Britain have appealed to its power. It 
seems certain that in the political and economic struggles of 
the future, the general strike will play a great and command- 
ing role. 
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THE FINANCIAL STRINGENCY AND CANADA’S MONETARY NEEDS. 


In the current discussion of the “tightness” of the money 
market, there is frequent confusion of mind between capital 
and money. Often a belief that “money” is scarce has no more 
basis in fact that the lack of property or goods. In truth, what 
a borrower obtains from a bank is not really “money,” but a. 
control over goods, which was the purpose of getting the loan. 
This is quite evident when one recalls the fact that the grant- 
ing of a loan by a bank is, in most cases, not followed by the 
passage of any “money” at all. Adam Smith long ago touched 
upon the pivotal point of the delusion of to-day when he said 
in The Wealth of Nations: 


“No complaint is more common than that of a scarcity of. 
money. Money, like wine, must always be scarce with those. 
who have neither wherewithal to buy it nor credit to borrow 
it. Those who have either, will seldom be in want either of the 
money or of the wine which they have occasion for. This com- 
plaint, however, of the scarcity of money is not always confined 
to improvident spendthrifts. It is sometimes general through 
a whole mercantile town and the country in its neighborhood. 
Over-trading is the common catise of it. Sober men, whose. 
projects have been disproportioned to their capital, are as like- 
ly to have neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to 
borrow it, as prodigals, whose expense has been dispropor- 
tioned to their revenue.” 


.-It‘is, then,"perfectly evident. that a clear-cut distinction 
must be made between the terms “money” and “capital.” If a 
man has capital—that is, marketable goods—he can always 
secure a supply of the medium of exchange through the pro- 
cess of discount and deposit at the bank, except at a period of 
panic or crisis, when the bank will not lend unless the property 
so pledged can form part.of its “liquid” or “quick” assets. 
There are periods, to be.sure, when a man’s property may be 
“as good as the wheat,” and yet he may not be able to secure a 
loan at the bank because his property is not in such a form that 
it can be quickly realized upon. But in most cases the difficulty 
is not in the scarcity of a medium of exchange—whether in the 
shape of government notes, bank notes, or a deposit account— 
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but in the scarcity of collateral of the proper kind to be pledg- 
ed at the bank to form the base of a loan. 

The theory is widely held throughout Canada at this very 
time that what we need most of all now is an increase of the 
currency of the country to quicken and revivify industry. The 
essence of the contention is found in the expectation that 
prices would rise still higher and that goods would find readier 
sale if the quantity of the circulation were increased. But 
prices will not rise, other things being equal, merely from an 
increase of the medium of exchange, unless there were a seri- 
ous fall throughout the world in the value of gold. This is 
probably the real reason for the increase of prices during the 
last decade. But it is also plain as a pikestaff that a rise of 
prices may be brought about by any device that would lower 
the value of gold, such as a debasement of the coinage, or any 
legislative enactment that would transfer Canada’s standard 
(which is now gold) to a cheaper metal, such as silver, or that 
would establish an inconvertible paper as a standard. Here is 
the milk in this eocoanut. An increase of convertible paper, 
granting immediate redemption without delay and without ex- 
pense, would not raise prices any more than would an importa- 

‘tion of gold in the course of international trade. 

Among the more intelligent supporters of the theory that 

an increase of circulation would quicken industry, it is held 
that an increase of gold in the country would strengthen the 
reserves, and so cause an expansion of credit and make money 
“easier.” It is well recognized, however—certainly in the his- 
tory of English banking since Peel’s Act of 1844—that the 
‘banks cannot lead, but must necessarily follow, the attitude of 
the business public. An increase of reserves may often, and 
properly, result from the unwillingness of the banks to lend, 
due to doubts as to the future of trade. 

Putting aside the undoubted rise of prices due to a fall in © 
the value of gold, it is quite clear that the same result may be 
brought about through over-trading and by too heavily dis- 
counting the future. It is an open question whether that is not 
precisely what wehave been doing in Canada during the last 
few years. Real estate values, both in eastern Canada and in 
the West have soared to unprecedented figures. It may quite 
well be the case that the quickening of industry and trade in 
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this case is only the excitement caused by intoxicants, certain 
to be followed by collapse and serious financial trouble. An 
increase in money in itself cannot quicken industry. An ex- 
pansion of credit which is not based on the real earning power 
of the country undoubtedly will do so for a time until the in- 
evitable day of settlement comes to hand. As long as the cir-. 
culating medium of a country is convertible into gold an in- 
crease in its amount will not quicken industry or raise prices. 
Only by effecting a change in the value of the standard metal 
itself (gold), or by an over-extension of credit through the 
banks, can the money mechanism of a country have any direct 
bearing upon increasing the prices of commodities. ‘This is 
far from denying, of course, that money and credit are not 
essential for the proper carrying on of the nation’s business. 
But the relationship existing between these has been too often. 
overlooked in present-day discussion. The actual amount of 
money circulating in Canada to-day—whether government 
money or bank money—makes up a very small part of the huge 
wheel of exchange by which the commodities of the nation find 
their way to the market, in comparison with the enormous and. 
constantly increasing role played by the credit functions of the 
banks and other financial institutions. 


And yet, as has been said, it is commonly believed that an 
increase of the currency is a gain to a community. General 
Walker in his work on Money, in answer to the question how 
much money does a country require, says: 


“It is that amount which will keep its prices (after allow-. 
ance is made for the cost of transporting goods) at a level with 
those of the countries with which it has commercial relations.” 


It goes without saying that the distribution of the precious 
metals between commercial countries is in the proportion that 
the transactions of each bear to those of the other. But it does 
not follow from this that prices in any one country will be in 
proportion to, or will be regulated by, the quantity of money 
which it holds as compared with the goods to be exchanged. 
General Walker argues further, that high prices stimulate in- 
dustry, and that these high prices result from an increase in 
the “‘circulation.”’ Such a result depends very much on what is 
meant by “prosperity.” If a feverish speculation is prosperity,. 
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sum would do the work equally well—is taxing itself foolishly. 
then it may be brought about without any increase whatever 
in the amount of money in the country. All that is needed is 
to increase prices by the government establishing our currency 
system on a silver basis, or, as is far more likely, by the banks 
extending their credit without limit on any security offered. 
Then prosperity will spread like weeds. 

In a young country, such as Canada is to-day, effort is con- 
centrated on supplying the primary necessities of life, such as 
food, clothing, and comfortable houses. While this new coun- 
try is being conquered and set ready for production in field 
and mine, the wealth of the people and of the nation is small, 
although the potential wealth is truly vast. Under these cir- 
cumstances, though thousands and tens of thousands of set- 
tlers come from every centre of European civilization, there 
must of necessity be economy in regard to expenditure. So 
long, therefore, as we can conduct our business by means of 
credit and credit devices—such as the government notes up to 
$35,000,000, and the bank note and deposit account—the coun- 
try cannot expect to possess large supplies of the yellow metal 
as a medium of exchange, even if it were desirable to do so. 
Only with the increase of the general wealth and prosperity of 
the country can we hope to possess and control large supplies 
of goid. To the extent that gold can be safely dispensed with 
in the mechanism of exchange of the country, will a saving be 
effected. Only when Canada becomes a creditor, and nota 
debtor, among the nations, may she expect to control large sup- 
plies of the precious metals. We may say “control” advisedly ; 
for as a nation increases in wealth, and amasses riches, it is 
quite likely that it will use less and less of the valuable stand- 
ard metal (gold) as a medium of exchange. Exactly in pro- 
portion to its commercial and financial development will Can- 
ada economize the use of the valuable money metal, and secure 
a safe and efficient medium of exchange other than coin. It 
will always suffice if the money used is constantly tested by 
presentation for payment on demand in the standard of value 
(gold). It goes without saying that a country which, by a 
blundering policy, keeps an unnecessarily large sum of wealth 
occupied in performing its exchanges, in the shape of the pre- 
cious metals—when, under skilful management, a much less 
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There is no more sense in feeling pride in a large per capita 
circulation than in a large per capita taxation. 

In conclusion, after what has been said, the present situa- 
tion may be briefly summarized. Apart from wars and rumors 
of wars, the money markets of the world have not been tapped 
so easily by Canadian borrowers because of one great out- 
standing fact—over-expansion of the country’s credit. It is 
not that “money” is scarce; but that the quality of economy 
has been all too scarce in Canada in recent years. The real 
estate gambling mania has not been confined to the West alone. 
The result of all this is reflected by the money market. The 
days of four per cent. borrowing in the London market are 
about over. Witness the following: During April the total 
municipal borrowing of Canada amounted to $15,488,936. 
Four cities made issues in London, as follows: 


Percent. Price. 


Prince Alberts pens es £ 100,000 41h 86 

POLE CLU UT bee tect 415,700 5 99 

RESIN Su ee rer wee 553,900 5 101 

Bidmontonwy. 22). ee 0681000 5 10114 
£2,137,600 


There are just three rules of sound financial practice 
which Canada needs to put in operation at this critical junc- 
ture. The first is economy; the second is economy; and the 
third is economy. 


SPECULATION AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE MONEY MARKET. 


It cannot be gainsaid that chief among the reasons for the 
present tightness in the money market is the habit of specula- 
tion that has obsessed the Canadian people during the last few 
years. Such speculation is noticeable in almost every line of 
business activity and enterprise from real estate to oil shares, 
and including even the basic industries of the country. The 
plain fact is that every buyer and seller is a speculator in 
money, though he may not realize it. Every debtor and cred- 
itor is a speculator not only in money but in “futures” as well. 
Every debtor has sold money short in exactly the same way as 
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a speculator who deals in wheat has sold that commodity short 
when he has contracted to deliver a certain number of bushels 
at a given price at a future time. He gains or loses as the price 
at the time of delivery has fallen or risen. 

It is one of the accepted principles in speculative markets 
that there is no better guaranty for the maintenance of prices 
than the existence of a large short interest. The reason is evi- 
dent, for these persons are potential purchasers who must buy 
within a given time whether they wish to do so ornot. In 
times of business expansion and general prosperity, when peo- 
ple are extending their business operations and seeking new 
opportunities of gain, a large short interest in money is being 
created; and as the time for meeting their obligation ap- 
proaches it is inevitable that there must be a scramble for 
money with which to satisfy those credit contracts. And that 
is exactly what is happening in Canada at the present moment. 
Business men and financiers have largely discounted the fu- 
ture. They have “taken chances” in almost every direction. 
While an enormous productive effort has been put forth and 
the farm, the factory and the mine have been worked as never 
before, yet a great deal of the country’s capital has been in- 
vested in purely speculative enterprise with the hope that the 
upward trend in prices would continue long enough to net sub- 
stantial profits. Thousands of persons throughout the country, 
however, have made small payments on their purchases and 
have borrowed to cover the difference, or are making payments 
from time to time as these become due. It is this class that 
suffers most when there is a stringency in the money market. 
Dealing in a small way, although the sum total of their busi- 
ness amounts to an enormous sum, they are unable, when the 
market breaks, to hold their own, and must sacrifice their 
holdings to meet outstanding obligations. The pressure exert- 
ed by these small dealers on the entire business structure of the 
country is very great; and it needs the most consummate skill 
of the bankers and financiers of the nation to avoid a total col- 
lapse of credit and prices. 

All that has been said is well reflected in the present mone- 
tary situation of Canada. The banks have taken a strong stand 
in regard to merchants’ overdrafts, and manufacturers are 
compelled to restrict plans for the extension of their plants. 
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Even now the banks are preparing for the autumn demand for 
money for moving the crops, and are curtailing new business 
ventures as far as possible, until the situation has been reliev- 
ed. And, what is no less noteworthy, the banks are prepared 
no longer to finance municipalities. The latter have been told 
that before committing themselves to improvements and new 
enterprises, they must have the proceeds of their debentures 
on hand. Those municipalities which have received credit 
from the banks, and have lodged with them their debentures 
pending a favorable opportunity for sale, have been instructed 
to find a market for their securities and to pay off their over- 
draft. But such a policy is much easier to plan than to carry 
out. 


The financiers of the country to-day are comforting them- 
selves with the reflection that anticipated trouble rarely comes 
to pass. A financial panic is cyclonic in its emergence and its 
fury. Conservative banking and good crops will undoubtedly 
save the situation; but it is imperative, nevertheless, for every 
good citizen to seek to understand and appreciate the under- 
lying factors at present operating in the money market. 


If what I have said is correct, one can readily see that the 
credit of Canada has been expanded of late years to an extra- 
ordinary degree. And there are not lacking shrewd bankers 
and experts in finance who have realized the approaching de- 
mand for money before the ordinary business community. The 
bankers and the financiers are quietly accumulating a store of 
funds; and, unless all signs fail, there will be a corner in money 
this autumn. 


A man who finds himself obliged to make a payment at a 
certain time has a choice of one of two courses: he may either 
borrow or he may sell something he possesses in order to pro- 
vide himself with funds. In a severe monetary stringency it 
is practically impossible to borrow money, even upon the most 
select collateral, and as every one knows there have been days 
upon the stock exchange when call money rates have gonad to 
over one hundred per cent. per annum. 


Under such conditions the only recourse is to sell his pro- 
perty at the best price obtainable. That is precisely what is 
happening throughout Canada to-day, especially in the real 
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estate market. If the process goes far, the sudden pressure of 
selling upon a market which is disinclined to buy will permit 
prices to descend to a level which would have seemed absolutely 
ridiculous a few months previous. For example, property was 
bought in Toronto in the monetary stringency of 1907-1908 at 
a very low figure, which has since yielded to the fortunate 
speculator ten times the purchase price. These shrewd buyers 
realized that there were extraordinary bargains to be found; 
but only a comparatively few of these shrewd people had the 
means to buy at the time. The great majority of people, how- 
ever, would not recognize these bargains, even if they have the 
funds; and instead of buying in a market which offers them a 
practical certainty of 25 to 100 per cent. on their investment, 
they keep their money stored away until the stringency as well 
as the bargains have become a thing of the past. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence that the people in general are learning to take 
advantage of the occasional opportunities which these great 
swings of price offer them. The books of the great corpora- 
tions, both in Canada and the United States, show a great in- 
crease in the number of stockholders since October, 1907. This 
is a hopeful sign that, for the future, as people become better 
educated in financial affairs they will not sell their holdings at 
a period of pressure unless they are compelled to do so, but will 
even add to their investments. This will undoubtedly steady 
the market, prevent undue fluctuations in values, and sustain 
the credit of the country. 

During the financial difficulties following 1907 a great deal 
was said about the effect of the growing extravagance in per- 
sonal expenditure on the part of the people. Indeed, it was 
held by many that this was the real cause of the stringency in 
the money market. Of course, the more extensive purchasing 
by the people represents an addition to the bidding for goods 
and the offering of money, so that we might conclude that a 
rise of prices would be the result. On the other hand, extrava- 
gant expenditure could not have appeared unless incomes had 
been considerably increased. Increased incomes are due to a 
greater productivity. People produce more goods, and hence 
have a larger amount to sell before they can realize their in- 
come. This enlarged production of goods causes a bidding for 
money, which counterbalances the enlarged bidding for goods, 
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that follows immediately upon it. Thus, the influence upon a 
change of prices is diminished. 

Saving money and investing it changes the form which 
the capital takes but has no real effect upon lowering prices. 
If instead of using their incomes in buying consumable goods, 
people employed them in some other way, either by depositing 
them in banks or by investing them in securities, the producing 
power would simply: have changed its form, and instead of 
causing a bidding up of prices of consumption goods would 
have had a similar effect in connection with production goods. 
When money is spent upon consumption goods—that is, cloth- 
ing, food, houses, etc.—the effect is to diminish the supply on 
the market and to encourage industrial activity to replace 
them. If incomes are saved and invested they lead to a consid- 
erable enlargement of the productive capacity of industries, 
and may even bring about an over-expansion of business and 
glut the market with goods. No real explanation of a panic or 
of a monetary stringency is found in the extravagant living of 
the people. A much more reasonable cause for a panic than 
extravagant expenditure is to be found in the unreasonable 
expansion of credit. This is brought about by rising prices and 
. larger profits which induce men to undertake productive enter- 
prises far in excess of the present consuming power of the 
people. 

The present monetary stringency will pass away when the 
speculative mania, that has obsessed the country of late, has 
spent its force, and when the forces of demand and supply have 
been more nearly brought into equilibrium. This does not 
mean the death of optimism in Canada. We have every reason 
to be optimistic. The industrial possibilities and resources of 
this country are not indeed measureless, but they are enormous 
in their extent and scope. But future development must be 
based more largely on facts and less on fancies. 


CAN CO-OPERATION REDUCE THE HIGH COST OF LIVING? 


In every province of Canada to-day co-operation is being 
advocated as a remedy for the high cost of living. In some 
quarters the government and the official classes are interesting 
themselves in it as a tried and practical measure for securing 
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economic results by direct action among the workers them- 
selves. True, co-operation does not evoke the same enthusiasm 
that it did a generation ago. But, nevertheless, it is a move- 
ment that has substantial results to its credit, and appears at 
the present time to offer some relief to the worker who is labor- 
ing under the almost intolerable burden of the high cost of liv- 
ing- What, then, does co-operation mean, and what has it 
effected? 

The essence of co-operation is the getting rid of the man- 
aging employer. Those who enter into a business of this kind 
do for themselves the work of planning; and, what is more 
important, they assume the risks of the undertaking. Mana- 
gers and supervisors, to be sure, must still remain; but they 
consist of salaried agents or committees and officers who per- 
form the work gratuitously. The co-operators as a body settle 
the general policy and assume the risks of the undertaking, 
just as stockholders do in a joint stock company. In this way 
they eliminate the business man and supplant him in his most 
important and characteristic function. 

Co-operation has been tried in retail trade, in credit and 
banking operations, in some phases of agricultural work, and 
finally in “production.” And this, too, has been the order of 
its success. It has accomplished most in retail trade, every- 
where, and has failed most disastrously in the several fields of 
production. And since it has been widely advocated of late as 
a panacea for our financial and industrial ills, it may prove of 
more than passing interest to glance at the cause of its success 
and failure especially in retail trade, in which experiments 
have been made most widely. 

Co-operation in retail trade, or distributive co-operation, 
is the simplest as well as the most effective form. A number 
of workmen or others jointly build up a fund of capital to buy 
goods wholesale and distribute them among themselves. This 
business, however, is not as simple as it looks. Stocks must be 
assembled at convenient places, suitably displayed and made 
attractive to buyers. The co-operative stores have found that 
they must assume the outward appearance of the ordinary re- 
tail shop, and practise the same allurements. At one time it 
was thought, among the co-operative establishments of Eng- 
land, that the cost of production could be cut down by taking 
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premises on a back street. But it has been found advisable to 
do as the private trader does—take conspicuous premises on 
the main thoroughfares. It is a well-known fact that low rents 
have proved a snare and a delusion to the inexperienced re- 
tailer. Site rent may be reduced in proportion to the business 
done, as a result of efficient operation. 

Where the co-operative experiment is tried by persons of 
the well-to-do or middle class, it has no considerable social in- 
terest. It is among the workingmen that these ventures have 
excited the greatest interest. In England and Scotland these 
stores have had a remarkable growth since the time when they 
were first established about 1850. They number thousands at 
this time; their members number hundreds of thousands; and 
their transactions run into hundreds of millions of dollars. In 
the manufacturing regions of the north of England and of 
Scotland their influence reaches the daily lives of probably 
one half of the working population. Their example has been 
followed on a large scale on the Continent, and has not been 
without its influence in Canada and the United States. 

A type of the workingmen’s stores is the Rochdale Equit- 
able Pioneers’ Society, the earliest and the most famous of 
them. These stores do not attempt to cut prices. Instead of 
that method of sharing profits, which too often has ended dis- 
astrously, the members share in the proceeds of the business 
according to the purchases they make within stated intervals. 
Very often the dividends are left at the store to become part of 
the capital of the concern; and interest is drawn upon the in- 
vestment. Thus, the stores not only make savings, but act as 
savings banks. 

This furnishes a strong motive for thrift. But the Roch- 
dale stores are much more than business undertakings. The 
early promoters of the movement were men of noble spirit, who 
looked upon the co-operative store as but the first stage in a 
great workingmen’s movement. The early enthusiasm has 
somewhat abated in these days; but there is still an atmosphere 
of high-minded endeavor. The stores almost invariably refuse 
to sell liquor; and they make it easy for non-members to join. 
Non-members, for example, are often allowed half dividend on 
their purchases, the amounts so allowed being credited as in- 
stalments of subscriptions to shares until the full share is paid 
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for and complete membership secured. Often substantial sums 
are granted for education. 

The causes of this remarkable success have been several. 
Chief among them has been the material progress of the work- 
ing classes, and especially of the upper tier of skilled workmen, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. There fol- 
lowed, along with this material prosperity, a striking develop- 
ment of the trade unions, the friendly societies, and, as has 
been said, of the co-operative movement. It might have been 
thought that these large co-operative establishments with their 
picked agents, cash payments, and the support of the workers, 
would have driven the petty retail store at once out of busi- 
ness. Probably no economic unit is as inefficient and wasteful 
as the small retail store. That this has not occurred all along 
the line is due in part to the conservative tendencies of the Brit- 
ish people, and due in part also to poverty. But as the sense of 
the solidarity of labor grows, so there must be a continued 
expansion of this movement which has done so much to bring 
about a more rational and economical organization of retail 
trade. 

The co-operative store movement in Great Britain has 
been so strong as to go on largely by its own impetus. The 
traditional rate of dividend on purchase has probably been 
maintained in part by keeping prices high, and not altogether 
by savings from ordinary retail prices. The co-operators seem 
willing to pay a little more in order to get their accustomed 
dividend. Nevertheless, as has been said, they have not been 
designed merely as money-making institutions. They have 
done much to promote the material welfare of the workingmen, 
and something to train them in ways of common action. 

On the continent of Europe, too—particularly in Germany 
and Belgium—there has been a considerable development of 
distributive co-operation. Co-operation there also has been 
partly middle class, and partly working class. It is the latter 
phase that is significant. In the countries mentioned the 
growth of workingmen’s stores has been allied with the social- 
istic movement. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
co-operative and socialistic ideals differ in essential points. 
But there is a great opportunity on the Continent to displace 
wasteful retail trading with efficient co-operative enterprise. 
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In the United States and Canada co-operation has never 
had the same sort of growth or importance. Both in the east 
and the west in Canada there have been some successful experi- 
ments in distributive co-operation. But there has been nothing 
attempted of any large consequence. For this, several reasons 
may be advanced. Greater mobility of population is an obsta- 
cle. The Canadian workingman moves readily from place to 
place, and many thousands have sought new homes yearly in 
the great West. The greater ease with which capable persons 
rise in the social and industrial scale makes for independent 
action. Greater prosperity makes the workers indifferent to 
small savings. This is strikingly exemplified in British Colum- 
bia, where retail dealers affect a contempt for the one cent 
piece. And, finally, retail shopkeeping is usually conducted 
with fair efficiency. The department store has become a char- 
acteristic feature of the retail trade of Canada and the United 
States. Nevertheless, a great deal of wasteful retail shop- 
keeping remains. It does appear to me that, notwithstanding 
all the objections given, there is a distinct opportunity in Can- 
ada to-day to reduce the cost of living through co-operative 
enterprise. This is true not only for the city but for the rural 
districts. And recent events show which way the wind blows. 
The Ontario Government, for example, is to be most highly 
commended for the aid given, through the district representa- 
tives of the agricultural department, to the farmers in teach- 
ing them better methods of marketing through the co-operative 
process. The province of Saskatchewan has sent a commission 
to Europe to report upon the best method of furnishing cheap 
credit facilities to agriculture. A special study in that connec- 
tion, will be made of the German co-operative credit societies. 
But the present article is concerned chiefly with co-operation 
in the retail trade; and the other fields of opportunity must be 
left for a later study. 

In conclusion it may be said that experience has shown 
that co-operation is not likely to revolutionize the social order. 
Economists do not now assign it the importance in their 
scheme for human betterment that they did a generation ago. 
Other ways of mitigating inequality and widening opportunity 
are now more widely advocated—labor organization, labor leg- 
islation, extension of public management and control, or even 
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gocialism. Yet, when all is said, co-operation is bound to play 
a great role in widening and enlarging the economic oppor- 
tunities of the working classes of this country. 


THE BRITISH POLITICAL SITUATION. 


“The worst of being on a pedestal,” according to George 
Meredith, “is that you are liable to fall off it.”’ The British 
cabinet of all the talents seems at present to be in this peril. 
The adverse tide of bye-elections has alarmed the most optimis- 
tic supporters of the government. It is a curious reversal of 
the usual situation that the Liberal government is now strong- 
est on its foreign policy and weakest on its home policy. The 
Insurance Act continues unpopular; the administration ap- 
pears to have been faulty and unsympathetic in many cases, 
the general strike of the doctors’ trade union has hampered, 
though it has not blocked, the provision of medical benefits, 
and unscrupulous opponents who have no faintest intention of 
doing away with the contributory feature of the measure, yet 
make capital by criticizing it. The Marconi revelations have 
revealed a curious levity and indiscretion in a Chancellor of 
Exchequer and an Attorney-General. To a minister whose 
chief stock in trade is denunciation of the idle rich they are 
proving especially damaging but Mr. Lloyd-George’s sincerity, 
sympathy and vision are too well attested to make it possible 
for his opponents to succeed in their too obviously joyful at- 
tempt to drive him out of public life. The Parliament Act, by 
making it necessary for the government to carry through for 
three sessions running measures so important as Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment, has prevented the launching of 
any new campaign, and for the time has put the Liberals on 
the defensive. 

Sir Edward Grey alone has added to his reputation. Rare- 
ly has any foreign minister been so unanimously acclaimed by 
both friend and foe. It is thanks to his patient tact and 
straightforward diplomacy that the Balkan war has been con- 
fined within its early limits. The promised settlement of the 
Baghdad Railway question removes the only specific source of 
friction between Britain and Germany, the issue which first 
gave rise to the inky war which has waged the past ten years. 
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Already the reviving power of Russia and the check to Aus- 
trian expansion caused by the success of the Balkan Slavs have 
eased the tension in western Europe. The only criticism voiced. 
is against the concessions made to Russia in Persia. 
The chief strength of the present government is the weak- 
ness of its opponents. They have not yet found a constructive 
policy on which all wings of the party can unite, and leaders. 
who can strike the country’s imagination are still to seek. 
Given a constructive land and education programme next ses- 
sion, the Liberals may well restore their falling fortunes. 


W. W. SWANSON. 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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BRITISH SUPREMACY AND CANADIAN AUTONOMY: 


An Hxamination of Harly Victorian Opinion Concerning 
Canadian Self-government. 





HE first fifteen or twenty years of the Victorian era con- 
stitute one of the really creative periods in British 
Colonial theory and enterprise. But an examination of early 
Victorian imperialism demands, as a first condition, the dis- 
missal of such prejudices and misjudgements as are implicit 
in recent terms like “Little Englander” and “Imperialist.” It 
is, indeed, one of the objects of this essay to show how little 
modern party cries correspond to the ideas prevalent from 1840 
to 1860, and to exhibit as the central movement in imperial 
matters the gradual, if at times perhaps also chaotic, develop- 
ment of a doctrine for the colonies, and more especially for 
Canada, not dissimilar to that which dominated the economic 
theory of the day, under the title of laissez faire. 

It is important to limit the scope of the inquiry, for the 
problem of Canadian autonomy was strictly practical, and very 
pressing; there is little need to exhibit the otiose or irrespon- 
sible opinions of men or groups of men, which had no direct 
influence on events. Little, for example, need be said of the 
views of the British populace. No doubt Joseph Hume ex- 
pressed opinions in which he had many sympathizers through- 
out the country; but his constituents were too ill-informed on 
Canadian politics to make their opinions worthy of study; and 
their heated debates, carried on in mutual improvement socie- 
ties, had even less influence in controlling the actions of gov- 
ernment, than had their leader’s speeches in parliament. After 
the sensational beginning of the reign in Canada, public 
opinion directed its attention to Canadian affairs, only when 
fresh sensations offered themselves—and usually exhibited an 
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indifference which was not without its advantages to the auth- 
orities. ‘‘People here are beginning to forget Canada, which 
is the best thing they can do,” wrote Grey to Elgin after the 
troubles of the Rebellion Losses had fallen quiet. 

The British press, too, need claim little attention. On the 
confession of those mainly concerned, it was wonderfully igno- 
rant and misleading on Canadian subjects. Elgin, who was 
not indifferent to newspaper criticism, complained bitterly of 
the unfairness and haphazard methods of the British papers, 
neglecting, as they did, the real issues, and emphasizing irri- 
tating but unimportant troubles. “The English press,” he 
wrote, after an important vice-regal visit to Boston in 1851, 
“wholly ignores our proceedings both at Boston and Montreal, 
and yet one would think it was worth while to get the Queen of 
England as much cheered in New England as she can be in any 
part of Old England.”’ 

And Grey in turn had to complain, not merely of indiffer- 
ence but of misrepresentation, and that too in a crisis in Cana- 
dian politics, the Rebellion Losses agitation: “I am misrepre- 
sented in The Times in a manner which I fear may do much 
mischief in Canada. I am reported as having said that the 
connexion between Canada and this country was drawing rap- 
idly toaclose. This is the very opposite of what I really said.’ 
How irresponsible and inconsistent a great newspaper could be 
may be gathered from the treatment by The Times of the An- 
nexationist movement in 1849. Professing at first a calm re- 
signation, it refused for the country “the sterile honour of 
maintaining a reluctant colony in galling subjection”; yet, 
shortly afterwards, it took the high imperial line of argument 
and apprehended that “the destined future of Canada and the 
disposition of her people’ would prevent so unfortunate an 
ending to the connexion. The fact is that in all political ques- 
tions demanding some expert knowledge, newspaper opinion is 
practically worthless; except in cases where the services of 
some specialist are called in, and there the expert exercises in- 
fluence, not through his articles, but because he has already 
proved his right to speak elsewhere. Canadian problems owed 
nothing of their solution to the British press. 





1J owe the reference to a chapter in Annexation, Preferential Trade, 
and Reciprocity, by Allin & Jones. 
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Another factor, irresponsible and indirect, yet closer to 
the scene of political action, than the press, was assumed in 
those years to have a great influence on events—the permanent 
element in the Colonial Office, and more especially the perma- 
nent Under-Secretary, James Stephen. The most notable 
accusation of undue influence from this direction was made by 
Charles Buller, in a pamphlet on Responsible Government for 
the colonies. He had been speaking of the incessant change of 
ministers in the Colonial Office—ten Secretaries of State in 
little more than so many years. “Perplexed with the vast 
variety of subjects presented to him—alike appalled by the im- 
portant and unimportant matters forced on his attention— 
every Secretary of State is obliged at the outset to rely on the 
aid of some better informed member of his office. His Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary is generally as new to the business 
as himself: and even if they had not been brought in together, 
the tenure of office by the Under-Secretary having on the 
average been quite as short as that of the Secretary of State, 
he has never during the period of his official career obtained 
sufficient information to make him independent of the aid on 
which he must have been thrown at the outset. Thus we find 
both these marked and responsible functionaries dependent on 
the advice or guidance of another; and that other person must 
of course be one of the permanent members of the office. . 
That mother country which has been narrowed from the Brit- 
ish Isles into the Parliament, from the Parliament into the 
executive government, into the Colonial Office, is not to be 
sought in the apartments of the Secretary of State, or his Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary. Where you are to look for it, it 
is impossible to say. In some back room—whether in the attic, 
or in that story we know not—you will find all the mother coun- 
try, which really exercises supremacy, and really maintains 
connexion with the vast and widely-scattered colonies of 
Britain.” 

How much direct influence men like Sir Henry Taylor and 
Sir James Stephen had, both on opinion and events, may be 
gathered from Taylor’s confessions with regard to the West 
Indian slave question, and the extent to which even Peel him- 
self had to depend for information and even occasionally direc- 
tion on the permanent way. It seems clear, too, that up till the 
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year when Lord John Russell took over the Colonial Office, 
Stephen had a great say in Canadian affairs, especially under 
Glenelg’s regime. ‘‘As to his views upon other Colonial ques- 
tions,” says Taylor, “they were perhaps more liberal than those 
of his chiefs; and at one important conjuncture he miscalcu- 
lated the effect of a liberal confidence placed in a Canadian 
Assembly, and threw more power into their hands than he 
intended them to possess.” On the assumption that he was 
responsible for Glenelg’s benevolent view of Canadian local 
rights, one might attribute something of Lord John Russell’s 
over logical and casuistical declarations concerning Responsible 
Government, to Buller’s “Mr. Mothercountry.” But it is ab- 
surd to suppose that Russell’s independent mind operated long 
under any sub-secretarial influence, more especially since the 
rapid succession of startling events in Canada made his dar- 
ing and unconventional statesmanship an apter instrument of 
government than the plodding methods of the bureaucrat. 
After 1841, Stanley and Stephen were too little in sympathy 
with each other’s methods and ideas, and Gladstone too strongly 
fortified in his own opinions, for Stephen’s influence to creep 
in; while the Whig government which entered as he left the 
Colonial office, had, in Grey, a Secretary of State too learned 
and principled in his department to reflect the last influences 
of his retiring Under-Secretary. Whatever, then, Mr. Our- 
Secretary Stephen did to dominate Lord Glenelg, and to initi- 
ate the concession of Responsible Government to Canada, his 
influence must speedily have sunk to a very secondary position, 
and the independent and conscious intentions of the responsible 
ministers held complete sway. It is interesting to note that, 
according to his son, he seems ‘‘to have come to share the 
opinions prevalent among the Liberal party, that the Colonies 
would soon be detached from the mother country.” 

The actual starting point of the development of British 
opinion with regard to Canadian institutions is perfectly defi- 
nite. It dates from the co-operation and mutual influence of 
a little group of experts in colonial matters, of whom Charles 
Buller and Gibbon Wakefield were the moving spirits, and the 
Earl of Durham the illustrious mouth-piece. The end of the 
Rebellion furnished the occasion for their propaganda. The 
situation was one peculiarly susceptible to the treatment likely 
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to be proposed by these radical and unconventional spirits. It 
was difficult to describe the constitutional position of Canada 
without establishing a contradiction in terms, and neither ab- 
stract and logical minds like that of Cornewall Lewis, nor 
bureaucratic intelligences like Stephen’s could do more than 
intensify the difficulty and emphasize it. The deus ex machina 
must appear, and solve the preliminary or theoretic difficulties 
by overriding them. There are some who describe the pioneers 
of Canadian self-government as philosophic radicals; but they 
were really not of that school, for it was through the absence 
of any philosophy or rigid logic that they succeeded. 

Foremost in the group came Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
one of those erratic but creative spirits whose errors are often 
as profitable to all (save themselves) as their sober acts. It is 
not here necessary to enter on details of his emigration sys- 
tem; in that he was, after all, a pioneer in the South and East, 
rather than in the West. But in the stirring years of colonial 
institutional development in which Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand took their modern form, Wakefield was a leader 
in constitutional as well as in economic matters, and Canada 
was favoured not only with his opinions, but with his presence. 
In the Art of Colonization he entered into some detail on these 
matters. There was a certain breezy informality about his 
views, which carried him directly to the heart of the matter. 
He understood, as few of his contemporaries did, that in all 
discussions concerning the “‘connexion’’, the final argument 
was sentimental rather than constitutional; and he accepted, 
without further argument, the incapacity of Englishmen for 
being anything other than English in the politics of their 
colony. ‘‘There would still be hostile parties in a colony; he 
wrote, as he planned reforms, “yes, parties instead of factions: 
for every colony would have its “ins” and “outs”, and would 
be governed as we are—as every free community must be in 
the present state of the human mind—by the emulation and 
rivalries, the bidding against each other for public favour, of 
the party in power and the party in opposition. Government 
by party, with all its passions and corruptions, is the price that 
a free country pays for freedom. But the colonies would be 
free communities: their internal differences, their very blun- 
ders, and their methods of correcting them, would be all their 
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own: and the colonists who possessed capacity for public busi- 
ness, would govern in turns far better on the whole than it 
would be possible for any other set of beings on earth to govern 
that particular community.” He was, then, for a most entire 
and whole-hearted control by colonists, and especially Cana- 
dians, of their own affairs. But when he came to define what 
these affairs included, he had his limits to suggest, and al- 
though he was aware of the dangers implicit in such a limita- 
tion, he was very emphatic on the need of Imperial control, in 
diplomacy, defence and war; and more especially in the admin- 
istration of land. How practical and sincere his views were 
on the place of Imperial control, he proved by supporting, in 
person and with his pen, Sir Charles Metcalfe in his struggle 
to limit the claims of local autonomy. 

Powerful and suggestive as Wakefield’s mind was, he had, 
nevertheless, to own a master in colonial theory; and the most 
distinguished and by far the clearest view of the whole matter 
is contained in Charles Buller’s Responsible Government for 
the Colonies, which he published anonymously in 1840. Buller 
was indeed the ablest of the whole group, and his early death 
was one of the greatest losses which English politics sustained 
in the nineteenth century—‘“‘an intelligent, clear, honest, most 
kindly vivacious creature; the genialest Radical I have ever 
met,” said Carlyle. The ease of his writing, and his gift for 
light satire, must not be permitted to obscure the consistency 
and penetration of his views. Even if Durham contributed 
more to his Report than seems probable, the view there pro- 
pounded of the scope of Responsible Government is not nearly 
so cogent as that of the later pamphlet. Buller, like the other 
members of his group, believed in the acknowledgment of a 
supremacy, vested in the mother country, and expressed in 
control of foreign affairs, intercolonial affairs, land, trade, 
immigration, and the like; but outside the few occasions on 
which these matters called for imperial interference, he was 
for absolute non-interference, and protested that “that con- 
stant reference to the authorities in England, which some per- 
sons call responsibility to the mother country, is by no means 
necessary to insure the maintenance of a beneficial colonial 
connexion.” His originality, indeed, is best tested by the 
rigour and truth of his criticisms of the existing administra- _ 
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tion. First of all, representation had been given without 
executive responsibility. Then, for practical purposes, the 
colonists were allowed to make many of their own laws,without 
the liberty to choose those who would administer them. Then, 
a colonial party monopolized office. To Buller the idea of com- 
bining a popular representation with an unpopular executive 
seemed the height of constitutional folly; and, like Wakefield, 
he understood as not perhaps five others in England did, the 
place in colonial constitutional development of party govern- 
ment and popular dictation. ‘“‘The whole direction of affairs,” 
he said, “and the whole patronage of the Executive practically 
are at present in the hands of a colonial party. Now where 
this is the case, it can be of no importance to the mother coun- 
try in the ordinary course of things, which of these local par- 
ties possess the powers and emoluments of office.” Unlike the 
majority of his contemporaries, he believed in assuming the 
colonists to be inspired with some love for their mother coun- 
try, some common sense, and a regard for their own welfare; 
and it seemed obvious that men so disposed were infinitely 
better qualified than the Colonial Office, to manage their own 
affairs. Nothing but evil could result “from the attempt to 
conduct the internal affairs of the colonies in accordance with 
the public opinion, not of those colonies themselves, but of the 
mother country.” 

It may seem a work of supererogation to complete the 
sketch of this group with an examination of the opinions ex- 
pressed in Lord Durham’s Report. Yet that Report is so 
fundamental a document in the development of British im- 
perial opinion, that time must be found to dispel one or two 
popular illusions. It is a mistake to hold that Durham advo- 
cated the fullest concession of local autonomy to Canada. 
Francis Hincks, a protagonist of Responsible Government, once 
quoted from the Report sentences which seemed to justify all 
his claims: “The crown must submit to the necessary conse- 
quences of representative institutions, and if it has to carry on 
the government in unison with a representative body, it must 
consent to carry it on by means of those in whom that repre- 
sentative body has confidence’; and again, “I admit that the 
sentence which I propose would in fact place the internal goy- 
ernment of the colony in the hands of the colonists themselves, 
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and that we should thus leave to them the execution of the 
laws, of which we have long entrusted the making solely to 
them.” Public opinion in Canada also put this extreme inter- 
pretation on the language of the Report. / 

Yet, as a first modification, it was Lord Metcalfe’s confi- 
dent opinion that the responsibility of ministers to the Assem- 
bly, for which Durham pled, was not that of a united Cabinet, 
but rather of departmental heads in individual isolation; and 
certainly one sentence in the Report can hardly be interpreted 
otherwise: “This (the change) would induce responsibility 
for every act of the Government, and, as a natural consequence, 
it would necessitate the substitution of a system of administra- 
tion by means of competent heads of departments, for the pre- 
sent rude machinery of an executive council.” 

And, in the second place, while Durham did indeed speak 
of making the colonial executive responsible to a colonial as- 
sembly, he discriminated between “the internal government of 
the colony” and its imperial aspect. In practice he modified his 
gift of home rule, by placing, like Wakefield and Buller, many 
things beyond the scope of colonial responsibility ; for example 
“the constitution of the form of government, the regulation of 
foreign relations, and of trade with the mother country, the 
other British colonies, and foreign nations, and the disposal of 
the public lands.” There is too remarkable a consensus of 
opinion on this point within the group, to leave any doubt as 
to the intention of Durham and his assistants; that an exten- 
sive region should be left subject to strictly imperial supervi- 
sion. Durham’s career ended before his actions could furnish 
a practical test of his theories, but Buller, like Wakefield, gave 
a plain statement of what he meant by supporting Metcalfe 
against his council, at a time when the colonial Assembly 
seemed to be infringing on imperial rights. “No man,” said 
Buller, of the Metcalfe affair, “could seriously think of saying 
that in the appointment of every subordinate officer in every 
county in Canada, the opinion of the Executive Council was to 
be taken.” 

To pass from controversy to certainty, there was one 
aspect of the Report which made it the most notable deliver-. 
ance of its authors, and which set that group apart from every 
other political section in Britain, whether Radical, Whig, or 
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Tory—I mean its robust and unhesitating imperialism. How 
deeply pessimism concerning the Empire had pervaded all 
minds at that time, it will be the duty of this essay to prove, 
but in The Report, at least, there is no doubt of its authors’ 
desire “to perpetuate and strengthen the connexion between 
this Empire and the North American Colonies, which would 
then form one of the brightest ornaments in your Majesty’s 
Imperial Crown.” This confident imperial note, then, was the 
most striking contribution of the Durham Radicals to colonial 
development; and the originality and unexpectedness of their 
confidence gains impressiveness when contrasted with general 
contemporary opinion. 

They contributed, too, in another and less simple fashion, 
to the constitutional question. Nowhere so clearly as in their 
writings are both sides of the theoretic contradiction—British 
supremacy and Canadian autonomy—so boldly stated, and, in 
spite of the contradiction, so confidently accepted. They would 
trust implicitly to the sense and feelings, however crude, of the 
colony. They would surrender the entire control of domestic 
affairs; they would sanction, as at home, party with all its 
faults, popular control of the executive, and apparently the 
decisive influence of that executive in advising the governor on 
internal affairs. Yet in the great imperial federation of which 
they dreamed, they never doubted the right of the mother coun- 
try to act with overmastering authority in certain crises. That 
right, and the unquenchable affection of exiles for the land 
whence they came, constituted for them “the connexion.’ ’ 

These were the views which came to dominate political 
opinion in Britain, for Molesworth was right when he declared 
that to Buller and Wakefield more than to any other persons 
was the country indebted for sound views of colonial policy. 
The interest of the present inquiry lies in tracing the develop- 
ment of these views into something unlike, and distinctly bold- 
er than, anything these rash and unconventional thinkers had 
planned. 

Whatever might be the short-comings of the Durham 
group, the daring of their trust in the colonists stands out in 
high relief against a background of conservative restriction 
and distrust. It was natural for the Tories to think of colonies 
as they did. Under the leadership of North and George III, 
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they had experienced what might well seem to them the natural 
consequences of the old constitutional system of colonial ad- 
ministration. After 1782 they were disinclined to experiment 
in assemblies, as free as those of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut had been. The reaction caused by the French Revolution 
deepened their distrust of popular institutions; and the war of 
1812 quickened their hatred of the United States—the zone of 
political, no less than military, danger for Canada. The con- 
quests which they made had given them a second colonial em- 
pire, and they had administered that empire with financial 
generosity and constitutional parsimony, hoping against hope 
that a fabric so unexpected and difficult as colonial empire 
might (after all) disappoint their fears by remaining true to 
Britain. Developing, in spite of themselves and with the times, 
they had still learned little and forgotten little. So it was that 
Sir George Arthur, a Tory governor in partibus infidelium,. 
was driven into panic by Durham’s frank criticisms, and ex- 
pounded to Normanby, his Whig chief, his not unjustifiable 
conservative fears: “The bait of responsible government has 
been eagerly taken, and its poison is working most mischiev- 
ously. . . . The measure recommended by such high author- 
ity is the worst evil that has yet befallen Upper Canada’’; and 
again, “‘since the Earl of Durham’s Report was published, the 
reform party, as I have already stated, have come out in great- 
er force—not in favour of the Union, nor of the other measures. 
contemplated by the Bill that has been sent out to this coun- 
try, but for the deserving object so strenuously advocated by 
MacKenzie, familiarly denominated responsible government.” 

The distrust and timidity of Arthur’s despatches are 
shared in by practically the entire Tory party in its dealings 
with Canada, after the Rebellion. The Duke of Wellington 
opposed the Union of the Provinces, because, among other con- 
sequences, “the union into one Legislature of the discontented 
spirits, heretofore existing in two separate Legislatures, will 
not diminish, but will tend to augment, the difficulties attend- 
ing the administration of the government; particularly under: 
the circumstances of the encouragement given to expect the 
establishment, in the united province, of a local responsible 
administration of government.” He was greatly excited when 
the news of Bagot’s concessions arrived. Arbuthnot described 
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his chief’s mood as one of anger and indignation. ‘“‘What a fool 
the man must have been,” he kept exclaiming, ‘‘to act as he has 
done! and what stuff and nonsense he has written, and what a 
bother he makes about his policy and his measures, when there 
are no measures but rolling himself and his country in the 
mire!”’ 

During these years, and until late in 1845, Lord Stanley 
presided at the Colonial Office. Naturally of an arrogant and 
unyielding temper, and with something of the convert’s fanatic 
devotion to the political creed of his adoption, he administered 
Canada, avowedly on the lines of Lord John Russell’s despatch 
to Poulett Thomson, but with all the emphasis on the limita- 
tions presented in that despatch, and in a spirit singularly 
irritating. His conduct towards Bagot exhibited a consistent 
distrust of Canadian self-government; and the fundamental 
defects of his advice to Bagot’s successor cannot be better ex- 
hibited than in the letter warning Metcalfe of ‘‘the extreme 
risk which would attend any disruption of the present Conser- 
vative party of Canada. Their own steadiness and your own 
firmness and discretion have gone far towards consolidating 
them as a party, and securing. a stable administration of the 
colony.” In spite of the warnings of Durham and Buller, Stan- 
ley was aiming at restoring all the ancient landmarks—an un- 
popular executive, a small privileged party “of the connexion’’, 
and a colony quickly and surely passing from the control of 
Britain. Even after Stanley’s resignation, and the accession of 
an avowed Peelite and free-trader, Gladstone, to his office, the 
change in commercial theory did not at first effect any change 
in the Colonial Office interpretation of the Canadian constitu- 
tion. No doubt Gladstone recommended Cathcart to ascertain 
_ the deliberate sense of the Canadian community at large, and 
pay respect to the House of Assembly as the organ of that 
sense, but he committed himself and his governor to a strong 
support of Metcalfe’s system, and put him on his guard against 
“dishonourable abstract declarations on the subject of what 
has been termed responsible government.” It would be tedious 
to follow the subject into every detail of Canadian administra- 
tion; but it is possible to exhibit the representative men of the 
British Tory party opposing the new interpretation of Cana- 
dian rights at every crisis in the period. In the Rebellion 
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Losses debate in 1849, Gladstone, taking in this matter a view 
more restricted than that of his leader, Peel, held that Elgin 
should have referred to the Home Government at the very first 
moment, and before public opinion had been appealed to in the 
colony. The fall of the Whig ministry in 1852 found the Earl 
of Derby even more wedded than he had been as Lord Stanley 
to the older restrictive system. The great Clergy Reserve dis- 
pute was nearing its end,.but Derby and his Colonial Secretary, 
Sir John Pakington, gave the Anglican monopolists their last 
gleam of hope. The appointment of Pakington was in itself 
symptomatic; an appointment treated, says Taylor, with very 
general ridicule; but any ignorant and retrograde politician is 
adequate when the work demanded of him is obstruction. After 
the short-lived Derby administration was over, Pakington still 
fought for the Church and against the decisive opinion of Can- 
ada concerning the Clergy Reserved, questioning whether “the 
argument of self-government was so paramount that it ought 
to overrule the sacred dedication of this property.” 

So far nothing unexpected, or indefensible, has been ex- 
hibited in Tory policy. The party, for reasons perfectly natu- 
ral, opposed all forms of democratic control; they stood for the 
government of dependencies in strict subordination to the 
centre; they were, as they had always and everywhere been, 
the party of the church and church endowment. But, strange 
as it may seem, the party of Wellington and British supremacy 
alternated their calls for a reinforced authority, with pessimis- 
tic prophecies concerning the connexion, some of them the 
product of panic, some of pique. It is usual to speak of the 
Radicals as Little Englanders; yet side by side with the sepa- 
ratist declarations of Hume, Grote, and Roebuck, may be set 
confessions of Tory statesmen that, after all, it might be well 
to let things go by the board. Stanley himself was one of the 
conspicuous defaulters, on the occasion of a despatch from 
Bagot announcing the reopening of the Civil List discussion: 
“T am far from underrating the value to Great Britain of her 
extensive and rapidly improving North American possessions. 
They constitute no doubt an important element of her national 
greatness; but I cannot conceal from myself the fact that they 
are maintained to her at no light cost, and at no trifling risk . 

To all this she willingly submits, so long as the bonds 
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of Union between herself and her Colonies are strengthened by 
mutual harmony, good-will, and confidence; and it would be 
indeed painful to me to contemplate the possibility that embar- 
rassments, arising from uncalled for and unfounded jealousies 
on the part of Canada, might lead the people of England to 
entertain a doubt how far the balance of advantages prepon- 
derated in favour of the continuance of the present relations.” 
At the same period, Peel seems at times to have shared in the 
pessimism of his Colonial Secretary. ‘Let us keep Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick,” he said, ‘‘but the connection with the 
Canadas against their will, nay, without the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the predominant party in Canada, is a very onerous. 
one. The sooner we have a distinct understanding on that 
head the better. The advantage of commercial intercourse is 
all on the side of the Colony, or, at least, is not in favour of the 
Mother Country. Why should we go on fighting not our own 
battle (I speak now of a civil battle) but theirs—in a minority 
in the Legislature, the progress of the contest widening daily 
old differences and begetting new ones? But above all, if the 
people are not cordially with us, why should we contract the 
tremendous obligation of having to defend, on a point of 
honour, their territory against American aggression ?”’ 

Ten years later, Tory pessimism still talked of separation. 
Lord John Manners, in an oration which showed as much 
oratorical effort as it did little sense and information, was pre- 
pared to consider eventualities over no more tragic an issue 
than the Clergy Reserves. Concession to local demands on that 
point for him involved something not far from disruption of 
the Empire. “Far better than this, if you really believe it to 
be necessary to acknowledge the virtual independence of Can- 
ada, recall your governor-general, call back your army, call 
home your fleet, and let Canada, if she be so minded, establish 
her independence and cast off her character as a colony, or seek 
refuge in the extended arms of the United States.” But per- 
haps it is not fair to confront a man with his perorations. 

The most remarkable confession of Tory fears still re- 
mains to be told. It is not usually noticed that Disraeli’s famous 
phrase, ‘‘these wretched colonies will all be independent too in 
a few years, and are a mill-stone round our necks”, was used 
in connection with Canadian fishery troubles, and belongs to 
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this same region of imperial pessimism. There is, however, 
another less notorious but perfectly explicit piece of evidence 
betraying the fears which at this time disturbed the equani- 
mity of the founder of modern Imperialism. He had been 
speaking of the Empire; but the speech which contained the 
plan of Imperial consolidation was itself an evidence of doubt, 
deeper than that harboured by his opponents. ‘‘When those 
subtle views were adopted by the country, under the plausible 
plea of granting self-government to the Colonies, J confess that 
I myself thought that the tie was broken. Not that I for one 
object to self-government. I cannot conceive how our distant 
colonies can have their affairs administered, except by self- 
government. But self-government, in my opinion, when it is 
conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy 
of Imperial consolidation.” Disraeli was speaking of his views 
on the colonies, apparently at the time under discussion; he 
was conscious that, so far from lessening, Canadian self-gov- 
erning powers had multiplied and would probably continue to 
do so; and he never attempted to realize his dream of consoli- 
dation. There are reasons for believing that he never under- 
stood the nature of the bond which holds self-governing do- 
minions true to the mother country, and that his consummate 
rhetorical play-acting persuaded a nation to be imperial, while 
he himself doubted the very possibility of the permanence of 
the Empire. 

So the party of the earlier British Empire distrusted the 
foundations laid by Durham and his group for a new struc- 
ture; and, behind all their talk of authority and prestige, there 
were hints and ill-concealed fears of another greater Declara- 
tion or succession of declarations of Independence. 

It now becomes necessary to turn to the central body of 
Imperial opinion—that which used Durham’s views as the 
foundation of a new working theory in colonial development. 
Its chief exponents were the Whigs of the more liberal school 
who counted Lord John Russell their representative and leader. 

It was only at the end of a period dominated by other in- 
terests that Lord John Russell was able to turn his attention to 
colonies, and more particularly to Canada. Even in 1839, the 
leader of the House of Commons, and the politician on whom, 
after all, the fate of the Whig party depended, had many other 
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claims on his attention. He was no theorist at general on the 
subject, and his interest in Canada was largely the product of 
events, not of his own will. But he came at a decisive moment 
in Canadian history; his tenure of the Colonial Office coincided 
with the period in which Durham’s Report exercised its great- 
est influence, and Russell, who had the politician’s faculty for 
flinging himself with all his force into the issue dominating the 
present, inaugurated what was to be a new regime in colonial 
administration. 

In attributing so decisive a part to Russell’s work at the 
Colonial Office, one need not estimate very highly his powers of 
initiative or imagination. It was Lord John Russell’s lot, here 
as in Parliamentary Reform, to read with honest eyes the de- 
fects of the existing system, to initiate a great and useful 
change, and then to predicate finality of an act which was. 
really only the beginning of greater changes. But in Canadian 
politics, as in British, he must be credited with being better 
than his word, and with doing nothing to hinder a movement 
which he only partially understood. 

- Russell was a Durhamite “with a difference.” Like Dur- 
ham he planned a generous measure of self-government, but 
he was a stricter constitutional thinker than Durham. He re- 
duced to a far finer point the difficulty Durham only slightly 
felt about the seat of authority and responsibility; and his in- 
structions to Sydenham left no doubt as to the constitutional 
Superior in Canada. With infinitely shrewder practical insight 
than his prompter, he refused to simplify the problem of exe- 
cutive responsibility, by making the council subject to the As- 
sembly in purely domestic matters, and to the crown and its 
representative in external matters. “Supposing,” he said, 
“that you could lay down this broad principle, and say that all 
external matters should be subject to the home government, 
and all internal matters should be governed according to the 
majority of the Assembly, could you carry that principle into 
effect? I say, we cannot abandon the responsibility which is 
cast upon us as Ministers of the Executive of this great Em- 
pire.” Ultimately the surrender had to be made, but it was well 
that Russell should have refused to consent to what was really 
a fallacy in Durham’s reasoning. In consequence of this posi- 
tion, the Whig leader regarded Bagot’s surrender as difficult 
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perhaps to avoid, but unfortunate in its results, and he was an 
unflinching supporter of Metcalfe.1. He publicly declared that 
he thought Metcalfe’s council had an exaggerated view of their 
power, and that to yield to them would involve danger to the 
connexion. The novelty involved in his policy lay, however, 
outside this point of constitutional logic; it was a matter of 
practice, not of theory. Not only did he support Sydenham in 
those practical reforms in which the new political life of Can- 
ada began, but, in spite of his theory, he really granted all but 
the form of full responsibility. So completely had he, and his 
agent Sydenham, undermined their own Imperial position, that 
when Peel’s ministry fell in 1846, it was one of the first acts of 
Lord John Russell, now Prime Minister, to consent to the de- 
molition of his own old theories. If he may not dispute with 
Grey the credit of having conceded genuine responsibility to 
Canada, at least he did not exercise his authority to forbid the 
grant. It seems to me, indeed, that Russell definitely modified 
his position between 1841 and 1847. At the earlier date he 
had been a stout upholder of the supremacy of Britain in Can- 
ada, for he believed in “the connexion”’, and the connexion de- 
pended on the retention of British supremacy. In the debate 
of Jan. 16th, 1838, he argued thus for the Empire: “On the 
preservation of our colonies depends the continuance of our 
marine; and on our commercial marine mainly depends our 
naval power; and on our naval power mainly depends the 
strength and supremacy of our arms.” It is worthy of note 
that Charles Buller took occasion to challenge this description 
of the pillars of empire—it seemed a poor thing to him to make 
the empire a stalking horse for the commerce and interests of 
the mother country. But as events taught Russell that the 
casuistry of 1839 was false, and that Responsible Government 
was both a deeper and broader thing than he had counted it, 
and yet inevitable, he accepted the more radical position, but at 
the same time either came to lay stress on the Unity of Empire, 
or acknowledged that, since Home Rule must come, and since 
with Home Rule separation seemed natural, Britain had better 
practise resignation in view of a possible disruption. The best 
known expression of this phrase in Russell’s thought is his 
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speech on Colonial Administration in 1850: “I anticipate, in- 
deed, with others, that some of the colonies may so grow in 
population and wealth that they may say ‘Our strength is suffi- 
cient to enable us to be independent of England. The link is 
now become onerous to us ;the time is come when we think we 
can, in amity and alliance with England, maintain our inde- 
pendence.’ Ido not think that that time is yet approaching. 
But let us make them as far as possible fit to govern them- 
selves; . . . let them increase in wealth and population; and 
whatever may happen, we of this great empire shall have the 
consolation of saying that we have contributed to the happiness 
of the world.” There are those who would emphasize the state- 
ment that the time had not yet come. But the evidence leans 
to the less glorious side. It was this speech which kindled 
Elgin into a passion, and made him bid Grey renounce for him- 
self and his leader the habit of telling the colonies that the 
colonial is a provisional existence. The same speech, too, ex- 
torted complaints from Robert Baldwin, the man whom Syden- 
ham and Russell had counted half a traitor. ‘I never saw him 
so much moved,” wrote Elgin, to whom Baldwin frankly said, 
of a recent meeting, ““My audience was disposed to regard a 
prediction of this nature proceeding from a Prime Minister, 
less as a speculative abstraction than as one of that class of 
prophecies which work their own fulfilment.” The speech was 
not an accidental or occasional flash of rhetoric. The mind of 
the Whig leader, acquiescing now in the completeness of Cana- 
dian local powers, and reading with disquiet the signs of the 
times in the form of Canadian turbulence, seems to have turned 
to speculate on the least harmful form which separation might 
take. Of this, there is direct evidence in a private letter from 
Grey to Elgin: “Lord John, in a letter I had from him yester- 
day, expresses a good deal of anxiety as to the prospects of 
Canada, and reverts to the old idea of forming a federal union 
of all the British provinces in order to give them something 
more to think of than their mere local squabbles; and he says 
that, if to effect this a separation of the two Canadas were 
necessary, he should see no objection to it. His wish in form- 
ing such a union would be to bring about such a state of things, 
that, if we should lose our North American provinces, they 
might be likely to become an independent state, instead of be- 
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ing merged in the Union.” Russell moved then at this period 
throughan interesting development of views. His initial position 
was a blend of firm imperialism and generous liberal conces- 
sion, the latter more especially inspired by Durham. As his 
genuine sympathies for liberty and democracy operated on his 
political views, these steadily changed in the direction of more 
complete surrender to Canadian demands. But, since in spite 
of his sympathies he still remained logical, and since he had 
believed the connexion to depend on the governor-general’s 
supremacy, the modification of that supremacy involved the 
weakening of his hopes of empire. If the change seem some- 
what to his discredit, his best defence lies in the fact that Peel, 
who made a very similar modification of his mind on Canadian 
autonomy, was also contemplating in these years a similar 
separation. “The utility of our connexion with Canada,” he 
said in 1844, ‘must depend upon its being continued with per- 
fect good will by the majority of the population. It would be 
infinitely better that that connexion ‘should be discontinued, 
rather than that it should be continued by force, and against 
the general feeling and conviction of the people.” Indeed Rus- 
sell seems to have been accompanied in his dolorous journey by 
all the Peelites, and not a few of the Whigs. “There begins to 
prevail in the House of Commons,” wrote Grey to Elgin in 
1849, “and I am sorry to say in the highest quarters, an opin- 
ion, (which I believe to be utterly erroneous), that we have no 
interest in preserving our colonies, and ought therefore to 
make no sacrifice for that purpose. Peel, Graham, and Glad- 
stone, if they do not avow this opinion as openly as Cobden and 
his friends, yet betray very clearly that they entertain it, nor 
do I find some members of the Cabinet free from it.” 
Meanwhile, the direction of colonial affairs had fallen to 
the writer of the jletter just quoted; and if the first stage of 
orthodox colonial policy, after Durham, is represented by Lord 
John Russell and the Sydenham regime, the second bears the 
superscription of Earl Grey. Unlike Russell, Grey was less a 
politician interested in politics as “the great game,” than an 
expert who as Lord Howick had already made his mark in colo- 
nial and economic subjects. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
had imbibed many of Wakefield’s ideas, and, in that period of 
triumphant free trade, he came to office resolute to administer 
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the colonies on free-trade principles. It said much for the fix- 
ity and consistency of his ideas of colonial administration that, 
unlike Russell, Buller, and others, he had not been misled by 
the Metcalfe incident. “The truth is’, he said of Metcalfe, ‘“‘he 
did not comprehend responsible government at all, nor, from 
his Indian experience, is this wonderful.” 

The most comprehensive description of the Grey regime is 
that it practised lazssez-faire principles in colonial administra- 
tion as they never had been practised before. It was under him 
that Canada first enjoyed the advantages, or disadvantages, of 
free trade, and escaped from the shackles of the Navigation 
Laws. Grey and Elgin co-operated to bring the Clergy Reserve 
troubles to an end, although the Whigs fell before the final step 
could be taken. Grey secured imperial sanction for changes in 
the Canada Union Act, granting the French new privileges for 
their language, and the colony free control of its own finances. 
But all these were subordinate in importance to the attitude of 
the new minister towards the whole question of Canadian 
autonomy, and its relation to the Imperial Parliament. That 
attitude may be examined in relation to the responsibility of 
the Canadian executive; the powers of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the occasions on which these might be fitly used; and 
the bearing of all the innovations of the regime on the position 
of Canada within the British Empire. 

Grey’s policy with regard to Responsible Government was 
simple. As Canadians viewed that term, and within the very 
modest limits set to it by them, he surrendered the whole posi- 
tion. So well is the episode known that it need hardly be dwelt 
on here. Yet, since there might linger a suspicion that the pol- 
icy was that rather of Elgin than of the minister, Grey’s posi- 
tion may be given in a despatch written to Sir John Harvey in 
Nova Scotia before Elgin went to Canada: 

“The object with which I recommend to you this course is 
that of making it apparent that any transfer which may take 
place of political power, from the hands of one party to those 
of another, is the result, not of an act of yours, but of the 
wishes of the people themselves, as shown by the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the retiring party, in carrying on the government 
of the Province according to the forms of the Constitution. To 
this I attach great importance; I have therefore to instruct you 
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to abstain from changing your Executive Council until it shall 
become perfectly clear that they have a right to expect to carry 
on the government of the Province satisfactorily, and com- 
mand the confidence of the Legislature... . In giving all 
fair and proper support to your Council for the time being, you 
will carefully avoid any acts which can possibly be supposed to 
imply the slightest personal objection to their opponents, and 
also refuse to assent to any measures, which may be proposed 
to you by your Council, which may appear to you to involve an 
improper exercise of the authority of the Crown, for party 
rather than for public objects. In exercising, however, this 
power of refusing to sanction measures which may be submit- 
ted to you by your Council, you must recollect that this power 
of opposing a check upon extreme measures proposed by the 
party, for the time in the Government, depends entirely for its 
efficacy upon its being used sparingly and with the greatest 
possible discretion. A refusal to accept advice tendered to you 
by your Council is a legitimate ground for its members to 
tender to you their resignation—a course they would doubtless 
adopt, should they feel that the subject on which a difference 
had arisen between you and themselves was one upon which 
public opinion would be in their favour. Should it prove to be 
so, concession to their views must sooner or later become in- 
evitable, since it cannot be too distinctly acknowledged that it 
is neither possible nor desirable to carry on the government of 
any of the British provinces in North America in opposition to 
the opinion of the inhabitants.” 

In strict accordance with this plan, Grey gave Elgin the 
most loyal support in introducing responsible government into 
Canada, and, ina note written not long after Papineau had 
once more awakened the political echoes with a distinctly dis- 
loyal address, he expressed his willingness to include the old 
rebel in the ministerial arrangement, should that be insisted on 
by the leaders of a party which could command a majority. 

Complete as was the concession made by Grey to local 
claims, it would, nevertheless, be a grave error to think that he 
left no space for the assertion of Imperial authority. No doubt 
it was part of his system to reduce to a minimum the occasions 
on which interference should be necessary, but that such ex- 
isted, and might demand sudden and powerful action from 
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Britain, he ever held. Even in matters of purely internal im- 
port, like Lord John Russell he believed that intervention might 
be necessary, and he desired to prevent danger not by mini- 
mizing these powers, but by exercising them with great dis- 
cretion. It was perhaps with this conservation of central 
power in view, that he was willing to transfer to the British 
treasury the responsibility of paying the salary of the gover- 
nor-general, provided the colonists would take over some part 
of the expenses and difficulties of Canadian defence. But the 
extent to which he was prepared to exert the supremacy is best 
illustrated in the control of imperial commerce. A great 
change had just been made in the economic system of Britain. 
Free trade was then not an arguable position to its adherents, 
but a kind of gospel; and men like Grey, who had something of 
the propagandist about them, were inclined to compel others 
to come in. Now, unfortunately for Canada, Free Trade ap- 
peared there first rather as a foe than afriend. The measures 
of 1846 overturned the arrangement made by Stanley in 1848, 
whereby a preference given to Canadian flour had stimulated a 
great activity in the milling and allied industries; and the re- 
moval of the Navigation Act restrictions did not take place till 
1849. At the same time the United States, the natural market 
for Canadian products, showed little inclination to listen to 
talk of Reciprocity; and the Canadians, seemingly deprived of 
pre-existing advantages by Peel’s action, talked of retaliation 
as a means of bettering their position, at least in relation to the 
United States. Grey, however, was an absolute believer in the 
magic powers of free trade. “When we rejected all considera- 
tions of what is called reciprocity,’ he wrote to Elgin, “and 
boldly got rid of our protective duties without inquiring 
whether other nations would meet us or not, the effect was 
immediately seen in the measure of our exports, and the pros- 
perity of our manufactures.” Canada, then, in his opinion 
could retaliate most effectively, not by setting up a tariff 
against the United States, but by opening her ports more freely 
than before. He had a vision, comparable, although by way of 
contrast, to that of believers in an imperial tariff, of an empire 
with its separate parts bound to each other by a general free- 
do mof trade. Besides all this, he had a firm trust that the 
evils which other nations less free than Britain might for a 
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time inflict on her trade by their prohibitions, would shortly 
end, since all would be convinced by the example of Britain, 
and would follow it. Under these circumstances he set im- 
perial policy against local prejudices, and write to his gover- 
nor-general: “I do trust you will be able to prevent the attempt 
to enter upon that silliest of all silly policies, the meeting of 
commercial restrictions by counter restrictions; indeed it is a 
matter to be very seriously considered, whether we can avoid 
disallowing any acts of this kind which may be passed.” 

In spite then of the apparent thoroughness of Grey’s con- 
version to the Canadian position with regard to Home Rule, 
there was, for him, still an Empire operating through the 
Houses at Westminster and the Crown ministers, and striking 
in, possibly on rare occasions, but, where necessary, 
with a heavy hand. To such a man, too, belief in the perman- 
ence of Empire was natural. There are fewer waverings on 
the point in Grey’s writings than in those of any of his con- 
temporaries, Durham and Buller alone excepted. He had, in- 
deed, as his private correspondence shows, moments of gloom. 
Under the strain of the Montreal riots, and the insults to Elgin 
in 1849, he wrote: “I confess that looking at these indications 
of the state of feeling there, and at the equally significant indi- 
cations as to the feelings in the House of Commons, respecting 
the value of our colonies, I begin almost to despair of our long 
retaining those in North America; while I am persuaded that 
to both parties a hasty separation will be a very serious evil.” 
Elgin’s robust faith and perfect knowledge, however, set him 
right. Indeed, in tracing the growth of Grey’s colonial policy, 
it is impossible for anyone to mistake the evidences of Elgin’s 
influence; and the chapter on Canada in his Colonial Policy 
owes almost more to Elgin than it does to the avowed author. 
His final position may be stated thus. The Empire was to the 
advantage of England, for, other things apart, her place among 
the nations depended on the colonies, and the act of separation 
would also be one of degradation. It was an unspeakable bene- 
fit to the colonies: ‘‘To us,’ he once wrote in a moment of 
doubt, “except the loss of prestige (no slight one, I admit), the 
loss of Canada would be the loss of little but a source of heavy 
expense and great anxiety, while to the Canadians, the loss of 
our protection, and of our moderating influence to restrain the 
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excesses of their own factions, would be one of the greatest 
that can be conceived.” But, apart from these lower “‘loss and 
gain” calculations, to Grey the British Empire was a potent 
instrument essential to the peace and soundness of the world, 
_and he expected the provinces to which he had conceded British 
rights, to rally to uphold British standards through a united 
and loyal imperial federation. Those were still days when 
Britain counted herself, and not without justification, a means 
of grace to the less fortunate remainder of mankind. “The 
authority of the British Crown is at this moment the most 
powerful instrument, under Providence, of maintaining peace 
and order, in many extensive regions of the earth, and thereby 
assists in diffusing among millions of the human race the bless- 
ings of Christianity and civilization. Supposing it were clear 
(which I am far from admitting) that a reduction of our 
national expenditure (otherwise impracticable) to the extent 
of a few hundred thousands a year, could be effected by with- 
drawing our authority and protection from our numerous 
Colonies, would we be justified, for the sake of such a saving, in 
taking this step, and thus abandoning the duty which seems to 
have been cast upon us?” 

Such, then, was the imperial policy of Britain under the 
man who carried it farthest forward, before the great renais- 
sance at the end of Queen Victoria’s reign. To Grey, Canada 
was all that it had meant to Durham—a province peopled by 
subjects of the Queen, and one destined by Providence to have 
a great future—a fundamental part of the empire, and one 
without which the imperial whole must be something meaner 
and less glorious. Like Durham, he planned for it a constitu- 
tion on the most generous lines; and conferred great gifts upon 
it. And, in exchange, he claimed a loyalty proportionate to the 
generosity of the Crown, and a propriety of political behaviour 
worthy of citizens of so great a state; and in the last resort he 
held that in abnormal crises, or in response to great and bene- 
- ficial policies, Canadians must forget their provincial outlook; 
or, if they could not, at least accept the ruling of an imperial 
parliament and a crown more enlightened and authoritative on 
these matters than a colonial ministry or people could be. 
Having conceded all the rights essential to a free existence, he 
mentioned duties, and called the sum of these duties Empire. 
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The concluding stage in the evolution of mid-Victorian 
opinion concerning Canada, which must now be described, dif- 
fers essentially from the earlier stages, although, as it seems 
to me, the chief factor in the development is still Durham and 
his group. It is the period of separatism. 

One thing has appeared very prominently in the foregoing 
argument—the prevalence of a fear, or even a fixed belief, that 
the connexion between Britain and Canada must soon cease. 
Excluding, for the present, the entire group of extreme Radi- 
cals, there was hardly a statesman of the earlier years of Vic- 
toria, who had not confessed that Canada must soon leave 
England or be left. Many instances have been already cited. 
Among the Tories, Stanley thought that Bagot had already 
begun the process of separation, and that Metcalfe’s failure 
would involve the end of the connexion. Peel, ever judicial, 
gave his verdict in favour of separation, should Canadians per- 
sist in resenting Imperial action. As Lord John Russell’s view 
of autonomy expanded, his hopes for continued British su- 
premacy contracted; and on the evidence of a letter from Grey, 
quoted above, Russell was not alone among the Whigs in his 
opinion, nor Peel among his immediate followers. The reck- 
less and partisan use use of the term Little-Englander has 
largely concealed the fact that apart from Durham, whose 
faith was not called upon to bear the test of experience, and 
Buller, Grey, and Elgin, all of whom had special grounds for 
their confidence, all the responsible politicians of the years be- 
tween 1840 and 1850 moved steadily towards a “Little-Eng- 
land” position. The reasons for that movement are worthy of 
examination. 

So far as the Tories were concerned, the change, already 
traced in detail, was not unnatural. In the eighteenth century, 
the colonies, possessed of just that responsible government for 
which Canadian reformers were clamouring, had with one ac- 
cord left the Empire. The earlier nineteenth century had wit- 
nessed, in the BritishAmerican colonies, a steadily increasing 
demand for the liberties formerly possessed by the New Eng- 
land states. Representative Assemblies had been granted; 
then a modified form of responsibility of the executive to these 
assemblies; then the complete surrender of executive to legis- 
lature. Attempts had been made to gain some countervailing 
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powers by bargain; but, in Canada, the civil list had now been 
surrendered to local control; the endowment of the Church of 
England was practically at an end; patronage was in the hands 
of the provincial ministry; and all the exceptions which the 
central autherity had claimed as essential to its continued ex- 
istence followed in the wake of the lost executive supremacy. 
Neither Whigs nor Tories quite understood how an Empire 
was possible, in which there was no definite federating princi- 
ple; or where the federating principle existed only to 
be neutralized as, one by one, the restrictions imposed by it 
were felt by the colonists to be annoying to their sense of 
freedom. Empire on these terms seemed to mean simply a 
capacity in the mother country for indefinite surrender. The 
accomplishment of the purpose proclaimed by Durham, Russell 
and Grey would, to a Tory even less peremptory than the Duke 
of Wellington, mean the end of the connexion; and as they felt, 
so they spoke and acted. They were separatists, not of good 
will, but from necessity and the nature of things. 

Among the Whigs an even more important process was at 
work. By 1850 the disintegration of the Whig party was al- 
ready far advanced. Finality in reform had already been 
found impossible, and Russell and the advanced men were 
slowly drawing ahead of conservatives like Melbourne and 
Palmerston. After 1846, the liberalizing power of Peel’s 
steady scientific intelligence was at work, transforming the 
ideas of his allies, as it had formerly shattered those of his old 
friends; and, of Peel’s followers, at least Gladstone moved 
in the same direction as his master—towards administrative 
liberalism. The Whig creed and programme were in the melt- 
ing pot. Now, what made the final product not Whig, but Lib- 
eral, was on the whole the increasing influence of the parlia- 
mentary radicals; and in colonial matters the radicals, who 
told on the revised and quickened Whig party, were pro- 
nouncedly separatist. It is too often assumed that the im- 
perial creed of Durham and Buller was shared in by their 
fellow-radicals. That is a grave mistake. One may trace a 
descent towards separatism from Molesworth to Roebuck and 
Brougham. In Molesworth, the tendency was comparatively 
slight. No doubt in 1837, under the stress of the news of Re- 
bellion, he had proclaimed the end of the British dominion in 
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America as his sincere desire. But he believed in a colonial 
empire, if England would only guarantee good government. 
“The emancipation of colonies,” he said, in a cooler mood, 
“must be a question of time and a question, in each case, of 
special expediency, . . . a question which would seldom or 
never arise between a colony and its mother country if all colo- 
nies were well governed” ; and he explained his language about 
Canada on grounds of bad government. ‘I hope that the peo- 
ple of that country (Lower Canada) will either recover the 
constitution which we have violated, or become wholly inde- 
pendent of us.” It is not necessary to quote Hume’s confused 
but well-intentioned wanderings—views sharing, with those of 
. the people whom Hume represented, their crude philanthropy 
and imperfect clearness. But Roebuck marked a definite stage 
in advance for, while he was willing to keep “‘the connexion”’, 
where it could be kept with honour, he seems to have regarded 
separation as inevitable—“‘come it must’, he said—and his 
best hopes were that the separation might take place in amity, 
and that a British North American federation might counter- 
- balance the Union to the South. Grote’s placid and facile 
radicalism accepted the coming breach with Canada as the 
most desirable thing which could happen both to the mother 
country and the colony, and Brougham directed all his eccen- 
tric and ill-ordered energy and eloquence, not only to denounce 
the Whig leaders but to proclaim the necessity of the new 
Canadian republic. ‘‘Not only do I consider the possession as 
worth no breach of the Constitution . . but in a national view 
I really hold those colonies to be worth nothing. I am well as- 
sured that we shall find them very little worth the cost they 
have entailed on us, in men, in money, and in injuries to our 
trade; nay, that their separation will be even now a positive 
gain, so it be but effected on friendly terms, and succeeded by 
an amicable intercourse.” 

Separation was indubitably a dogma of philosophic and 
other radicalism; and yet it was not so much the influence of 
this metaphysical and doctrinaire belief which moved Whig 
opinion. It was rather the plain business-like and matter-of- 
fact radicalism of the economist statesmen, led by Bright and 
Cobden. Of the two forces represented by Peel and by Cobden, 
which completed the formation of a modern Liberal party, the 
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latter was on the whole the stronger; and Bright and Cobden 
took the views of their radical predecessors, and, out of airy 
and ineffectual longings, created solid political facts. “I can- 
not disguise from myself”, wrote Grey to Elgin in 1850, ‘‘that 
opinion in this country is tending more and more to the rejec- 
tion of any burden whatever, on account of our colonies”; and 
the reason for the tendency was certainly the purely economic 
views to which Cobden was accustoming Britain, and the 
cogency of the arguments by which he was driving amateur 
politicians from their earlier indefensible positions. That trade 
was all-important; that no one community could interfere inthe 
social and economic life of another without ruin to both; that 
defence of colonies was not only dangerous to peace, as provok- 
ing suspicious neighbours, but needless expense to the mother 
country ; in short that laissez faire shattered the earlier dream 
of imperial supremacy and colonial dependency—these were 
the views introduced by Cobden and Bright into a just awak- 
ened and imperfectly educated England; and they played such 
havoc with earlier political ideas, as Darwin and evolution did 
with pre-existing theological orthodoxy. 

It was hardly wonderful then that the Whigs moved stead- 
ily onward until they almost acquiesced in the idea of imperial 
disruption ; and, as Peel had left his party almost wholly on the 
ground of Cobden’s economic propaganda, it was not unnatural 
that the Peelites should share the views of their Whig allies. 
Those who may will find some cold consolation in Gladstone’s 
Chester speech in 1855, when he predicted that if only the colo- 
nies were left freedom of judgment, it would be hard to say 
when the day of separation might come. But Grey had already 
suspected Gladstone of pessimism on the point, and we now 
know that as an imperialist, Gladstone’s course from 1855 had 
a downward tendency. He could not resist the arguments of 
his radical friends and teachers. 

Almost all the important relevant facts and events which 
concerned the connexion after 1846 assisted these party move- 
ments towards belief in separation. Grey, whose confidence in 
the beneficial results of free trade challenged that of even Cob- 
den, believed that with Protection there vanished an awkward 
enemy of the connection with Canada. But Grey was unmis- 
takably doctrinaire on the point. Elgin warned him, again and 
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again, of “the uneasy feeling which the free-trade policy of the 
mother country . . . has tended to produce in the colonial 
mind,” and that uneasiness passed gradually over to Britain. 
It would be to trespass unduly beyond the limits prescribed in 
this essay, to deal with the introduction of the Canadian tariff 
in 1858 and 1859; yet the statements of Galt who introduced 
the budget in the latter year strike the reader now, as they 
must have struck the British reader then, with a sense that the 
connexion was practiégally at anend: “The government of 
Canada cannot through those feelings of deference, which they 
owe to the Imperial authorities, in any measure waive, or di- 
minish, the right of the people of Canada to decide for them- 
selves both as to the mode and extent to which taxation shall 
be imposed. . . . The Imperial government are not respon- 
sible for the debts and engagements of Canada. They do not 
maintain its judicial, educational, or civil service. They con- 
tribute nothing to the internal government of the country; and 
the Provincial Legislature, acting through a ministry directly 
responsible to it, has to make provision for all these wants. 
They must necessarily claim and exercise the widest latitude, 
as to the nature, and the extent, of the burdens to be placed 
upon the industry of the people.” There was almost every- 
thing to be said in favour of this enlightened selfishness; and 
yet a growing coolness on the part of British legislators was 
under the circumstances very comprehensible. It was all the 
more so, because the innovations in Canada interfered with 
British diplomacy, more especially as it referred to the United 
States; and between 1854, the date of Elgin’s Reciprocity 
Treaty, in 1867, British statesmen learned some of the curi- 
ous ramifications of their original gift of autonomy to Can- 
ada, and as diplomatists, as well as economists, their apprecia- 
tion of the value of the connection did not increase. 

Parallel with this disruptive tendency in the new economic 
policy, another in military matters began to operate. As 
Canada received her successive grants of liberties, and even 
new liberties, the Imperial authorities began to consider the 
advisability of withdrawing Imperial troops by degrees, and 
of leaving Canada to meet the ordinary demands of her own 
defence. Grey and Elgin had corresponded largely on the 
point; and the result had been a very general reduction of 
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British troops in Canada; the assumption being that Canada 
would look to her own protection. To discover the character 
of the change thus introduced, and its bearing on Imperial 
politics, it again becomes necessary to travel beyond the limit 
set, and to examine its results between 1860 and 1867. In 
these years, the military situation developed new and alarming 
possibilities for Canada. The creation of a Canadian tariff 
excited much ill-feeling among the States, for it seemed an in- 
fringement of the arrangements made by Elgin in 1854. Then 
followed the Trent episode, the destruction created by the 
Alabama, the questionable policy both of England and Canada 
in taking sides, no matter how informally, in the war; and, in 
addition, the Irish-American section of the population in the 
United States, which had furnished its share, both of rank and 
file, and of leaders, to the war, was in those years bitterly hos- 
tile to the British Empire, and plotted incessantly some secret 
stroke which should wound Britain through Canada. The 
gravest danger threatening British peace and supremacy at 
that time lay, not in Europe, but along the Canadian frontier, 
nor would it be fair to say that Britain alone, and not Canada, 
had helped to provoke the threatened American attack. Under 
these circumstances, partly because of the expense, but partly 
also through factiousness and provincial short-sightedness, the 
Canadian Assembly rejected a scheme for providing an ade- 
quate militia force, and left a situation quite impossible from 
the military point of view. Instantly a storm of criticism 
broke over the heads of the colonists, so bitter and unqualified, 
that there are those who believe that to this day the mutual re- 
lations of Britain and Canada have never quite recovered their 
old sincerity. A member of the Canadian Parliament who was 
travelling at the time in England found the country in arms 
against his province: ‘‘You have no idea of the feeling that 
exists here about the Militia Bill, and the defences of Canada 
generally. No one will believe that there is not a want of loy- 
alty among the Canadians, and whenever I try to defend Can- 
ada, the answer is always the same, that ‘the English look for 
actions not assertions’; many hard and unjust things are now 
said about the country, all of which add strength to the Gold- 
win Smith party, which, after all, is not a very small one; and 
the Derbyites make no secret of what they would do if they 
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were in power—let Canada take her chance.”’ Even Earl Grey 
was prepared, at that crisis, to submit to the British and Cana- 
dian Parliaments a clear issue, calling on the latter to afford 
adequate support to the British forces left in British North 
America, or to permit the last of them to leave a country heed- 
less of its own safety. From that time forth, more especially 
after Lee, Jackson, Grant, and Sherman had revealed the mili- 
tary possibilities of the American Republic, even the military 
men began to accept the strategic arguments against the re- 
tention of Canada as unanswerable, and joined the ranks of 
those who called for separation. Richard Cartwright, who had 
opportunities for testing British opinion at that time, more 
especially among military officers, found a universal agreement 
that Canada was indefensible, and that separation had better 
take place. before than after war. So John Bright and 
the leaders of the British army had at last found a point in 
diplomacy and strategy on which they might agree. 

A considerable portion of authoritative British opinion 
has now been traversed; and beneath all its contradictions and 
varieties a deep general tendency has been discovered. That 
tendency made for the separation of Canada from England and 
the Empire. It is strange to see how resolutely writers have 
evaded the conclusion; and yet, if the views discussed above 
have been fairly stated, only four men of note and authority, 
Durham, Buller, Elgin and Grey remained unaffected by the 
growing pessimism of the time, and of these, the last seemed 
at the end to find it difficult to maintain the confidence of 1853 
under the trials of 1862. Britain was, in fact, undergoing a 
great secular change of policy. She had been driven step by 
step from the old position of supremacy and authority. As in 
commerce the security of protection had been abandoned for 
the still doubtful advantages of free trade, so in the colonies 
the former cast-iron system of imperial control had been aban- 
doned for one of latssez-faire and self-government. It would 
have been impossible for British statesmen to follow any 
other course than that which they actually chose. Self-govern- 
ment, and self-government to the last detail and corollary of 
the argument, they must perforce concede. But in the stress 
of their imperial necessities, it was not strange that they 
should discern all the signs of disruption, rather than the 
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gleams of hope; and men like Disraeli who claimed at a later 
date that they had never despaired of the Empire, did so at the 
expense of their sincerity, and could do so only because the 
false remedies they prescribed were happily incapable of ap- 
plication. “Little Englandism”, if that unfortunate term may 
be used to describe an essential and inevitable phase of im- 
perial expansion, was the creed of all but one or two of the 
most capable and daring statesmen of the mid-Victorian age. 

Strangely enough, while they had exhausted the materials 
for their argument, so far as these lay in Britain, they had all 
failed to regard the one really important factor in the situa- 
tion—the inclinations of the Canadian people. For the con- 
nexion of Britain with Canada depended less on what the min- 
isters of the Crown thought of Canada, than on what the 
Canadians thought of their mother country. 


J. L. MORISON. 
Innellan, Scotland. 


THE MECHANICAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME 
(ANCIENT). 





CLOCK may be defined as a mechanical contrivance for 

measuring out fixed and invariable periods of time; or, 

for dividing the natural fixed periods of time, derived from the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, into smaller equal periods. 

If we wish to measure off equal distances along a line we 
have several ways of doing so—provided we assume the homo- 
geneity of space—and the measured distances remain with us 
and can at any time be compared. Or, if we wish to compare 
two linear distances already laid down, we may do so either by 
the superposition of the one on the other, or by the successive 
superpositions of some common measuring unit to them, as 
when we apply a divided scale to measure them. In fact, ex- 
cept where very great accuracy is required, the comparison of 
fixed distances is not a matter of great difficulty, and if the 
distances be not too great a very good judgment of their rela- 
tive values may be made by the use of the eye alone. For the 
distances to be compared are both present to the vision at the 
same time, and a trained eye can judge them fairly well by 
visual comparison. 

But the case is totally different when we come to deal with 
periods or intervals of time. We do our work and make our 
observations in the present only. The moment that has gone 
has gone forever, and has no existence outside the memory. 
And we have no ready means of comparing it with the moment 
that may be present. .Superposition, or anything related to it, 
is here out of the question. And we possess no powers or fac- 
ulties which enable us to form any reliable judgment upon the 
relative lengths of time intervals. The fact is that our sense of 
the passage of time depends too much upon our mental states 
and nerve conditions to be of any scientific value in the deter- 
mination of time periods. To one person a day may seem to be 
much longer than to another, and for the tired slumberer who 
sleeps without dreaming, time is for the while practically oblit- 
erated. And it is a trite saying, although true, that a human 
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life is measured not so much by the number of years over 
which it extends as by the amount of physical and mental 
action that has been crowded into it. 

Hence. the necessity, in measuring out time-periods, of 
having a machine like the clock, which is devoid of nerves, and 
of mental states, and of all things depending thereon or affect- 
ed thereby. But as we cannot directly compare the present 
hour with the one that has past, how can we know that even a 
superior clock makes its indicated hours equal in length? The 
question is scarcely an intelligent one until after we get some 
definition as to what we mean by equal lengths when applied 
to time intervals. 

There is no doubt that most people have, in their minds, a 
vague idea as to what these terms mean, but vague ideas can- 
not take the place or serve the purpose of rigid definitions; and 
our definition in this case must come from experience backed 
by reason and judgment. Relying upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of physics we believe that a ball posited in space, uninflu- 
enced by any forces within or without, and rotating upon a 
fixed axis, will rotate with absolute uniformity for all time. 
That is to say that each rotation will measure out exactly the 
same interval of time, and that the nth part of a rotation will 
occupy the nth part of that interval. And whether we can say 
that we know this to be true, or not, we are compelled by the 
necessities of the case to take this, or something equivalent to 
it, as our definition of what is to be understood by equal time 
intervals. 

Now the earth satisfies the conditions of our rotating ball 
fairly well, and although it is not wholly uninfluenced in its 
rotation, yet these influences are so very small that their effects 
are sensible only after very many years. And thus the earth’s 
axial rotation offers us not only one of the best examples of a 
uniform time-measure to befound in the universe, it offers to us 
also the most available one for our purpose. So, our definition 
of equal time-intervals must be drawn from the motions of the 
heavenly bodies in general, and from the earth’s axial rotation 
in particular. And, as will be shown hereafter, when this test 
is applied we are prepared to say that, allowing for the imper- 
fections of mechanical contrivances, in general, a good modern 
clock measures out time with practical uniformity. 
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The history of mechanical inventions for measuring time 
is a very long one, going back even to the days of the ancient 
Babylonians. And it is also interesting and instructive, show- 
ing, as it does, how the human mind discovers one obstacle 
after another in the way of its progress, and then how it casts 
about it to discover means for their removal. 

Even the history of the geared machine, commonly known 
as a clock, extends backwards for nearly 600 years; and al- 
though the finest clocks built to-day are not complex machines, 
not as complex as the common type-writing machine or dozens 
of others, yet, on account of the higher principles entering into 
it and the great accuracy of movement required of it, the clock 
has absorbed the inventive genius of nearly six centuries in 
rising from the crude form which characterized it in the days 
of DeWyck to the almost perfect machine that it is to-day. 

The simplest and most natural way of noting the passage 
of time and therefore of getting the “time of day”, appears to 
be by observing the sun and estimating how much of its daily 
course it has accomplished. With the astronomer supplied with 
proper instruments and tables, it is not a very difficult matter 
to determine the sun’s altitude above the horizon at any parti- 
cular moment and then to calculate the corresponding time. 
But, as the work introduces Spherical Trigonometry it will not 
be dealt with here. 

However, without any such help a person accustomed to it 
may inake a very fair estimate of the time of day by noting the 
position, in its daily course, at which the sun has arrived. 

When the sun is in the south, or practically at its highest 
point in its daily course, it is solar noon; and the mariner 
makes use of this fact, by watching the ascending sun through 
his sextant until it reaches its highest point in the heavens, in 
order to find noon-time and thus to get an idea of his place upon 
the ocean. 

On land, in the absence of a clock or for the purpose of 
regulating a clock, people often fix their noons by a “noon 
mark’, which is a mark giving the position of the advancing 
edge of the shadow of some upright past, as the door-post, at 
the moment of solar noon. As far as solar noon is concerned, 
this method is quite sufficient and remains correct throughout 
the year. But, on account of the irregular motion of the sun, 
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and consequently of its shadow, no good clock can be so regu- 
lated as to keep pace with solar noons without applying a cor- 
rection. This will be considered more fully in another place 
and connection. 

Cases, however, are not unknown in which people have 
boasted of the superior time-keeping properties of their clocks 
or watches because of their general coincidence with the noon 
mark. 

One might think that he could extend the usefulness of 
this method by marking the positions of the edge of the shadow 
at the different hours, as one o’clock, two o’clock, ete. But with 
an upright post to cast the shadow, such marks would be good 
only when the sun had the same declination as when they were 
made, that is at only two special seasons in the year. 

To make such a method good and effective for all seasons 
in the year it is necessary that the edge of the post, or what- 
ever may cast the shadow, shall be parallel to the earth’s axis. 
And this brings us to the construction of the swn-dial. 

Haydn, in his dictionary of dates, tells us the sun-dial was 
invented by Anaximander the Greek in 550 B.C. But in Second 
Kings we are told that “Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord, 
and he brought the shadow ten degrees backwards, by which it 
had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.” And the date given for 
this is about 712 B.C. So that there is some mistake in Haydn’s 
information. But there is evidence that the sun-dial was in 
use by the ancient Babylonians, and therefore long before the 
time of Ahaz. In fact it is difficult to see how an intelligent 
people who had ever observed the motion of a shadow—that of 
a building, or a tree, or a hill, or a high mountain—from morn- 
ing until evening, or even for a few hours, could fail to invent 
the sun-dial. 

The sun-dial is either of vertical or of horizontal construc- 
tion, the latter being not only the most common but also the 
most useful, and this one we shall try to briefly describe. The 
essential parts are a horizontal base properly graduated with 
hours and minutes, and an upright piece with one edge parallel 
to the earth’s axis, which casts its shadow on the base. 
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In the illustration, ABCD is the horizontal base, which, on 
account of being exposed to the weather, should be made of 
stone or metal; and in setting the instrument in place the base 
should be carefully leveled. On this base the lines of gradua- 
tion, as S-II, S-III, S-VIII, ete., are drawn to indicate the posi- 
tion of the edge of the shadow at these respective hours. As 
these lines do not make equal angles with one another they can 
be laid down only from a geometrical construction, or from a 
table formed for the purpose. For the convenience of any one 
who may wish to construct a horizontal dial we give here a 
table of the angles which the lines make with the principal line 
SN, as well as a top view of the base. 





SPT is the style or gnomon, which is best made of a thin 
sheet of brass or aluminum. The edge SP must be parallel to 
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the earth’s axis, so that SN marks the south and north line on 
the earth, and the angle PST must be equal to the latitude of 


the place where the dial is intended to be used. 


The table is 


calculated for the latitude 45°, that being about the mean lati- 
tude for Ontario. 


Table for graduating a horizontal dial. Lat. 45°. 
min. XII I II III IV Ni VI 
ORO nO LO eas 2A LO 8b. 140 50460769) 145 90; 00) 
Pee oo melo oes 20.16 moor DDD Oo) (4, 1G) 8. 9b elo, 
DUI LOe OT Sea Ao aa oo Oo oon 4a aie lLOOr oor 
25 On00 eon Aee ola AG oD. 04 Loe 84 AZ 05°44" 


The hours counting from noon must be set off both ways 
from the lines SN. Thus the angle NS-XI is the same as NS-I, 
but in the opposite direction; NS-I: 15 is the same as NS-X: 45, 
NS-II: 45 is the same as NS-IX: 15, ete. 

Sun-dials were commonly in use for astronomical as well 
as for domestic purposes as late as the time of the Danish as- 
tronomer, Tycho Brahe, who was born in 1546 and died in 1601, 
and who used them in connection with his observations. 

With the improvements in clocks and watches and the in- 
crease in their numbers, the sun-dial has almost fallen into 
disuse except for sentimental or ornamental purposes. And it 
must be admitted by all, except the most matter-of-fact people, 
that a lawn or a garden, with shrubs and flowers and bordered 
walks, is much improved in esthetic appearance by the presence 
of a dial at the centre of some of its open spaces. Of late years 
improvements have been made in the form of the dial so as to 
adapt it to any latitude, while at the same time making its 
graduation lines equidistant, and therefore easier to read ac- 
curately. For the purposes of hunters, prospectors, explorers, 
etc., dials are made to be carried in the pocket, and set up as 
required. But it must not be forgotten, in the face of all this, 
that sun-dials, noon marks and all such contrivances depending 
on the motion of a shadow in sunlight, indicate solar time only, 
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and that on account of the non-uniformity of the sun’s motion, 
this is not the time kept by clocks and watches, and that to set 
or regulate a clock by a sun-dial or noon mark, a certain cor- 
rection, known as the equation of time, has to be applied from 
day to day. These things will be considered more fully here- 
after. 

The dial is manifestly useless in cloudy weather and be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, although a story is told of a man 
who went out at night ‘with his lamp to read the time upon his 
sun-dial. 

Now, as a great portion of astronomical work has always 
been done at night, the old astronomers, who preceded modern 
timepieces, had to invent something to supplement the dial— 
something that would record the passing hours when nothing 
but the stars appear overhead. This brings us to the consid- 
eration of the clepsydra, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
water-clock. A modern example, or rather illustration, of the 
clepsydra in its simpler form, is the sand glass, called also an 
hour glass, and an egg boiler, depending upon the use to which 
it is put. But, although the sand glass and the clepsydra act 
apparently in somewhat the same way, the principles under- 
lying their operation are quite different, inasmuch as sand and 
water in flowing through an orifice do not behave in the same 
way or follow the same law. If a small stream of sand, escap- 
ing from a fixed orifice, falls upon a horizontal table the sand 
will build up a cone with a definite angle, but water will not do 
so. And similarly, if a flat bottomed box be filled with fine 
sand and a small hole be made in the centre of the bottom, the 
sand will not all escape, but will so run out as to form an in- 
verted conical space surrounded by sand, and this conical space 
will have the same definite angle as before. On the other hand, 
the water would escape until not a drop was left, except what 
clung to the inner surface of the box by a sort of capillary 
attraction. 

The simplest and earliest form of the clepsydra, especially 
among the Romans, consisted of an earthenware globular ves- 
sel pierced with a few small holes at the bottom. Out of these 
holes the water gradually escaped or, stole away, and hence the 
name from kleptein to steal and hudor water. The instrument 
was used to limit the length of the speeches in the courts of’ 
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justice, the speaker being allowed to continue in the courts of 
amount of water had escaped. Hence the Latin terms—aquam 
dare, to give water, that is to allow more time; and aquam 
perdere, to waste time, or speak to no effect. 


For the purpose of measuring off equal portions of time 
for astronomical or domestic purposes, the instrument had to 
have some practical method of 
measuring the amount of water 
escaping and of connecting this 
amount with the passing time. 

AB is a cylindrical vessel hav- 
ing a small opening at P, and sus- 
pended by two chords, or by other 
means. S is a light scale attached 
to a float F which fioats upon the 
water at W, and rises or falls with 
the water in the cylinder. The 
vessel is filled with water until the 
scale has its zero point at C. Then 
as the water escapes at P the float, 
with its attached scale, gradually 
descends, the whole descent being el 
indicated at C, and read off from ; 
the scale. The tube f is for filling. Now, water escaping in 
this way, without any renewal, does not discharge equal 
amounts in equal times, so that the scale S, if intended to mark 
equal intervals of time, cannot be graduated into equal parts, 
but must have the space from 0 to 1 greater than from 1 to 2, 
and this again greater than from 2 to 3, and so on according 
to a certain law. 

Knowing this law it is an easy matter to properly gradu- 
ate the scale theoretically; or, without knowing it it would be 
an easy matter to graduate the scale practically by means of 
the sun-dial on some bright sunny day, and then the instru- 
ment could be employed on dark days or at night. 
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If the water in the cylinder were kept constantly at the 
same height, the amount of water discharged at the orifice 
would be proportional to, the time, and the introduction of this 
principal introduces a very great improvement into the accu- 
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racy of the working of the instrument. The one given in out- 
line in the accompanying figure illustrates these improvements. 
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T is a source of water supply which keeps the reservoir R 
continually full, the surplus flowing out at V. The water es- 
capes at P and falls into a small cylinder, so as to avoid dis- 
turbing the surface of that in the larger cylinder, the cylinders 
being connected at the bottom. A cord passing over the pulley 
F is connected with the float F, and a small weight at f, to keep 
the cord stretched. The hand, in moving over the graduated 
dial indicates the amount of water escaped and therefore the 
length of time which has passed, since the instrument was set 
going. At Q is an orifice which can be opened to empty the 
tank in order to set the index at zero. 

One difficulty about time-keeping with the Greeks and 
Romans and some other ancient people was that they did not 
look upon the whole 24 hours as a day and divide it accordingly, 
as we do. They counted their day from sunrise to sunset, and 
their night from sunset to sunrise, and they divided each of 
these into 12 hours, so that the lengths of their hours, instead 
of being constant, were singularly variable. The daylight 
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hours were long in summer and short in winter, and the hours 
of darkness the very reverse. 

That the non-scientific character of the Romans should be 
contented with such an arrangement is not very much to be 
wondered at, but that the astute mind of the Greek should be 
satisfied with it is somewhat remarkable. And yet we are told 
that the great Plato invented a very complicated clepsydra de- 
signed to accommodate itself to these varying hours. It is a 
pity that we have not a complete description of it. 

Some modern people who are well supplied with clocks and 
watches may wonder at the apparent stupidity of these men of 
long ago, and may think that if, with their ability, they had 
lived in those days, they could have done better. But could 
they? These men mistake knowledge for ability, while the two 
things are quite distinct. There are to-day not many nobler 
minds than those of Plato and Aristotle and Archimedes and 
dozens of other distinguished Greeks, if any, and yet these em- 
ployed the sun-dial and the clepsydra and separated sharply 
the day from the night. The clepsydra was the best time- 
measure that they possessed, their chronometer so to speak, 
and they tried hard to perfect its performance. At its best it 
would be inferior to a common modern clock, yet when care- 
fully constructed and graduated it was no mean instrument, 
and was in use by Tycho Brahe and other astronomers. Had 
these pioneers hit upon the modern method of taking light and 
darkness together as constituting the day, they would have had 
a day of very nearly uniform length, and would have made 
matters very much simpler for themselves. 

But the traditions of older nations, and especially of 
Egypt, were against such a view, and who is not influenced to 
some extent by tradition and traditional usages. Our theolo- 
gical ideas are largely traditional. One belief in a universal 
creation in six days, by a deity who wearied, and rested on the 
seventh,—our tendency to believe in the sacredness of the num- 
bers three and seven,—our week and our Sabbath and our 
Easter and many of our holidays are founded upon traditions, 
many of which are decidedly unscientific. And many people, 
even in this educated and enlightened present, cannot free 
themselves from the seductions of the fortune teller and astro- 
loger, or escape from that traditional influence which the 
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heavenly bodies, and especially the moon, exercises over the 
weather, if not over the whole course of animal and human life. 

The history of ideas teaches us that it is not always diffi- 
sult to arrive at new ideas or theories in their usually crude 
and imperfect state. It is when perfection is aimed at—when 
every disturbing element has to be carefully considered—when 
seemingly small influences are modified by still smaller ones, 
and all of these have to be taken into consideration and ac- 
counted for—it is then that the genius of the inventive mind is 
taxed to its limit, and attains to highest honors in its perform- 
ances. This is well exemplified in our timekeepers, both old 
and new, as well as in our time-system, and on this subject we 
shall find it necessary to dilate at some length at various places 
in this work. 

. A minute source of error in the action of the clepsydra is 
due to the fact that warm water is more limpid than cold water, 
as illustrated by the superior penetrative powers of warm 
water. Owing to this, the clepsydra will deliver more water in 
an hour in warm weather than in cold weather, assuming that 
the water has the temperature of the air as it naturally would 
have. Hence the length of the indicated hour on the instru- 
ment will depend to a small extent upon the temperature, and 
will be shorter in warm weather and longer in cold weather. 

Again, water is relatively heavier when the air is light, 
that is when the barometer is low. But the passage of the 
water through the small delivery orifice in the clepsydra is de- 
pendent, among other things, upon the relative weight of the 
water, so that the length of the indicated hour depends to a 
very small extent upon the height of the barometer, being 
longer when the barometer is high and shorter when the baro- 
meter is low. 

As a last source of error we may mention the relative 
amount of evaporation taking place. This would be an exceed- 
ingly small source of error and would react in much the same 
way as temperature. Whether any of these were ever consid- 
ered in the many improvements made in the clepsydra by the 
users of it, we do not know, but it would have been quite pos- 
sible to so arrange matters as to correct some of them. How- 
ever, the invention of the much better and more convenient 
instrument—or machine if you please—the geared clock, trans- 
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ferred the interest of all concerned in the measurement of time 
from the older instrument to the newer one. 

Some other methods of measuring time have been em- 
ployed, such as the burning of a certain length of taper, etc., 
but all such methods are crude and untrustworthy, fit only for 
a non-scientific people or a non-scientific purpose, and alto- 
gether inferior to the dial or the clepsydra. And as our purpose 
is, not to give an account of all means ever employed for 
measuring time, but only of those which have served past scien- 
tific requirements, we must here drop the consideration of all 
instruments except the clock. 

N. F. DUPUIS. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


(Continued from last Quarterly) . 





UE: 


Submission to authority is traduced as unworthy self- 
abasement, as the display of a credulous disposition, of readi- 
ness to take too much upon trust. No doubt submission to 
authority may mean taking much upon trust. But if the 
authority is true authority, if it comes of wisdom and “an 
excellent spirit,’ then submission to it is not credulity—it is 
faith, if not knowledge. 

Faith and knowledge are spoken and thought of as oppo- 
sites. Knowledge is supposed to have for its objects things 
certain, demonstrable, indisputable. Faith is supposed to be 
capable of entertaining any absurdity, of simultaneously hold- 
ing the most glaring contradictories. Yet there is a good deal 
that many of us account of as matter of knowledge, which 
might better be described as matter of belief. The earth goes 
round the sun. It can be proved, but how many of us could 
prove it? The earth is some 90 millions of miles distant from 
the sun. It is an oblate spheroid. Its diameter is so much and 
its circumference so much. There are 60 nautical miles to a 
degree. Water consists of hydrogen and oxygen. Most of us 
here would say that we know these things. But we do not 
know them in such sense as would enable us to demonstrate 
them. We really believe them. What is the submission of the 
individual to the community, when voluntarily and loyally 
rendered, but an act of faith? Knowledge by itself has not 
always power to determine action. How often do men do 
things they know will be harmful—things they know they will 
suffer for? They do not really rely on their knowledge. They 
act in the belief that there is an off chance of escaping the 
penalty of a course of action demonstrably unwise, and that the 
off chance will come their way. 

Knowledge is the structure built up by right reasoning. 
So is faith—i.e. faith that is neither credulity nor recklessness. 
“By faith we discern that the worlds were created by the Word 
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of God.” Does this mean that we assent to this account of the 
creation of the worlds without thinking, or at any rate without 
thinking of aught save the penalties that may attach to not 
yielding assent? 

Let us suppose the case of a man brought up before some 
tribunal having it in its power to sentence him to death in tor- 
ment, if he refuses to assent to certain statements—having it 
also in its power to get the sentence executed. The tribunal 
bids him answer “‘So I believe’’ to the following propositions: 

(a) White is the same as black, 

(6) Goats are the same as sheep, 

(c) The fumes of Gehenna are a sweet savour in God’s 

| nostrils, 

(d) It is good to eat dirt, 
and a string of others like them. If the man assented, it would 
be no act of faith. ‘The tongue has sworn, the mind remains 
unbound.” His reason for assenting would be fear of, or de- 
sire to escape, death inflicted in a very horrible manner. It 
would not be the recognition of superior knowledge possessed 
by the dictators. 

On the other hand, take the following case. A man or 
woman has suffered losses, sickness, disappointments, and 
altogether has encountered much evil, physical and moral, hag 
seen little of human life save its dark places where cruelty and 
suffering dwell. Yet he, or she, believes, and testifies—yea, 
even to hooting crowds of scoffing unbelievers—that above, and 
in, this world of sin and suffering is God, all-just, all-wise, all- 
holy, almighty to save; that even all the cruelties, all the base 
and evil things of life, are over-ruled by Him for a purpose 
which is good, though just what that purpose is no one can tell, 
here and now. Strong in that belief, the sufferer lives on, 
even blessing God. A weaker spirit might have committed 
suicide. Am I painting an impossible instance? Let those 
testify who have experience of pastoral ministry. Suppose 
further that such a believer is required to give account of the 
faith and hope that is in him. What is the account but a Adyos— 
a statement of reasons? That person’s faith is the conclusion 
- of reasoning—the result arrived at from the reckoning-up, 
casting-up, of a multitude of facts, the sifting of evidence. 
The profession of faith is found to be a statement of reasons 
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why, in spite of so much evidence that appears to be contrary, 
this person believes that the world is subject to the sovereignty 
of a Supreme Being who is not merely unlimited power, but 
also (or rather?) is infinite wisdom and goodness. It is the 
weighing of one part of the whole content of experience against 
the other. 

But why is the evidence that tells in favour of the belief 
in God preferred to the evidence that suggests a theory of the 
world as a mere maélstrom of contending forces, all making 
for destruction, with no plan, no good purpose in it, anywhere? 
Why rate the white as better and higher than the black? For 
observe, it is not everybody that does this. In face of the same, 
or the same sort, of evidence, one person perseveres in the way 
of godliness, another falls away into wretchlessness of most 
unclean living; one goes on living for God, another seeks escape 
from existence by self-slaughter. Faith of this kind is the 
conclusion of reasoning guided by a moral predisposition. And 
in this moral predisposition the will plays an important, an 
all-important, part. 

But, it may be objected, this is burying faith when you 
come to praise it. This is to say that faith is the result of 
reasoning directed to a consciously, deliberately pre-determined 
end. Such reasoning is spurious. It must necessarily distort 
and mutilate the facts upon the Procrustean bed of its preju- 
dice. 

Let us consider this for a moment. Let us outline the 
train of reasoning by which a man, though fallen on never so 
evil days, might justify his belief that, for all the wickedness 
wrought, for all the sorrow and sickness endured, under the 
sun, yet this world is God’s kingdom, not Satan’s. Without 
denying or extenuating aught in the indictment of the world 
brought by the advocatus diaboli, he would point to the counts 
in the opposing statement—he would show how even in squalid 
and debasing environment, human beings showed kindliness 
and helpfulness to one another, how there were daily instances 
of tenderness on the part of men, women, and children towards 
one another, and towards dumb animals. He would say that 
here, even in the darkness and shadow of death, we find rays of 
light winning their way through—here, where Satan may be 
said to have an unencumbered field, an unrestricted scope, 
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where it seems as though he had been given a free hand to re-: 
construct the world in his own image—here, even here, the 
darkness cannot swallow up, cannot quench, the light. Surely, 
then, light is stronger than darkness. Again, he might say, it 
is just in so far as there is some good in anything that it really 
can exist. For “the good,” as Aristotle says, ‘‘is that which all 
thing's aim at,” and the end implies a beginning. The truth of 
things is obscured by their evil attributes, which do not natu- 
rally appertain to them, and would finally work their destruc- 
tion, if left to take effect unhindered. Evil may work itself 
into a man’s being so deeply and widely that it can only be got 
rid of at the cost of great suffering. But purgatory is not de- 
struction. It is the release of that which is good in him, of his 
true self. This belief, or this kind of belief, cannot be sus- 
tained, so as to keep a man cheerful, kindly, pure of heart, 
without an act of will. But the act of will, gradually becoming 
a habit through exercise, is called in to support, to reinforce, 
reasoning. 


Reason is that constituent of one’s being which speaks with 
authority. True authority is that of right reason, op@os Adyos. 
The term “reason” is not to be taken in the sense of the indi- 
vidual’s personal reason alone. There is needed to begin with, an 
6p07) doéa, a right “opinion”, derived from the right reason, and 
the right practice in accordance therewith, of others. Many 
do not get beyond the stage of “right opinion”: how many have 
done so, in the course of the ages, how many do so now, who 
ean tell? But true religion—the living for God—is maintained 
in this world by the power, by the authority, of reason. It is 
not reason employed critically, as a solvent, as a disintegrating 
force. It is reason employed synthetically—reason that takes 
account, or at least endeavours to take account, of all the facts, 
and among the facts to be taken account of are the knowledge, 
the experience, the achievements of other persons besides one- 
self. That faith and reason are inextricably associated comes 
clearly into view when people protest against logomachies over 
religious matters. “Submit yourselves to your spiritual pas- 
tors and teachers,” they say, “take their teaching on trust. 
Don’t question, don’t argue. Be content to believe—do not 
seek to know.” Let them be asked “Why?” and they will not be 
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content with merely repeating what they have said. They will 
say that the authority of pastors is grounded on their Divine 
commission. “They are ambassadors of Christ, they are mes- 
sengers of the Lord of Hosts. To call their teaching in ques- 
tion is to contend with God Himself.” Or it will be urged that 
reasoning is waste of energy. It is either travelling in a circle, 
for you come back to the belief you started from; or you lose 
that belief, and grope in darkness, all at random. Or, further, 
it will be asserted that the reason is carnal, and therefore can- 
not be reconciled to the will of God, whereas faith is the energy 
of the spirit in which consists man’s likeness to God. All such 
reasoning is believed to be sound by those who use it. With 
reasoning the warmest advocates of a submissive faith must 
contend against reasoners. Even a direct revelation must be 
defended and certified by the same means and method as any 
ordinary experience. ‘“‘You say that you had a vision of the 
Lord Jesus. How do you know that it was the Lord? You 
have heard that Satan may assume the appearance of an angel 
of light.” 

But if reason is at the basis of religion, how is it that we 
have so many varieties of religion? Because the personal fac- 
tor cannot be eliminated. Individuals differ in character, in 
attainments, in capability, in enlightenment. Character counts 
for a very great deal. Men are prone to make God for them- 
selves in their own image and likeness. It is not always right 
reasoning that is at work. It may often enough be sophistry— 
and that not necessarily conscious. The Pharisees held their 
religion to be wisdom. Much of it was so—but not all of it, 
and the most sophistic part, the wisdom that seemed to be such, 
but really was not, this was the part in which they took espe- 
cial interest and pride. 

After all, reason is also at the basis of the physical sci- 
ences. But we find many “schools” of medicine. We find a 
good deal of science falsely so called, and we find it flourishing 
like a tree planted by the water side. Science falsely so called— 
what is it but a structure raised by perverted exercise of 
reason? Political theories again are formed by exercise of the 
faculty of reason. But here again, how many varieties, how 
many divergences! 

But when the Doctors of Divinity disagree, who is to de- 
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cide? The individual must decide for himself. He may join 
himself to some one among them, or he may say “‘a plague of 
all your Churches,” and make up a creed for himself. But even 
if he puts himself to school with the most authoritarian of all 
the Doctors, or if, being already of that school, he decides to 
leave it, he is acting on his own judgment. In every case 
“there’s a reason,” and there is the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty, or, if you prefer the phrase, there is a weighing, a 
comparison, a sifting-out, of “considerations.” The man who 
has had this experience may think it better to say that he came 
to his decision ‘‘after much prayerful thought” than to say 
that he came to it “‘after carefully reasoning upon the prob- 
lem,” and his preference would deserve respect. But the rela- 
tion of “much prayerful thought” to “careful reasoning”’ is 
that of species to genus, of form to matter. 


IV. 


In saying that when the Doctors of Divinity disagree, the 
individual must decide for himself, the writer has no intention 
of proclaiming a Declaration of Independence or Anarchy. 
This caveat indeed has already been entered, but it may not be 
unnecessary to repeat it. The authority of reason is not to be 
confounded with the despotism of passion or concupiscence, 
though reason is only too often prostituted to the service of the 
baser powers. The seat of this authority is ’ within” the indi- 
vidual, but not there alone. The individual soul is less “indi- 
vidual” than we are apt to think it to be. In itself it is more 
than one ovc/a, and one cannot be absolutely sure that there 
is one trdctracis. Furthermore, no one is an isolated atom. 
No one mind can grow without intercourse with others. Isola- 
tion (so far as it is possible) prepares the way of mental de- 
generation and collapse. 

A single fact, such as 2—8/4 or 3= v9, or (a—b)? 
a’°—2ab-_b?, or Euclid I, 20, is cognizable by any number of 
“individuals.” No one of them, or even all together, originated 
the fact. There are facts, such as the existence of the planet 
Uranus, the discovery of which is assignable to certain persons. 
But to discover is not to create. The understanding does not 
“make Nature.” But “rerum cognoscere caussas,” is the ap- 
prehension by the reason within us of the reason that is in the 
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world without, and Nature or the Kosmos is such that “‘by 
divers portions and in divers manners” human minds can see 
into it, get hold of it. | 

Disregard of Nature is attended by loss and suffering. No 
one can absolutely be a law unto himself. Those who are said 
so to be—unless the description is used in malam partem, to in- 


dicate a course of life which is more or less of avouéa —are men 
who observe and learn of Nature, and especially human nature.’ 
They observe and study‘it in themselves as well as in others, 
after the manner of the Psalmist, who wrote, ‘““My heart show- 
eth me the wickedness of the ungodly.” 2? They have learned, 
they have been chastened, they have been encouraged, by the 
precepts and examples of others, men and women of like pas- 
sions with themselves. Without superstition, they believe that 
even in this world the natural order of events will afford, not 
only the strong appearances, but even the certainty, or moral 
retribution.* And this holds true, not only of the “esprits 
forts’, who hold the secret religion of “all sensible men’, but 
of multitudes of others, who hold to creeds and are members of 
churches. | 


But while the “individual” is not an isolated ‘“‘atom’’, while 
no one can be absolutely a law unto himself, each one is distinct 
from each and every other, and is severally responsible. Even 
when one lets another choose for him, the first exercises choice 
—he chooses to let the other determine what is to be said or 
done. Again, the thoughts, the emotions, the pains and plea- 
sures of one cannot be confounded with those of another. It is 
possible to rejoice with those who rejoice and weep with those 
who weep, yet it remains true that the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. One person “follows” another’s reasoning, and 
assents to it. One sojourns in the cities of many, and learns 
their thoughts, words, and works: observes and studies, so far 
as he can, the heaven above, the earth and the sea below, and 
apprehends the reason that is in them. But the light of the 
universal reason comes to him through the windows of his own 
reason—or, to vary the metaphor, through the eye of the mind. 


1Human nature being part of universal Nature. 
2Ps, XXXVI. 1. ; ; i : 
*This sentence is an adaptation of one contained in Ch. Ixii. of Gib- 


bon’s “Decline and Fall.” 
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If that eye be “single’’, he walks in the light. If it be evil, he 
walks in darkness, knowing not whither he goeth. Is there any 
instance in which it can be said that the “‘windows”’ obstruct 
none of the light, but are absolutely transparent, that the “eye” 
is perfectly ‘“‘single’? In other words, is any man’s judgment 
entirely infallible? If it were, would not that man also be en- 
tirely impeccable? But, as the wise king confessed long ago, 
there is none that sinneth not. To this we must add, that there 
is none who can in the course of his lifetime enjoy complete 
immunity from the sins of others, and there are many who 
make their start in life hampered and burdened, even maimed, 
by the sin of predecessors,even by errors committed without any 
vicious intention, but in sincerity and carefulness. Yet, while 
the individual’s choice, even in cases where it is most delib- 
erate, is influenced so often by “conditions and circumstances” 
in the shaping of which he has had no part, it is his choice 
every time. No one else has made it. He can no more deny 
that it is his choice, the conclusion of his own reasoning 
(whether deliberate or hasty) than he can deny the fact of his 
own existence. On the other hand, the more truly reasonable 
the choice, the less of mere “self-assertion” there is to be found 


in the act. In suppression of the lower e/67, which are so com- 
monly denoted by the word “self”, because they make for con- 
flict of persons and so emphasize distinction and sharpen 
severally—in suppression of the lower ¢ié,), reason has its 
“perfect work.”’ 


We 


In illustration (as it may be) and conclusion (as it must 
be) of what has been written, let us consider that particular 
acknowledgment of authority in religion which is the object at 
once of the sharpest censure, the sincerest grief, the highest 
rejoicing, the most emphatic praise. One who is a Protestant 
“born and bred’’, yields assent and submission to the claims of 
the Church of Rome. It is doubtful whether this assent, this 
submission, is ever yielded without a painful conflict. The 
“convert” is held back by the knowledge that he will grieve 
those who are nearest and dearest to him, that between him and 
them there will henceforth be a wall of separation. They and 
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he can no longer walk in the House of God as friends. He is 
called upon to sever himself from his own people. To put it 
another way, he must decide whether the various motives that 
impel him to acknowledge the Church of Rome as the one true 
Church of God, and submission to its claims as his indisputable 
duty, are in very deed and truth the Divine Voice saying to 
him, “This is the way; walk thou in it. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” This is the ac- 
count he has to give of these motives, or not to give. Is God 
calling him through the claims of the Roman Church? Or is 
the Divine Voice speaking in the considerations of duty to- 
wards parents and kinsfolk and friends. “That, wherein- 
soever thou mightest be benefited by me, is Corban’’—is that, 
or is it not, the meaning of submission to Rome? That the 
voice of Rome is the voice of God may be suggested to him by 
another, or the thought may occur to him—he cannot tell how 
—in the course of his own meditations. In either case, he may 
decide that God calls him through the claims and the attrac- 
tion of Rome, because the call is a call to renounce, to sacrifice, 
to suffer. This will not be the only consideration that moves 
him. He believes that in the Roman Communion he will find 
that rest for his soul, the possibility of which he can discern 
nowhere else. He is much more than half persuaded that the 
Church of Rome is asa city that is at unity within itself. 
“Fundamenta ejus super montes sacros.” On what, he asks, 
are other Churches built? On the shifting sands of private 
judgment. But how does he come to this decision? By exer- 
cise of his own reasoning faculty, his own judgment. Yet the 
majestic order, the long-drawn history, the indubitable power 
and achievements of the Roman Church have not yet brought 
him to the point of action. ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Roman.” But not quite. The “freedom” has to be purchased 
“with a great sum.” What makes our friend pay it—this price 
of suffering in separation from his own people and his father’s 
house? The thought that Another has suffered for him. The 
love of Christ constrains him, through the recognition of the 
fact that one died for all, to the end that the living should no 
longer live for themselves. Of course, it will be said that this 
is a misunderstanding, a misinterpretation, of the debt laid 
upon us by Christ’s sufferings and death. But it is an inter-. 
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pretation that may be made, and in entire sincerity. Is the 
action that ensues merely the outcome of an emotional out- 
burst? Emotion plays its part in the issue, but it is not the 
only factor. The determining factor is an act of judgment— 
“for the love of Christ constrains us, because we judge, etc.” — 
and judgment is an act of the reasoning mind.* What else can 
it be? 

I do not say that all “conversions” or ‘‘perversions” to 
Rome (as they are variously styled) take place in this way. 
But for every case an account of some sort will be given “‘in the 
Judgment,” and the account will be a statement of “reasons.’’ 
Not in every case will reason have had its perfect work. Some 
will say, that in no case of the sort could reason ever have any 
work at all. Others again will say that under the same con- 
demnation lie those who from Methodism transfer their alle- 
giance to Anglicanism, or from the Law of Moses to the Insti- 
tutes of Calvin. But, much or little, reason has had its work. 
There has been a weighing of considerations, an assignment of 
values. 

Let it be admitted that the practical assent to the claims of 
Rome, the confession ‘““Vox Romae, Vox Christi” is matter of 
opinion, not of knowledge. But how is any opinion formed? 
And, for practical purposes, does not opinion often enough (and 
even more than often enough) serve as effectively as know- 
ledge? Possunt, quia posse videntur. The native hue of reso- 
lution is apt to be sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, in 
certain natures. St. Paul “reckons” that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed. How does he know? Has he seen that 
glory? Itisa é0£a, this utterance—or, rather, a doforoyia. But 


is is also a Xoyoucs. Itis written in enthusiasm—but the 
enthusiasm is not that of a Rufai Dervish. It is not a sudden, 
accidental guess at values. The fullness of the glory is still to 
be revealed, and eye hath not seen nor ear heard, what things 
God hath prepared for those who love Him. Yet something 
had been vouchsafed, on which the “estimate”, the “reckon- 
ing’, could be made. In the gleams discerned through the 


*Compare the original of Acts xx. 16 (kexpixer. .d7Tws pn. .) 
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clouds and darkness that are about the throne of God, some- 
thing had been seen of the beauty of the sapphire pavement, of 
the righteousness and judgment that are the foundation of that. 


throne. 
H. T. F. DUCKWORTH. 


Note on the working of authority in the Church of Rome. Is the re- 
ligion of the Romanist a AoytK7) AaTpeia? In some cases, the presence of 
TO AoyLKOV is not obvious. In others, it is conspicuous enough. The 
Roman hierarchy, whose chief is proclaimed supreme judge of the world 
(as Vicarius Christi) in all questions of faith and morals (which properly 
include politics), occupies itself in a ministry of catechism. The cate- 
chizer asks “why?” and “what?” It is true that he may be said to dictate 
the answers. But at least he may be said to “give reasons.” The children 
of the Roman Church are put under the catechetical discipline in order 
that they may be abie to give an account (Adyov dovvar) of the faith and 
the hope that is in them. They take a certain amount of theology with 
their religion. Because of the “theological tendencies” of the teaching, 
the practice is censured. But this antithesis of theology and religion is aa 
avrilects THS xrevd@vijov yvoOTEwSs (not to say Yrevdorcryou ayvectas), 
for the statement that God delights not in burnt-offerings is every whit 
as “theological” as the statement that “the Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God: and yet they are not three Gods but One God.” 
Theology has been derided by a famous historian as the bastard offspring 
of science and superstition. But even in superstition there is Norio 0s — 
though it is the work of TO XoyotlKdv Working in the dark, and therefore 
making a mess of things. Nevertheless, it is TO XoyiotiKey, The minis- 
try of Catechism is a ministry of theological teaching. It includes an 
appeal to the faculty of comparison, inference, and valuation. The “les- 
sons” seem to be simple. But so (whatever they themselves may think) 
are the catechumens. The “lectures” of the university professors of 
theology are only the xatnynoes of the curé “developed in detail.” 


THE DEFERRED REVENGE IN HAMLET. 





HY did Hamlet not kill King Claudius promptly? For 
more than a hundred years some aspect of this question 
has been the most keenly debated problem in a play whose 
literature of discussion bulkily transcends that of any other. 
And through all the winds of doctrine the theory set forth by 
Coleridge and Schlegel in the early years of the nineteenth 
century has occupied the highest point in public favour. That 
theory, in brief, attributes to Hamlet “an almost enormous 
intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion to real action 
consequent upon it. . . . he vacillates from sensibility and 
procrastinates from thought.” Recently, however, Dr. A. C. 
Bradley in his distinguished Oxford lectures on Shakespearian 
Tragedy has proposed a new solution. Hamlet’s melancholy, 
he says, is the prime reason for his inaction: ‘I have no doubt 
that many readers of the play would understand it better if 
they read an account of melancholia in a work on mental dis- 
eases. If we like to use the word ‘disease’ loosely, Hamlet’s 
condition may truly be called diseased.” From this abnormal] 
condition proceeded “‘an endless and futile mental dissection of 
the required deed,” “‘an unconscious weaving of pretexts for 
inaction, aimless tossings on a sick bed,” “unavailing self- 
reproaches, and the tragic results of his delay.” 

Both theories present a Hamlet who for the time being is 
constitutionally unable to kill the king. But Dr. Bradley vigor- 
ously attacks Coleridge’s view, alleging that it degrades Ham- 
let by making him a man who, because of an inherent incapa- 
city for action, could not at any time in his life have killed the 
king. And so the ghost was very foolish to ask such a Hamlet 
to undertake revenge. Dr. Bradley hopes to save Hamlet’s 
reputation and the ghost’s by insisting that the normal Hamlet 
was capable of the task assigned, though by the irony of fate 
the command to act came at the one moment in his career when 
he was sunk in weakness. Even so, however, the ghost cannot 


be entirely acquitted of folly, and the notion of a sick man 


vainly struggling with a great task is surely not a fit tragic 
theme. That Hamlet had been “the expectancy and rose of the 


¥ 
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fair state’ two months before the play began cannot be allowed 
to atone for the artistic deficiencies of the only Hamlet the 
audience sees face to face. 

For a long time there has been a strong undercurrent of 
protest against regarding Hamlet as a man who cannot act. 
Klein in 1846 ridiculed the conception that made the prince “‘a 
German half-professor, all tongue and no hand, forever 
eackling, and hatching nothing,’ and Werder, in his Vorle- 
sungen tiber Hamlet, published in 1875, took the ground that 
Hamlet failed, not because of some subjective deficiency, but 
because he was confronted with an impossible task. About 
six years ago Professor Kittredge of Harvard University, in 
his brilliant Lowell Institute lectures on Shakespeare, under- 
took to show that Hamlet’s delay was due, not to weakness. of 
will, but to a complex series of causes creditable for the most 
part to his heart and mind. The view I wish to maintain 
agrees with all these in its conception of Hamlet as a man of 
will, force, and dignity; it differs in the methods of approach 
and in the particular conclusions involved. 

Too many critics have tried to study Hamlet in a vacuum. 
In such isolation the poetry gleams refulgently, but the solution 
of many important problems cannot be discovered. The play 
must be seen in relation to other plays of the same kind and 
time, to its source, to the theatrical conventions of the day, to 
the audience, and to the playwright. Accordingly, for the sake 
of making clear the purport of subsequent references, I wish 
first to mention some facts connected with the history of. 
Hamlet. 

The play was known in 1602 as The Revenge of Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark. This title, as well as the matter, assigns 
it to a very popular genre—the revenge tragedies. The first 
great example of the type was Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy 
(c. 1586), one of the most successful of Elizabethan plays. To 
the same author is -usually attributed a lost play on Hamlet 
which was well known for some years following 1589. Ten 
years later revenge plays seemed to be in particular demand. 
Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge was acted in 1599. Chettle’s 
Hoffman and Tourneur’s The Atheist’s Tragedy were written 
about 1602. In the same year The Spanish Tragedy was re- 
published with additions by Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare’s 
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Hamlet, doubtless a revision of the older play, was announced. 
As Professor Schelling surmises, there was doubtless some 
significance in the fact that simultaneously Jonson and Shake- 
speare should have revised two popular revenge tragedies for 
rival theatres. All these plays and others of the same period 
have much in common. There is usually a ghost, insanity real 
or feigned, melancholy, reflective speeches, unfaithful women, 
a play within a play, deferred revenge, much bloodshed. It is 
reasonable to suppose that these plays can throw considerable 
light upon each other. 

The history of the Hamlet material is also of considerable 
importance. Ultimately the story goes back to an old Danish 
saga related by Saxo Grammaticus (c. 1200). About 1570 
Belleforest published a version of it in his Histoires tragiques. 
Whether Shakespeare knew the story in French, or in an 
English translation, or through oral transmission, does not 
matter. He unquestionably knew it. On this story about 1589 
someone, probably Kyd, had based a play generally known as 
the Ur-Hamlet. It has not come down to us, but it is often re- 
ferred to, and it was doubtless the immediate source of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. Der Bestrafte Brudermord, a German 
play on the same subject, which has been traced back to 1710, 
is considered by many critics to be a free translation of the 
Ur-Hamlet. It may have been carried to Germany by English 
actors who are known to have performed in that country as 
early as 1586 and who certainly presented some form of the 
Hamlet story in Dresden in 1626. Finally, there are the 
Shakespearian versions of the story. The play was announced 
in 1602, but the earliest copy known was printed in 1603. It is 
not much more than half as long as the 1604 edition which is 
substantially the one we are familiar with. 

In the four extant forms of the story (and by inference we 
may include the lost Ur-Hamlet) a king is killed by his brother 
who straightway marries the queen. In all of them the chief 
interest centres in the revenge to be wrought by the son of the 
murdered king. In all the son feigns insanity and the revenge 
is delayed. In the original story there was no ghost, but he 
appears for the first time in the Ur-Hamlet, where, as Lodge 
tells us in his Wits Miserie (1596), he ‘“‘cried so miserally at the 
theatre, ‘Hamlet revenge.’ ”’ In the original story, besides, was 
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the interview in the queen’s chamber, with the stabbing of the 
eavesdropper, and later the voyage to England. Thus it is 
evident that in writing Hamlet Shakespeare borrowed the 
essential features of the plot either from the original story or 
from the contemporary revenge plays. This meant that 
Shakespeare, unless he specifically gave notice to the contrary, 
accepted and even assumed the general conventions and beliefs 
belonging to the popular understanding of a well-known story 
and genre. Hence a knowledge of these matters is of prime 
importance in a study of the play. 

In the infancy of dramatic technique and in the days of 
romantic stories and of symbolic rather than realistic staging, 
the audience was obliged to collaborate with the dramatist in a 
somewhat comprehensive scheme of make-believe. In Othello, 
for example, we are asked to pretend that in the long time 
which Shakespeare meant to elapse between the first sugges- 
tion of Desdemona’s guilt and her murder, husband and wife 
never talked the matter over save in the few minutes that they 
are together on the stage. Yet their misunderstanding was of 
a kind that might survive a five-minute conversation but not 
the intimacies of several weeks. Into such things, however, we 
must not too fussily pry. Similarly, in the revenge plays, we 
must not in our twentieth century unromantic mood ask if it 
were not possible for the avenger of blood to find abundant 
opportunity to plunge his sword into the murderer’s breast. 
Of course it was, in spite of Switzer guards or plotting adver- 
saries. But in that case there could be no play, no suspense 
spread over several acts. The revenge must be retarded. But 
unless the hero is promptly put in jail, in which case there 
could be no suspense or dramatic action, it is not easy satisfac- 
torily to account for his delay throughout a whole play. The 
dramatist adopted various devices to retard the action—exter- 
nal difficulties, uncertainty, temporary insanity, and the like; 
but over and above all these was the tacit understanding with 
the audience that revenge to be taken on a person of high de- 
gree could be accomplished only with the greatest difficulty. 

Besides finding means of delaying the action the dramatist 
had to contrive a theatrically effective finale. How weak would 
be the ending of Hamlet if the revenge had been accomplished 
in the praying scene or in the queen’s chamber! It was not 
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enough that one or two guilty persons should be killed prompt- 
ly or privately. They must be allowed to heap damnation on 
themselves; innocent blood must be shed; at the end the stage 
must be filled and a scene of horror ensue. This necessary 
climax of interest was not easy to arrange within the bounds 
of probability, since in real life avengers “catch the nearest 
way.’ Hence the dramatist usually assumed that the hero 
could reach his ends only by an elaborate “plot,” and his deus 
ex machina methods of bringing about his great scene de- 
manded of an audience a child-like acquiescence in the neces- 
sity of the “plot.” 

These two pretences—that revenge must be delayed owing 
to the difficulty of the action, and that it must be elaborate and 
not simple and natural—are constantly relied upon in the re- 
venge plays. Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedy resolves 
(III, 13) to avenge his son’s death, not with open injuries ‘“‘as 
the vulgar wits of men” might contrive, but like a wise man by 
“closely and safely fitting things to time,’ remembering that 
“all times fit not for revenge,” and that it does not avail him to 
menace his foes, for they will bear him down with their nobil- 
ity. So he awaits his opportunity, pretending meanwhile that 
he has “let all slip.”” He sometimes reproaches himself; his 
wife and his dead son’s mistress in their ignorance believe that 
he has forgotten; and on one occasion even the ghost loses hope 
and vociferously calls upon personified Revenge to intercede. 
But this omniscient being curtly assures the ghost that “‘Hiero- 
nimo cannot forget his son Horatio” and requests him not to 
argue. Thus the audience is assured that delay is necessary. 
In the closing scenes of the play, still more make-believe is 
required. Hieronimo thinks of a “‘plot;” immediately he is re- 
quested by the murderers to arrange an entertainment for the 
king; he happens to have in his pocket a tragedy, written years 
before, with just four parts. He and Bel-imperia take two, 
the murderers the other two. But though the revenge could 
have been effected then or during the rehearsals, it is postponed 
until in the course of the play within the play it is carried out 
in the presence of the court. 

Precisely the same conventions appear in Antonio’s Re- 
venge. The ghost making the revelation concerning the mur- 
der tells the son to “invent some stratagem of revenge” and the 
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widow to maintain a seeming favour to the murderer’s suit 
“till time may form our vengeance absolute.” Later the ghost 
tells the son to “dog the court” in disguise till ‘““Piero’s blood 
may even o’erflow the brim of full revenge.” Thus the ghost 
recognized the necessity of time and a plot, although there was 
no apparent reason why Antonio could not have had his re- 
venge at any moment. Yet the ghost, far from condemning 
the delay, is always satisfied and even cheerful. The play ends 
with a “plot,”’ quite unnecessary but theatrically effective. 

Just as in the revenge plays a certain amount of delay was 
considered necessary, so also in the original story of Hamlet. 
There the prince, as he tells his mother, was restrained only by 
external difficulty: “I must stay the times, means, and occa- 
sion, lest by making over great haste I be now the cause of my 
own sudden ruin and overthrow, and by that means end before 
I begin to effect my heart’s desire. He that hath to do with a 
wicked, disloyal, cruel, and discourteous man must use craft 
and politic invention, such as a fine wit can best imagine; . 
for seeing that by force I cannot effect my desire, reason allow- 
eth me dissimulation . . to proceed therein.’ This is much like 
Hieronimo’s language, already quoted. It is a very amateurish 
way to account for a delay extending over years; yet the reader 
is asked to be content.’ 

Thus the assumption of necessary delay due to external 
difficulty belonged both to the old revenge plays and to Shake- 
speare’s source. In neither, however, is it properly motived; 
the audience is expected to make-believe. But when Shake- 
speare undertook to tell the Hamlet story, being more skilful 
than his fellows, he succeeded in getting along with a mere hint 
of the convention of necessary delay. It hovers in the back- 
ground, but is nowhere seriously needed. Yet it is there un- 
mistakably, partly no doubt because it belonged to his material, 
and partly to insure that the audience would not be misled by 
Hamlet’s soliloquies. The ghost vaguely intimates that the 
revenge cannot be immediate when he says: 


1The Hystorie of SD RDAELD Chapter ITI. 
2The situation is precisely the same in Der Bestrafte Brudermord. 


Hamlet cannot get his revenge because the king is always “surrounded 
by many guards.” In Shakespeare’s 1603 Quarto, the queen, after Ham- 
let’s return from the English voyage, sends a message to him, asking him 
to “be wary of his presence” lest “he fail in that he goes about.” 
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“But howsoever thou pursuest this act? 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
; Against thy mother aught.” 
Hamlet’s formal resolution‘ to think of nothing but revenge 
suggests delay, and his binding of Horatio and Marcellus by 
solemn oath not to speak of the ghost has no point, if vengeance 
is only a few hours off. The final promise, however, unmistak- 
ably suggests necessary delay. Hamlet makes his friends 
swear that if perchance hereafter he shall think meet to feign 
insanity, they will not at such times in gesture or in speech 
indicate that they could explain if they would. Note that Ham- 
let does not, as critics generally assume, decide on the spur of 
the moment to feign insanity. The idea occurs to him: he 
thinks he may adopt it, but he puts it by for deliberation. All 
this inevitably implies, not to-day or to-morrow, but a neces- 
sarily indefinite future date for the revenge. 

The pretence of insanity could suggest only one idea to an 
Elizabethan audience—a design on the part of the hero to pro- 
tect his life while he engaged in a long and difficult undertak- 
ing. In the original story it is explicitly stated that Hamlet 
feigned madness, as did Lucius Junius Brutus and David (see 
I Samuel xxi, 10-15), so as to be enabled to carry out his plans 
in safety. Antonio in Antonio’s Revenge disguises himself in 
a fool’s dress because the duke will not pay spies to “dog a 
fool’s act.” Flamineo in The White Devil feigns insanity to 
‘keep off idle questions.” Titus Andronicus and Hieronimo 
both find the pretence of madness useful; and Hamlet certainly 
had some notion of protecting his life in the furthering of diffi- 
cult projects when he “‘put an antic disposition on.”’ The main 
point, however, is that the pretence of insanity clearly con- 
nected Shakespeare’s Hamlet with the original story and with 
the other revenge plays, and unequivocally suggested to an 
Elizabethan audience that external difficulties existed, making 
delay necessary. 


. * 


8’This suggests the spectral command in Antonio’s Revenge (“Invent 
some stratagem of revenge’) where, as already pointed out, the ghost 
assumes that delay is necessary. It is interesting to note that Shake- 
speare’s ghost ends with “Remember me” and Marston’s with “Remember 
this.”” Dr. Bradley’s suggestion that the ghost feared that Hamlet would 
forget seems far-fetched. 

4Like Antonio’s in Antonio’s Revenge. 
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If it were not for the bitter cries of self-reproach in two 
soliloguies and for the second appearance of the ghost, prob- 
ably Hamlet’s good name would never have been assailed. A 
failure to understand that the soliloquies are not always to be 
taken at their face value has caused much misconception. It 
is necessary, therefore, to examine them in some detail. 

Many of the soliloquies are “‘passionate speeches.”’ On the 
platform stage of an open-air theatre, with an audience on all 
four sides and the noisy groundlings crowded up to the actor’s 
feet, in an age when passion was the very essence of tragedy 
(as it is not to-day), and men were killed “with twenty mortal 
murthers on their crowns,” a bowed head and an expression of 
pain could not indicate suffering. On the contrary, vociferous 
“passionate” speeches were by convention established as the 
proper way of showing grief. In delivering such speeches, in 
the words of Hamlet’s hyperboles, the actor drowned the stage 
with tears, split the ears of the groundlings, made mad the 
guilty and appalled the free. The language of such speeches 
could not be sober; it had violent thoughts and startling 
images; it was mouth-filling and dithyrambic. Hamlet ap- 
proved the ranting speeches recited by the player, and when he 
himself had “the motive and the cue for passion” he fell 
“a-cursing like a very drab.” In such a mood, his mother, 
merely because he knows she has re-married within two 
months, is guilty of incest and is more thoughtless than a 
beast; he himself is a rogue and peasant slave; and the king is 
a “bloody, bawdy villain,” a ‘‘remorseless, treacherous, lecher- 
ous, kindless villain.” 

But Hamlet’s exaggeration in his ‘‘passionate” speeches is 
more than conventional; it is an individualizing characteristic. 
He recognized his own tendency to ‘‘wild and whirling’ words 
and more than once put a full stop to them with his ‘‘Fie, fie.’’ 
He surely loved Horatio for qualities which he himself had 
never possessed. Not merely since the coming of melancholy 
and the dread message of the ghost, but since he could of men 
distinguish had Hamlet loved Horatio. And why? Because, 
we are explicitly told, Horatio had been “as one, in suffering 
all, that suffers nothing,’ a man who had taken fortune’s buf- 
fets and rewards with equal thanks, a man, above all, who was 
‘not passion’s slave.” Hamlet knew his weakness and makes 
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another admission of it when, referring to his outburst at 
Ophelia’s grave, he confesses that he forgot himself and was in 
“a towering passion.” 

And so to an Elizabethan audience and even to a modern 
audience he is unjust to his mother in his first soliloquy. He is 
unjust to Polonius, the old man of whom the king and queen 
always speak with respect, who was considered as essential to 
the throne of Denmark as head to heart, as hand to mouth, “‘the 
good old man,” whose death drives Ophelia to insanity and 
Laertes to a blind passion for revenge. In the role of pro- 
tector of Ophelia’s chastity and chief expert in lunacy he had 
aroused Hamlet’s uncontrolled resentment; but with all his 
faults he was not a mere fool. Hamlet is unjust to the king. 
Though Claudius had been elected to his office Hamlet calls him 
“‘a cut-purse of the empire . . . that from the shelf the pre- 
cious diadem stole;” he calls him a slave more than once, a 
clown (‘‘a vice of kings”) and a fool (‘‘a king of shreds and 
patches”). Yet this was the man who had won the queen from 
the peerless elder Hamlet and gained over the electors, who 
looked heaven in the face in the praying scene and calmly over- 
bore the fierce Laertes at the head of amob. Claudius was by 
no means the Elizabethan villain. Shakespeare gave him many 
good qualities though Hamlet refused to see them. 


Unjust to everyone else Hamlet is also unjust to himself. 
He is not a “rogue and peasant slave,” or “a dull and muddy- 
mettled rascal.”’ Still less is he the coward which he so often 
calls himself with varying phrase. He was the only person to 
board the pirate ship in the sea-fight. The one who plucked his 
beard and blew it in his face or tweaked him by the nose would 
have a sorry time. Much less than that made him throttle 
Laertes and threaten to make a ghost of Horatio. Instead of 
lacking “gall to make oppression bitter,” he treated almost 
with savagery those against whom he conceived a grudge. The 
king, the queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Laertes, Rosencrantz, and 
Guildenstern, in one way or another, knew the bitterness of his 
resentment and would have learned with surprise that he was 
“pigeon-livered.” 


That Hamlet unjustly reproaches himself for delay can be 
proved. In his last great soliloquy, the general tenor of which 
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will later be shown to be out of accord with his real feelings, he 
exclaims: 
“T do not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do,’ 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 

To dovt.. 
Now this speech is made at the one time in the play when Ham- 
let had not the means to kill the king, since he was virtually a 
prisoner on his way to England. From the time of the “nun- 
nery scene” the sharp-witted Claudius feared “some danger” 
and promptly decided to send the prince to England. But 
Polonius suggested another test of Hamlet’s madness, and if 
that failed, then the contemplated banishment or confinement. 
To this the king agreed, since “madness in great ones must not 
unwatch’d go.” But all the while, we may be sure, he bore a 
wary eye. In the play scene he got a revelation. Hamlet’s 
elaborate device to get evidence to confirm the ghost’s testi- 
mony accomplished more than he planned. It unmasked him 
to the king. The two “mighty opposites” up to this time had 
been groping in the dark. At the end of Act III, however, they 
know each other’s intentions; and the audience feels that 
Hamlet’s prospects of revenge are dim. Even Rosencrantz, 
who only saw through a glass darkly, warned the supposed 
madman: “You do surely bar the door upon your own liberty, 
if you deny your griefs to your friend.” The king, however, 
sees now that it is not safe for him ‘“‘to let his madness range’”’ 
or to endure “hazard so near” the throne and resolves to put 
‘“fetters’” upon the fear that went “too free-footed.” If 
Claudius needed any further warning, he got it when Polonius 
was killed by mistake. As he says to the queen: 


‘ “It had been so with us, had we been there; 


His liberty is full of threats to all, 
To you yourself, to us, to everyone.” 


So Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are told to join with them 
“some further aid” and seek Hamlet. He is shortly produced, 
guarded, and told that with fiery quickness he must depart. 
When we see him again and hear his self-condemnation, quoted 
above, he is beyond the bounds of Elsinore and beyond the 
power of hurting the king. 

An Elizabethan who knew the old story of Hamlet or saw 
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on the stage The Spanish Tragedy or Antonio’s Revenge or The 
Revenger’s Tragedy tacitly agreed to pretend with the author 
that the killing of a person of high degree involved great diffi- 
culties, even though these were not presented. And in these 
plays and others the guilty persons had not the slightest suspi- 
cion of harm. Consider, then, how much more convincing 
Shakespeare’s better art must have made his story appear. 
External difficulties are plainly intimated at the beginning and 
they rapidly assume a tangible form. Even before Hamlet is 
sure that the king is guilty, the king is suspicious; and the 
same moment that convinces Hamlet reveals to the king his 
peril. And Claudius, man of action and lover of life, was not, 
as he himself says, made of stuff so flat and dull as to let “his 
beard be shook with danger and think it pastime.” Bearing in 
mind these circumstances and remembering that Hamlet’s 
soliloquies are often “‘passionate’”’ speeches unjust to others and 
to himself, a mere unpacking of his heart with words, one can 
see that his most explicit self-condemnation had no basis in 
fact or reason. 

The other alleged proofs of Hamlet’s incapacity for action 
may now be considered in order. The second act closes with a 
long soliloquy, falling into two contradictory parts. In the 
first of these, in his most “passionate” speech, Hamlet blames 
himself for inaction. In the second he reproaches himself for 
his wild words and admonishes his brain to get to work. To 
do what? Tokillthe king? No. To find some way of cor- 
roborating the ghost’s evidence: 

“The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil; and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 

More relative than this.” 
Which Hamlet is to be believed—the Hamlet of ranting speech, 
or the self-rebuked Hamlet who gives a reason? Shakespeare 
would have degraded his hero indeed and have shown himself 
a very bad psychologist, had he derived from a great emotional 
moment not a resolution but an excuse. At such a time even 
_ the weakest man will resolve high things; excuses for non- 
performance come later. 
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An Elizabethan could not have been deceived at this point. 
Side by side with a lively faith in ghosts as phenomena was the 
deep seated belief that an apparition might not be what it 
seemed but some agent of evil; and melancholy persons, as 
Hamlet says, were supposed to be especially subject to illusions 
of this kind. At one point in The Spanish Tragedy Hieronimo 
regards Bazulto as the ghost of his son. When Bazulto won- 
deringly exclaims, “I am not your son,” the old man replies, 
“Thou then a Fury art sent . . . to plague Hieronimo.” In 
The Atheist’s Tragedy Snuffe, inconveniently confronted by 
Charlemont, pretends to think him a ghost: “’Tis the fiend: 
the likeness of Charlemont. I will have no conversation with 
Satan.” And Sir Thomas Browne in his Religio Medici writes: 
“T believe. . . . that these apparitions and ghosts of depart- 
ed persons are not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet 
walks of devils, prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, 
blood, and villainy.” But, says Dr. Bradley, “‘there has not 
been the slightest trace before” of the doubt of the ghost which 
Hamlet here shows. As a matter of fact, however, everybody 
seems to doubt the honesty of the ghost®. Note the following 
expressions taken from Act I: “this thing’, “‘in the same figure 
like (i.e. in the shape of) the king that’s dead”’, ““What art thou 

. that usurpst . . . that fair and warlike form?” “Our 
last king whose image but now appear’d to us,” “this porten- 
tous figure so like the king,” “stay illusion,” “I think I saw him 
yesternight,” “a figure like your father.” Says Hamlet, “If it 
assume my noble father’s person, I’ll speak to it,” and in keep- 
ing his resolution he begins: 

“Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 


Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable. . . .” 


What clearer expression of doubt could Hamlet utter? And 
Horatio is just as explicit when he warns Hamlet not to follow 
the ghost lest it tempt him towards the flood® ‘‘and there 
assume some other horrible form.” He and Marcellus are so 





5I owe this point to Professor Kittredge. 
6This suggests one of Hieronimo’s troubles in The Spanish Tragedy. 
“The ugly fiends do sally forth of hell, 
And frame my steps to unfrequented paths.” 
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much in earnest that they try to restrain Hamlet by force. Is 
it conceivable that Shakespeare had no purpose in all this plen- 
tiful questioning of the ghost’s designs? 

Under the spell of the revelation and the influence of the 
sound of his father’s voice, Hamlet is momentarily convinced 
and reports to Horatio, “It is an honest ghost.” But even these 
words tell us that he knows that ghosts may not be honest, and 
it is small wonder that when he thought the matter over in the 
early hours of the morning he became oppressed with doubts, 
and felt that he could not kill a king on such slender evidence: 
The English translation of the old story declares that revenge 
must be upon “‘such a one as is not our sovereign, against whom 
we may by no means resist nor once practice any treason nor 
conspiracy against his life.”” And the Hamlet of this story was 
obliged to justify his intentions by the consideration that as he 
himself was the rightful king, he would merely be punishing a 
subject when he took his uncle’s life. All this was good morals 
and good politics and there are reminiscences of it in. our play. 
Several times Hamlet uses the word ‘‘king’’ where we should 
expect “father” or “husband”: “Yet I .. . can say nothing; 
no, not for a king,” “Almost as bad, good mother, as kill a 
king,” “he that hath killed my king and whor’d my mother— 
is’t not perfect conscience to quit him with this arm.” The 
man who talks in this way will not kill a king without better 
evidence than that furnished by a ghost which both he and his 
companions distrust. And every Elizabethan would applaud 
him. 

But where is the new evidence to come from? In what 
possible way is the ghost’s word to be confirmed? Hamlet has 
the feeling that his uncle is guilty, and in his passionate mo- 
ments he accuses himself of cowardice; but his calm reason will 
not allow him to act. This is not weakness but strength. Sud- 
denly a plan flashes into his mind—“‘the play’s the thing.” He 
takes Horatio into his confidence; they agree to watch the king 
closely; and if he gives no sign, Hamlet will know that they 
have seen “a damned ghost,” and that his “imaginations are as 
foul as Vulean’s stithy.”’ This is the expression of honest 
doubt, and the hysterical excitement following the play, with 
the exclamation “O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word for 
a thousand pound,” is the outward sign of honest conviction. 
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All the doubting of the ghost from the beginning of the play to 
the middle of the third act was carefully designed and empha- 
sized to account for Hamlet’s first period of delay. A modern 
audience three hundred years away from Elizabethan supersti- 
tion may miss the point. Shakespeare’s audience understood. 

Now, for the first time, Hamlet is free to act. Then why 
does he not kill the king in the praying scene? Is not his in- 
action here proof of a fatal weakness of will? The answer to 
this question involves a consideration of the relation of Hamlet 
to other revenge plays. In The Spanish Tragedy, as soon as 
Hieronimo, like Hamlet, gets his corroborative evidence of the 
murderer’s guilt, he rushes to the king to demand justice, but 
Kyd restrains the action at this critical moment by visiting 
upon Hieronimo a paroxysm of madness. In Antonio’s Re- 
venge, immediately after Antonio learns of Piero’s guilt, he has 
an opportunity for revenge, but puts it by: 


“T’ll force him feed on life 
Till he shall loath it. This shall be the close 
Of vengeance strain.”’ 


And he at once begins his vengeance by murdering and muti- 
lating Piero’s young son. Now as Shakespeare was inventing 
a situation so closely parallel to these two- in which the delay 
had no suggestion of weakness of will, he had to be very care- 
ful, if he wished to exhibit Hamlet as incapable of action, to 
give him some over-subtle pretext for delay which the audience 
could not misconstrue. Instead, he gave Hamlet a convincing 
reason. The modern critic is likely to go astray because he is 
not familiar with the Elizabethan popular theology which sent 
a man to heaven if he died in a virtuous act, but to hell if he 
were slain in some foul deed. This belief appears over and 
over in the plays of the time. Othello does not wish to kill 
Desdemona in a lie, lest he should also kill her soul. Borachio 
in The Atheist’s Tragedy merely wishes Charlemont out of the 
way, and says, “Perhaps he’s praying. Then he’s fit to die.” 
In The Revenger’s Tragedy occur these lines: 


“Will but trouble him at his prayers 
And make him curse and swear, and so die rape fH 


In The White Devil, one person wishes to poison the handle of 
another’s tennis racket 
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“That while he had been bandying at tennis, 

He might have sworn himself to hell, and strook 

His soul into the hazard.” 
So if Shakespeare intended Hamlet to be making an excuse 
merely, he handled the matter very clumsily, since an Eliza- 
bethan audience, familiar with other plays of similar theology, 
would surely take Hamlet seriously. And why should Hamlet, 
who hated his uncle with a most unchristian passion, and who 
could naturally expect to have other opportunities of revenge, 
choose so inappropriate a form as the one first offered? 


“A villain kills my father; and for that 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 
Oh, this is hire and salary, not revenge.” 


A few minutes later, he kills Polonius by mistake, thinking he 
has caught the king in a situation with “no relish of salvation 
AN tess 

The last point remaining to be considered arises from the 
second appearance of the ghost to whet Hamlet’s “almost blunt- 
ed purpose.”’ Does this prove that Hamlet could not act? By 
no means, since the words of the ghost are so palpably absurd. 
Hamlet’s purpose at no time in the play wavered for an instant. 
At this point, less than an hour has elapsed since he had tri- 
umphantly assured himself of the king’s guilt and only a few 
minutes since he had killed Polonius by mistake for the king. 
Then how can the ghost’s words be accounted for? In more 
than one way. Even if the ghost be objective, there is no 
reason for assuming that he is a wiser or better informed 
ghost than the one in The Spanish Tragedy. There, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, the ghost of Andrea, though sitting on 
the stage, completely misunderstood Hieronimo’s intentions at 
one point, frantically called Revenge to awake, and was only 
quieted when told by the latter that Hieronimo “cannot forget 
his son Horatio.”” Now the ghost of the elder Hamlet naturally 
took himself very seriously; he had probably not thought that 
spectral evidence was of doubtful validity; and there is small 
wonder if from his remote world he considered that matters 
were moving too slowly. 

But I cannot think that this ghost is objective. If so, his 
coming is very badly timed. He appears only to Hamlet, and 
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his aim is merely to whet Hamlet’s purpose. True, he says a 
word about the queen but that is an afterthought. Now why 
should he choose to interrupt Hamlet in this interview with his 
mother? Why not whet his purpose at a more convenient 
time? And, unless he is a foolish ghost, why whet a purpose 
whose edge never was keener? It seems to me that the circum- 
stances, Elizabethan superstition, and psychology combine to 
suggest a subjective ghost. The old plays have many refer- 
ences to the propensity of melancholy persons to see visions. 
A ghost throws earth:on Flamineo in The White Devil, and he 
justly concludes that “‘this is beyond melancholy.” In the same 
play, Francisco resolves to close his eyes and “‘in a melancholic 
thought” to call up his sister’s figure. Her ghost appears and 
he remarks: 


“Thought, as a subtle juggler, makes us deem 
Things supernatural, which yet have cause 
Common as sickness. ’Tis my melancholy.” 
Now Hamlet at the end of Act II feared that the original ghost 
was due to melancholy. And well he might be troubled, as we 
have seen. ‘‘My father! methinks I see my father,” he said to 
Horatio in their first interview when the vision was only in his 
mind’s eye. It is easy to see that the excitable, highly imagina- 
tive, melancholic Hamlet who now and then is on the borders of 
hysteria might readily objectify a mental image. The appro- 
priate conditions all exist at this moment. He is in a state of 
high excitement; he has killed Polonius, and wrung his mo- 
ther’s heart; he is describing Claudius in his wildest terms, 
when suddenly his mind passes from the king that is to the 
king that was, and the vengeance to be taken. In his mother’s 
chamber, naturally enough, he sees his father, not in armor as 
the first ghost had been, but “in his habit as he lived.” In a 
similar mood, fearful of the potion she was to take, Juliet 
thought she saw her cousin’s ghost; imagining the deed he was 
to do, Macbeth saw “the air-drawn dagger; and Hieronimo, 
after picturing himself in hell soliciting revenge, mistakes an 
old peasant for his son who he thinks has come “‘to ask for jus- 
tice in this upper earth.” This last scene was so familiar to an 
Elizabethan audience and so closely parallel to the one in Ham- 
let that it almost settles the question. Like Hieronimo, Hamlet 
interprets his vision in terms of his one idea. Naturally he 
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can think of only two reasons for the appearance of the ghost— 
one is connected with his impatience for revenge, and the 
other is suggested by the white terror on his mother’s face. He 
remembers the admonition that she should be left to heaven 
and to conscience. In view of all these facts a subjective ghost 
uttering Hamlet’s own unjust self-reproaches best explains 
the occurrences of this scene. 

So the evidence that Hamlet cannot act turns out to be fic- 
titious. Most of it is a mere warping of plain meaning to bring 
it into conformity with a mistaken interpretation of the solilo- 
quies and of the ghost’s speech on his second appearance. On 
the other hand, those who deny Hamlet the will-power and 
energy to do one thing have to admit that he can do a dozen 
other things with celerity. He kept his vigil on the platform 
with his friends and afterwards followed the ghost despite 
their physical opposition; he maintained his pretence of insan- 
ity throughout four acts; he planned and executed successfully 
a complicated course of action to “‘catch the conscience of the 
king ;” he welcomed the combat of wits when he discovered 
that his uncle had sinister designs: 


“For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar; and ’t shall go hard 
Bat I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon. O ’tis most sweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet.” 


He made good this boast by a clever and difficult piece of work 
that sent Rosencrantz and Guildenstern instead of himself to 
the headsman’s block in England. He was the first to board the 
pirate ship. He kept up his sword practice throughout the 
play, and hoped to win at fencing from the expert Laertes. He 
did more things involving sustained and coherent action than 
either Othello or Macbeth. 

If, then, Hamlet was a man of action and not a procrasti- 
nator why did he not kill the king promptly? The answer is 
implied in the foregoing discussion, but the essential matters 
may now be picked up and put together. Shakespeare had to 
retard the action. He relied slightly on the convention of delay 
belonging to the revenge plays, but his skilful method of mak- 
ing obvious the presence and the power of external difficulties 
asked little from the credulity of his audience. But Shake- 
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speare, whose interest was primarily in character, retarded the 
action chiefly by making Hamlet the kind of man who would 
remain inactive while others achieved their end. To admit 
this, however, is not to grant that Hamlet was infirm of will 
or a weak weaver of pretexts or a melancholy dolt overwhelmed 
in bestial oblivion. Inaction is often to a man’s credit, and, 
despite the world’s valuation, rational and moral action is of 
higher value than more spectacular behaviour. 

This is not the place for a complete analysis of Hamlet’s 
temperament, but attention may be called to three outstanding 
characteristics which are sufficient to account for his delay,— 
his reason, his conscience, and his passion. No one doubts that 
Hamlet was reflective. His mother seems to him worse than 
a beast that lacks “discourse of reason;’”’ his famous panegyric 
on man centres in the thought “how noble in reason;” and per- 
haps the profoundest thing he says in the play is 


“Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unus’d.” 
Some persons have even accused Hamlet of “thinking too pre- 
cisely on the event.” But he levels this charge against him- 
self only in a soliloquy of unfair self-reproach. The play does 
not exhibit him at any point as calculating all the remotest 
possibilities of a deed before performing it. On the contrary, 
when occasionally he tips the scale of well-balanced reason, he 
errs on the side of impulsiveness. That Hamlet is a man of 
conscience, always desirous of doing the right thing, is appar- 
ent throughout the play. Even the king describes him as “most 
generous and most free from all contriving.” And, finally, his 
passion, as has been shown, burns whenever his displeasure is 
aroused and flames fiercely when he thinks of his uncle. It is 
almost the only infirmity of a noble nature. 

The first period of delay is due to the inhibition of sober 
reason and a just conscience. Hamlet and Horatio and Mar- 
cellus doubted the ghost’s honesty from the beginning, and if 
fifty opportunities for revenge had offered, a man of Hamlet’s 
temperament could not have undertaken the awful responsi- 
bility of killing a king without real proof of his guilt. Not till 
the middle of Act III does Hamlet get his evidence. Then he is 
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given a chance to stab the king at prayer, but he puts it by be- 
cause of his passionate hatred so clearly shown on many occa- 
sions. He can see no satisfactory revenge in sending his uncle 
to heaven. Not too much reason but too much savagery delays 
the action here. Had Hamlet been less passionate he might 
have secured his revenge and prevented all the train of evils 
that now begin. From this time on to the end, external diffi- 
culties of a very tangible kind retard the action. The king 
knows Hamlet’s intentions and takes means to thwart them. 
Hamlet is practically a prisoner in the first part of Act IV, and 
in the rest he is out of the country. By reason of his alertness 
and prowess, however, he manages to return to Denmark 
(Act V), and on the same day secures a maimed revenge. 

Thus partly circumstances and partly character retard the 
revenge. The external difficulties, however, might possibly 
have been overcome by a man of entirely different tempera- 
ment. Yet even the fiery Laertes, moved to armed rebellion by 
the mysterious death of his father, fell a bewildered victim to 
the subtle wiles of the king; and it is far from clear that Ham- 
let who was under surveillance cculd have gained his ends by 
force. In any case, however, he was constitutionally estopped 
from adopting Laertes’ plan, not because he could not act, but 
because sober’ reason told him that insurrections usually fail. 
It was not a question of will but of sense. Hamlet knew that 
“our indiscretion sometimes serves us well;” but he knew also 
that it often serves us ill, and his reason utterly forbade such a 
devil-may-care indiscretion as served Laertes only because the 
king wished to use him as a tool. Hamlet was never weak or 
despondently inactive; he did not waste his powers in filmy re- 
flection barren of manly endeavour. Far from being inert, he 
was vigorously active; instead of being indifferent to the pro- 
gress of events in an evil world, he was over passionate. Above 
all, save when anger made him forget himself, he was prone to 
act only when reason and conscience approved. In the life of 
such a person, occasions will always arise when the “low world” 
with its coarse custom of measuring only “things done, that 
took the eye and had the price,” will pass its summary sentence 
of condemnation. A higher tribunal, however, will reverse the 
judgment. 
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A few problems remain. What was the purpose of the 
melancholy? In the first place, it is partly conventional: it 
appears in the original story and it runs an established course 
throughout the revenge plays where it possesses almost every 
person who has been visited by great grief or disillusionment. 
In The Spanish Tragedy Hieronimo sees the world only as ‘“‘a 
mass of public wrongs.” Alexandro in the same play is content 
to leave the world ‘‘with whom there nothing can prevail but 
wrong.” In The Malcontent Pietro longs for the last day to 
“drop on our curs’d heads” for 


“All is damnation: wickedness extreme. 
There is no faith in man.” 
Malevole exclaims, ““World! ’t is the only region of death, the 
greatest shop of the devil; the cruelest prison of men. 
There’s nothing perfect in it but extreme, extreme calamity.” 
In Antonio’s Revenge, the hero finds that a “golden ass” and a 
““pabbled fool” get ali the world’s rewards, 


“Whilst pale cheek’d wisdom, and lean ribb’d art 
Are kept in distance at the halbert’s point.” 


If Shakespeare had not made Hamlet talk in some such strain, 
his audience would have considered him abnormal. The melan- 
choly, however, is turned to account in motiving Hamlet’s fear 
of illusions, and so indirectly in retarding the action. But this 
done, we hear very little more about it. That it transformed 
Hamlet from an energetic to an apathetic character, making 
him literally forget the ghost’s commission, as Dr. Bradley 
alleges, is not suggested in the text; and in view of its conven- 
tional use in other revenge plays could not occur to an audi- 
ence. Hamlet’s melancholy is no more significant than Job’s. 

What is the explanation of the unfounded self-reproaches? 
Partly the melancholy; partly impatience and passion; chiefly 
the consciousness that someone else could have accomplished 
the revenge more promptly. A less scrupulous man would have 
taken the ghost’s word; a less bitter but more impulsive man 
would have killed the king at prayer, satisfied with such re- 
venge as chance offered; a man who in a blind rage could rush 
at his adversary careless of consequences might have reached 
even the resourceful Claudius, in spite of the precautions which 
the knowledge of danger made him take. All this Hamlet 
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knew, and the thought tortured him into self-condemnation. A 
clear example of the way in which he is torn with doubt re- 
garding the adequacy of his ethical and rational ideals and 
almost forced into pragmatism appears in his last great solilo- 
quy. Consider the circumstances. Even the captain of the 
army admits that the expedition against Poland has no basis 
in reason, as the plot of land in dispute is not worth five 
ducats; and Hamlet, oppressed with the folly of sacrificing 
more than “two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats” 
for “this straw’’, diagnoses in the body politic an inward ulcer 
resulting from the corruptions of much wealth and peace. 
Then follows the soliloquy, in which he abruptly shifts his 
point of view. He wonders now if his prudent rationality is 
not chiefly cowardice and wishes that he were like Fortinbras 
who takes no thought of before and after but 


“Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell.” 
Hamlet decides that the way to be great is to disregard reason 
and “‘to find quarrel in a straw” in questions of honour. Thus 
for the moment-he envies the man who can get things done 
even if the performance outrages prudence and ethics. But 
this attitude of mind is quite out of harmony with his reflec- 
tion of afew minutes earlier and with all the fundamental 
things of his character. 

To Hamlet, in his first soliloquy, the world is “an unweed- 
ed garden,” wholly occupied with “things rank and gross in 
nature.” The same idea appears in the suicide soliloquy where 
he laments 

“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.”’ 
And what chance has Hamlet or his kind in a world where 
“things rank and gross in nature possess it merely?” The finer 
spirits in this play are three, and they represent as many atti- 
tudes towards their untoward environment. Ophelia silently 
conforms to the world, but she loses her reason and her life. 
Horatio quietly goes his own way, philosophically accepting the 
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good and the evil; he lives and he lets live. Hamlet alone makes 
a struggle. He gains here and he loses there. But he finds on 
the whole that he is not best fitted to achieve material ends. 
The grosser spirits in the play are three also. Fortinbras, the 
best of them, is a youth “of unimproved mettle hot and full” 
who will sell his soul and the chief good of his time for a bauble 
that men call honour. His course is irrational but great re- 
wards attend his way. Laertes has many of the “taints of lib- 
erty,’—“a fiery mind,” “unreclaimed blood,” impulsiveness. 
He is absolutely indifferent to the consequences of his act and 
not too scrupulous as to the means. “Let come what comes,” 
the act’s the thing. Claudius is in striking contrast; he has 
strong self-control and much subtlety; but when he wants a 
thing—a woman or a crown or physical safety—he will get it 
promptly, by the nearest way consistent with safety, without 
regard to “conscience and grace.” 


The three last are they who obtain the world’s rewards. 
One of them is a soldier concerned with honour; another is a 
pursuer of pleasure and selfish ends; the third, in spite of some 
good qualities, is, in Hotspur’s phrase, a ‘“‘damned politician.”’ 
Hamlet is none of these, though he sometimes frets because he 
is not. He is the child of reason and of conscience, passion- 
ately indignant because “things rank and gross possess the 
earth.” He cannot fight with the world’s weapons though he 
Occasionally snatches one; but he makes a valiant struggle with 
_ his own and the contest is full of tragic interest. 


Shakespeare may have put much of himself into this play. 
In the period of the ‘‘joyful comedies,” he seemed to find life 
good as Hamlet had once found it. In the period of the great 
tragedies, extending from about 1601 to 1608, the clouds seem 
to hang on him. If Professor Dowden and others are right in 
this regard, Shakespeare’s disillusionment found its earliest 
expression in Hamlet. Like Marston,’ then, he may have writ- 
ten his tragedy not for one 


“nuzzled twixt the breasts of happiness 
Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are,”’ 


7Prologue to Antonio’s Revenge. 
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but for those who with sad eyes look grievous life in the face. 
So Shakespeare drew men as he and Hamlet saw them. He 
showed the unequal combat between merit and force, and at 
the end gave the prize to one disparagingly described at the 
beginning as “‘of unimproved mettle hot and full.” To his 
unearned advantage-all the tragic struggle moved. 


W. E. MCNEILL. 
Queen’s University. 


BUNHILL FIELDS. 


Here sleeps the Dreamer, ’mong plebeian dead! 
Ah, little in his troubled day they wist 

He was or poet or psychologist, 

And though old Plato he had never read, 

Life’s richest lore with tears he husbanded— 
Yea, Nature gave a shining lamp to him, 
Which down the hall of years its rays has shed 
While many an earthly torch has long been dim. 


And since our way with trials is beset, 

As theirs he saw in that divinest dream, 

With hill, snare, fiend, fire, flood to Canaan’s land, 
He shall in countless hearts high thanks beget, 
For he shall help o’er that estranging stream 
Whose murky waves no human bridge has spanned. 


—ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER. 
Great Village, N.S. 


THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS. 


‘hae twelfth session of the International Geological Con- 

gress has come and gone, and the geologists, mining 
engineers, and scientists in general of Canada are able for the 
first time to sit back and ask themselves, ““Was it worth while?” 
The best way to answer that query is to put another: Of what 
value is the knowledge of a country’s geology to the develop- 
ment of that country, or to the happiness of its people? Dur- 
ing the last quarter of a country the science of geology has 
been so applied and specialized as to bring it into serviceable 
association with almost every commercial enterprise. The 
direct service of geology to mining is so patent that to many 
people the terms geologist and mining engineer are synony- 
mous. This is of course a mistake, but with that we are not at 
present concerned. Beyond this application, however, the 
value of a geological knowledge of a country is not generally 
recognized. 

It is an interesting pastime for one to look about him, and 
try to select a single object that has not had its origin directly 
or indirectly in the earth. How truly perfect is the metaphor 
‘Mother Earth.” Geology is the science that investigates the 
history of the earth and its inhabitants, the processes at work 
modifying and sculpturing its surface, the effects of rain, wind, 
change of temperature, as well as the chemical processes at 
work within the so-called crust of the earth. It is obvious then 
that problems of transportation, whether by land or water, 
road construction, forestration, agriculture, climatology and 
therefore habitation, industrial location, sources of raw 
materials, and many other enterprises have a very direct rela- 
tionship to the local geology. The value therefore of the In- 
ternational Geological Congress to Canada can be estimated 
largely by the contributions, the impetus, and inspiration given 
to Canadian scientists by a visit of the world’s greatest geolo- 
gists and mining engineers, the men, in fact, who make the 
science. One must add to this the value of the impressions, 
geological and otherwise, which will be carried to all parts of 
the world by the visitors. 
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Many of the members were mining engineers, and econo- 
mic geologists, so that the value of their obtaining a knowledge 
of the agricultural and mining conditions in Canada is direct 
and obvious. There is another feature of the subject that has 
appealed to the writer. The majority of the visitors were 
authors, and instructors of various ranks in most of the uni- 
versities and scientific institutions in the world. These men 
are constantly writing, and lecturing to the public. They will 
no doubt have occasion to refer frequently to Canada, for they 
were greatly impressed with the magnitude and variety of 
geological occurrences in this country. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the value of this feature to a rapidly growing country. 

The International Geological Congress dates from the year 
1876, when a series of geological maps and sections were 
shown at the International Exhibition at Philadelphia. These 
so impressed visiting geologists to the exhibition, that the need 
of international correlation in mapping, and exchange of in- 
formation for comparative study, was seen. In August there- 
fore of the same year, at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a committee was 
appointed to arrange for the first meeting, which took place 
two years later in Paris. It is worthy of note that a Canadian 
scientist, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, was secretary of that committee. 
Meetings of the Congress have been held every three years 
since that time, and in the following order: France, Italy, Ger- 
many, England, United States, Switzerland, Russia, France, 
Austria, Mexico, Sweden and Canada. The next meeting takes 
place in 1916 in Belgium. The international character of the 
Congress is well established. 

‘By means of these periodical meetings, the results of re- 
search in any one country are given a universal application and 
significance. The Congress is now endeavouring to adopt 
uniform systems of mapping, nomenclature, rock and mineral 
classification, and a more perfect paleontological correlation. 
At the meeting in Mexico in 1906 a geological map, admittedly 
imperfect, of North America was exhibited, and made a great 
impression. A similar map of Europe is now almost complete, 
and it is proposed to issue a geological map of the world. There 
are very great differences between a geological and a geogra- 
phical map. For example, in a geological map each rock 
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formation is given a distinctive color, so that the distribution 
and contact of contiguous formations is readily seen, as well as 
the correlation of separated areas in various parts of the con- 
tinent. The magnitude of such an undertaking as a world map 
is readily understood. 

Another matter of great international importance is the 
preparation, for each meeting, of a special monograph on some 
particular resource. At the Swedish meeting ‘The World’s 
Iron Resources” formed the subject of a complete review and 
estimation. For the Canadian meeting “The World’s Coal 
Supply” was the topic, and a monograph has been prepared 
which will be of inestimable value to all peoples, since coal is 
the common benefactor of humanity. It is significant of the 
broad and beneficial character of geological research, that the 
subject for the next meeting in Belgium is “The Agricultural 
Resources of the World.”” The development of more intensive 
agriculture in Canada, Australia, South Africa, South America, 
Russia and elsewhere during tne last decade, warrants a com- 
plete compilation of these resources, and there is an obvious 
difference between the treatment of any subject by a group of 
scientists interested in their research, and that of any group of 
men undertaking the same task for remuneration. 

When it was learned that the invitation of the Dominion 
Government had been accepted, and that the Congress would 
meet in Canada, the task of entertaining the scientists was 
appreciated by very few. Excursions have become a special 
feature of the meetings. These excursions serve to illustrate 
the topics discussed; and afford opportunity to study the fea- 
tures of geological interest peculiar to the country, and to visit 
the geological occurrences about which most has been written. 
Considering the enormous territory to be covered, and the few 
Canadian scientists to undertake the making of complete ar- 
rangements, the preparation of guide-books, and the personal 
leadership of excursions, the undertaking was no light one. 

The response of the mining men of Canada was splendid, 
but there is no doubt that the chief credit must go to the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada with its director R. W. Brock, and to 
the Bureau of Mines of Ontario with its chief, Dr. W. G. Miller. 
Without the direction of these two gentlemen, and the co-opera- 
tion of their staffs, the Congress would have been a failure. 
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The Geological Survey and the various provincial Bureaus of 
Mines have been of great public service to Canada. Their 
labours have recently been so directed along economic lines, 
that they have aided mining and industrial development to a 
marked degree. These departments have, however, justified 
their existence in quite another way. Most of the material for 
the excursion guide-books, including the maps, was taken from 
publications of these various surveys. There is no doubt that 
the excellent work done by these surveys, and the wide pub- 
licity their reports have given to Canada in geological circles 
throughout the world, did much to bring the Congress to this 
country. 

The excursions seemed to show Canada to the visitors in 
a way that has never been attempted before. One series was 
arranged to take place before the meetings, and covered East- 
ern Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. An- 
other series after the meetings, which were held in Toronto, 
covered Northern Ontario, the North-Western Provinces, 
British Columbia, and the Yukon. All were conducted by 
Canadian geologists familiar with the district under examina- 
tion. Annotated time-tables and local maps were prepared for 
each excursion, and a guide-book in more detail. Each mem- 
ber was provided with a button bearing his name and number, 
so that by reference to a printed list of members, his residence 
and connections could be readily obtained. 

For the information of readers of Queen’s Quarterly, the 
synopsis of the three days’ excursion in the vicinity of Kingston 
is given. This will serve to show the variety and amount of 
geology that could be seen in a single day, and will recall to 
many Queen’s graduates, experiences of their undergraduate 
days. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 4TH. 

Leave Hotel Frontenac by automobile 7.30 a.m. to visit 
the Frontenac lead and zine mines at Perth Road; walk to the 
Foxton Phosphate mines; 2 p.m. walk to Sydenham Mica 
mines; 4 p.m. leave by launches for Sydenham, and take auto- 
mobiles to Barite vein at Counter’s Corners; 5.30 return by 
automobile to Kingston. | 


AUGUST 5TH. 
Leave by special C.P.R. train 7.30 a.m. for Verona. Drive 
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to the MacDonald Felspar deposit, then to the Richardson Fel- 
spar mine at Thirteen Island Lake. Leave at 11 a.m. by boat 
for the Glendower Iron mine. Leave Glendower 1.30 p.m. for 
Bedford and Parham to visit the gabbro cuts on the railway, 
and corundum-bearing anorthosite. Leave Parham 4.30 for 
Kingston. 

AUGUST 6TH. 


Leave Hotel Frontenac 7.380 by automobile for Kingston 
Mills, see contacts of Paleozoic sediments on Pre-Cambrian 
floor. Proceed at 8.30 along Rideau Canal to Blake’s quarry to 
see Potsdam sandstone, with curious concretions. Return at 
10 a.m. to Barriefield to see basal conglomerate of Ordovician 
age; also post-glacial weathering of limestone. Return to 
Kingston 11.40 a.m. and take G.T.R. for Toronto 12.20 p.m. 

Viewed then from the standpoint of the visitor; or the 
mining men of Canada whose properties were visited; or the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments the chief hosts; or 
from the standpoint of the few who undertook the task of 
entertaining the visitors, it is safe to conclude that the twelfth 
session of the International Congress of Geology was “really 
worth while.” 

M. B. BAKER. 


ARNOLD’S DOCTRINE OF THE GRAND STYLE. 


T is just sixty years since Matthew Arnold first used the 
term “grand style” in his Prefatory Essay to the ‘Poems’ 
of 1853. He made no attempt to define the phrase, which he 
put in italics, but stated that the ancients were ‘ts “unap- 
proachable masters.” At once the Romantic critics of the 
period assailed him. But it was not till he attempted to define 
the term in the lectures “On Translating Homer,” published in 
1861, that the real controversy began — a controversy which 
has lasted almost to our own day. Even to-day the Impres- 
Sionistic critics, who for the moment are in the ascendant, 
snort at his doctrine while they wave it away as a piece of 
antiquated classicism. The discussion, however, has died down 
enough to let us examine Arnold’s theory in the spirit of the 
historian of literary criticism. Such an examination should be 
not uninteresting — may perhaps have even something of 
freshness for the majority of readers. For Matthew Arnold 
has entered the limbo of literary critics; he has become a 
classic, and his works are unread save by the professional 
scholar. 

The first attempt at definition of ‘the grand style’ is made 
in the second of the three lectures “On Translating Homer.” 
Arnold has been arguing that the poetry of Homer has as one 
of its four characteristics, nobility of manner, and goes on to 
say, “So the insurmountable obstacle to believing the Iliad a 
consolidated work of several poets is this: that the work of 
great masters is unique; and the Iliad has a great master’s 
genuine stamp, and that stamp is the grand style. Arnold then 
proceeds to illustrate what he means by quoting examples of 
the grand style from Homer, Vergil, Dante and Milton. As 
these examples all recur in passages to be quoted later they 
may be omitted here. In the third lecture he states: “To this 
metre, as used in the Paradise Lost, our country owes the glory 
of having produced one of the only two poetical works in the 
grand style which are to be found in the modern languages; the 
Divine Comedy of Dante is the other. . . . . In this respect 
Milton possesses a distinction which even Shakespeare, un- 
doubtedly the supreme poetical power in our literature, does 
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not share with him. Not a tragedy of Shakespeare but con- 
tains passages in the worst of all styles, the affected style; and 
the grand style, although it may be harsh ,or obscure, or cum- 
brous, or over-balanced, is never affected.” 

As we might expect, these dogmatic and somewhat vague 
statements were vigorously opposed. In the ‘Last Words’ Ar- 
nold writes: ‘Nothing has raised more questioning among 
my critics than these words, noble, the grand style. . . Alas! 
the grand style is the last matter in the world for verbal defini- 
tion to deal with adequately. One may say of it as is said of 
faith: “One must feel it in order to know what it is.” But, 
as of faith, so too one may say of nobleness, of the grand style: 
“Woe to those who know it not!” .. . But let me, at any 
rate, have the pleasure of again giving, before I begin to try 
and define the grand style, a specimen of what it ts; 


Standing on earth, not wrapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues. . . . 


There is the grand style in perfection; and anyone who has a 
sense for it, will feel it a thousand times better from repeating 
those lines than from hearing anything I can say about it. 

Let us try, however, what can be said, controlling what we 
say by examples. I think it will be found that the grand style 
arises in poetry, when a noble nature, poetically gifted, treats 
with simplicity or with severity a serious subject. . 

The best model of the grand style simple is Homer; esau 
the best model of the grand style severe is Milton. But Dante 
is remarkable for affording admirable examples of both styles 

. and from him I will illustrate them both. . . . Dante 
has been telling Forese that Virgil had guided him through 
Hell, and he goes on: 


Indi m’ han tratto su gli suoi conforti, 
Salendo e rigirando la Montagna 
Che drizza voi che il mondo fece torti. 


“Thence hath his comforting aid led me up, climbing and cir- 
cling the Mountain, which straightens you whom the world 
made crooked.’ These last words “la Montagna che drizza vor 
che il mondo fece torti,” “the Mountain which straightens you. 
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whom the world made crooked,” for the Mountain of Purga- 
tory, I call an excellent specimen of the grand style in severity, 
where the poet’s mind is too full charged to suffer him to speak 
more explicitly. But the very next stanza is a beautiful speci- 
men of the grand style in simplicity, where a noble nature and 
a poetical gift unite to utter a thing with the most limpid plain- 
ness and clearness: 


Tanto dice di farmi sua compagna 
Ch’ io saro la dove fia Beatrice; 
Quivi convien che senza lui rimagna. 


“So long,’ Dante continues, “‘so long he (Virgil) saith he will 
bear me company, until I shall be there where Beatrice is; there 
it behoves that without him I remain.” But the noble simpli- 
city of that in the Italian no words of mine can render.” 

Farther on in the same essay Arnold turns again to the 
subject in a curious passage that seems almost a recantation of 
his former belief. _‘‘When there comes in poetry what I may 
call the lyrical cry, this transfigures everything, makes every- 
thing grand; the simplest form may be here even an advantage, 
because the flame of the emotion glows through and through 
it more easily. . 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


Here the lyrical cry though taking the simple ballad-form, is 
as grand as the lyrical cry coming in poetry of an ampler form, 
as grand as the 

An innocent life, yet far astray! 


of Ruth; as the 


There is a comfort in the strength of love 


of Michael. In this way, by the occurrence of this lyrical cry, 
the ballad-poets themselves rise sometimes, though not so often 
as one might perhaps have hoped, to the grand style. 


O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Or ere they see Sir Patrick Spence 

Come sailing to the land. 
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O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi’ their gold combs in their hair, 
Waiting for their ain dear lords, 
For they’ll see them nae mair. 


However, Arnold speedily recurs to his former position in his ~ 
closing remarks on the relative merits of the hexameter and the 
ballad measure. The most essentially grand and characteristic 
things of Homer are such things as 


4 
éTAnv 0, of ovrrw TEs EmiyOovi0s BpoTos aos 
avopos TraLdopovoto Trott oToma yelp’ opéyer Oat 


or as 
\ \ / \ \ \ > VA xf 3 
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and of these the tone is given, far better than by anything of 
the balladists, by such things as the 


Io no piangeva: si dentro impietrai: 
Piangevan elli. . ... 
of Dante; or the 


Fall’n Cherub; to be weak is miserable 


of Milton’’; that is the grand style into which the ballad writ- 
ers may occasionally rise by the occurrence of the lyrical cry 
is not the same thing at all as the grand style of Homer. It is 
not the simple of severe treatment of a serious subject by a 
noble nature poetically gifted. So at least Arnold seems to 
imply by his comment on these examples. 

In “The Study of Poetry” Arnold returns once more to 
this question of the grand style: It is his final word on the 
subject and must be quoted almost in full. “Indeed there can 
be no more useful help for discovering what poetry belongs to 
the class of the truly excellent, and can therefore do us most 
good, than to have always in one’s mind lines and expressions 
of the great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to 
other poetry. . . . If we have any tact we shall find them, 
when we have lodged them well in our minds, an infallible 
touchstone for detecting the presence or absence of high poetic 
quality, and also the degree of this quality, in all other poetry 
which we may place beside them. Short passages, even single 
lines, will serve our turn quite sufficiently. Take... . the 
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poet’s (Homer’s) comment or Helen’s mention of her brothers; 
or take his 


"A dero, Th ohai Scpev II nrAHi Gvaxte 
Ounta; vpmels 0 éotov aynpw 7 abavaT Te. 
n iva SvaoTnvotor meT avdpaow adrye EynTov ; 
the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus; or take finally his 
Kat od yépov 76 mptv wéev akovomev OXB.ov Eivat. 


the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. Take 
that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolino’s tremen- 
dous words— 


“To no piangeva; si dentro impietrai. 
Piangevan elli. ...” 


take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil— 


“To son fatta da Dio, sua mercé, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
Né fiamma d’esto incendio non m/’assale.”’ 


take the simple, but perfect, single line— 
“In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” 


Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth’s ex- 
postulation with sleep— 


‘Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. . .” 


and take, as well, Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio— 


“If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
Montell my story. hs es! 


Take of Milton that Miltonic passage— 


“Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek... ..’ 
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add two such lines as— 


“And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome .. .” 


and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the 
loss 


“which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world.” 


These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough 
of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about 
poetry, to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us 
to a real estimate.” 

“The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one an- 
other, but they have in common this: the possession of the very 
highest poetical quality... . . . Critics give themselves great 
labor to draw out what in the abstract constitutes the charac- 
ters of a high quality of poetry. It is much better simply to 
have recourse to concrete examples; to take specimens of poetry 
_ of the high, the very highest quality, and to say: The charac- 
“ters of a high quality of poetry are what is expressed there. 

DDR Nevertheless, if we are urgently pressed to give some 
critical account of them, we may safely, perhaps, venture on 
laying down, not indeed how and why the characters arise, but 
where and in what they arise. They are in the matter and sub- 
stance of the poetry, and they are in its manner and style. But 
if we are asked to define this mark and accent in the abstract, 
our answer must be: No, for we should thereby be darkening 
the question, not clearing it. . . . Only one thing we may 
add as to the substance and matter of poetry . . . . that the 
substance and matter of the best poetry acquire their special 
character from possessing, in an eminent degree, truth and 
seriousness. We may add yet further, what is in itself evident, 
that to the style and manner of the best poetry their special 
character, their accent, is given by their diction, and, even yet 
more, by their movement. And though we distinguish between 
the two characters, the two accents, of superiority, yet they are 
nevertheless vitally connected one with the other. The superior 
quality of truth and seriousness, in the matter and substance of 
the best poetry, is inseparable from the superiority of diction 
and movement marking its style and manner. The two superi- 
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orities are closely related, and are in steadfast proportion one 
to the other.” 

Here, then, we have the full statement and exposition of 
the doctrine of the grand style. One may admit at once that it 
is open to several objections. It is vague; it argues in a circle; 
it makes distinctions, such as that between severity and sim- 
plicity, which we cannot clearly perceive. Finally it leaves us 
very much in the dark about the characteristic diction and 
movement of the grand style. Nor are we enlightened about 
the superior quality of truth and seriousness that is to be found 
in poetry of the grand style. To all objections Arnold smiles 
blandly, points to his passages, and says the grand style is 
there; read them and feel it. In short, Arnold’s defence would 
be that he is not dealing with a subject capable of exact demon- 
stration like a proposition in geometry. It is not demonstrable 
by the laws of pure logic. Once one admits this contention, 
Arnold’s doctrine is reasonable enough, despite what Saints- 
bury calls the ‘circularity’ of his definitions. There is, how- 
ever, one reservation to be made here. Arnold seems to imply 
that all poetry of the very highest quality is written in the 
grand style. Now, as many critics point out, his grand style 
has no place for much of what is recognized by all the world 
as inspired poetry. It shuts out, for instance, all but a very 
small portion of lyric poetry—and after all it is in lyric poetry 
that we have the most consummate expression of passion. 
Nevertheless, Arnold’s main thesis is not touched by this ob- 
jection, for we may hold that he has not enabled us to deter- 
mine whether or not a particular passage or poem is great 
poetry and at the same time stoutly maintain that he has 
enabled us to determine whether the same passage or poem is 
in the grand style. Let us see once more what are its charac- 
teristics. 


“It will be found,’ says Arnold, “that the grand style 
arises in poetry when a noble nature poetically gifted, treats 
with simplicity or severity a serious subject’; and again, “the 
substance and matter of the best poetry acquire their special 
character from possessing, in an eminent degree, truth and 
seriousness.” Further, “the superior quality of truth and seri- 
ousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, is 
inseparable from the superiority of diction and movement 
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marking its style and manner.” All this abstract definition 
does not, as Arnold admits, get us very far. He really relies 
on his illustrative examples to prove the existence and charac- 
ter of the grand style; in his own words, “The characters of a 
high quality of poetry are what is expressed there.” Let us, 
then, examine these specimens to see if we can detect what 
elements they have in common. 

Is Arnold right when he says “The specimens I have quot- 
ed differ widely from one another, but they have in common 
this: the possession of the very highest poetic quality.” Most 
lovers of poetry would agree that the specimens are of very 
high poetic quality; would they be equally agreed in thinking 
that ‘they differ widely from one another?’ To me they seem 
curiously alike. There is the same dominant tone in them all— 
the tone of profound sadness, of melancholy tempered by resig- 
nation. They might serve as exemples to illustrate Words- 
worth’s definition of poetry as ‘emotion recollected in tranquil- 
_ lity’, though the only ‘emotion’ they recall is that of suffering. 
But there is no poignancy of sorrow, no pang of present grief, 
in any one of them, not even in the ‘tremendous words’ of Ugo- 
line: 

Io no piangeva: si dentro impietrai : 

Piangevan elli .... 
One need only repeat the examples to feel this similarity, al- 
most uniformity, of tone. Even the passage from Henry the 
Fourth’s expostulation with sleep 


“Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge,” 


has a deep undercurrent of profound melancholy; what avail 
the pomps of kingly rule if care draws such fantasies in his 
mind that the king is denied the blessed sleep that comes even 
to the poor laborer ‘crammed with distressful bread’? Clearly 
Arnold was mistaken in thinking that these passages differed 
widely from one another. So far from differing widely, they 
all express the sense of tears in things, the suffering of frail 
humanity, and express it not with that poignancy of pathos to 
which Arnold objects in the poetry of Burns but with the re- 
straint of classic poetry. In short, suffering expressed with 
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the noble restraint of the classics is what characterizes Ar- 
nold’s examples of the grand style. 

Now anyone who knows Arnold’s own poetry is not sur- 
prised that he should have rated so highly poetry of this parti- 
cular kind. The prevailing tone of his own poetry is one of 
pensive melancholy. There is in it less of the ‘tonic’ quality 
than he finds in Homer, less of the triumph over suffering than 
in Dante, but much of the sense of tears in things one feels in 
Vergil. 

“Desire not that my father! thou must live. 
For some are born to do great deeds and live, 


As some are born to be obscured and die.” 
(Sohrob and Rustum). 


“Listen! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back and flung 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in.” 
(Dover Beach). 


Aftr reading that one understands why the examples Arnold 
chose to illustrate the grand style are prevailingly sad. They 
were what appealed to his own temperament. Now it may be, 
we grant, that Shelley is right in saying that 


‘Our sweetest songs are those 
That sing of saddest thought’; 


it may be that there is something essentially nobler and of 
deeper appeal to mankind in the record of suffering nobly 
borne or triumphantly trodden under foot than in the expres- 
sion of the joy of life. We may admit that Milton’s lines 


“Standing on earth, not wrapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n and evil tongues,” 


have a deeper appeal than Browning’s, 
“How good is man’s life the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy.” 


But yet we cannot accept a doctrine of poetry that excludes 
from the highest rank, as a strict interpretation of Arnold’s 
grand style does, all poetry that has joy as its inspiration. 
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The second difficulty that arises in regard to Arnold’s doc- 
trine of the grand style has to do with his method of applying 
it. He says, “Indeed there can be no more useful help for dis- 
covering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent 

. than to have always in one’s mind lines and expres- 
sions of the great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone 
to other poetry. Is he right? For some years I have had to 
teach the lectures ‘On Translating Homer’ to third year college 
students. It occurred;to me one winter to test the correctness 
of Arnold’s theory by asking the class to decide whether certain 
passages chosen from different authors were in the grand style 
or not. With Arnold’s touchstone passages before them they 
made the attempt. The results with classes in three different 
years were practically the same and decidedly interesting. 
Chaucer, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Tennyson, 
Browning ,and Arnold himself, supplied the eight short pas- 
sages used. Chaucer and Pope got very few votes—chiefly, I 
suspect, because the students ‘spotted’ the authors and remem- 
bered what Arnold had said about them. Marlowe and Shakes- 
peare each got about a third of the class, and Milton only about 
a fifth. Browning fared rather better, and over two-thirds of 
the class were quite sure that the passages from Tennyson and 
Arnold were in the grand style. And yet the lines from Tenny- 
son were the well-known ones from the Morte D’Arthur, 


“The old order changeth yielding place to new; 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


lines that I am sure Arnold would exclude from the highest 
class, if only for that conceit of a ‘good custom’ ‘corrupting’ 
the world. On the other hand, the lines from Milton 


“The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and providence their guide.” 


Arnold would certainly admit as an undoubted example of the 
grand style. Does he not expressly say that Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost’ is always and everywhere in the grand style? 

Two things combined to spoil the judgment of those 
students. In the first place the passages from Tennyson and 
Arnold had that tone of quiet melancholy which pervades the 
examples Arnold chose to illustrate the grand style. In the 
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second place they were not in a position to use Arnold’s exam- 
ples as touchstones, because the passages did not convey to 
them all, or perhaps anything, of what they meant to Arnold. 
When he quoted 


a \ / \ \ +4 
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or 
“Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis,”’ 
or 
“In la sua volontade é nostra pace,” 
or 


“Darkened so yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel,” 


he had in mind much more than the single line, he had in the 
back of his mind the whole body of the poet’s work, whether it 
were Homer or Vergil or Dante or Milton. He was not really 
using single lines as touchstones; he was comparing the pass- 
age under judgment with his ‘idea’ or ideal form of a great 
poet’s work. The ‘touch stone’ passages served merely as wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. Indeed Arnold practically admits 
that single lines cannot give us a fair conception of an author’s 
style. In “The Study of Poetry” he had quoted, to show the 
charm of Chaucer’s verse, the line 


“O martyr souded in virginitee!” 


but goes on to say, ‘‘A single line, however, is too little if we 
have not the strain of Chaucer’s verse will in our memory; let 
us take a stanza.” This is exactly the point; “if we have not 
the strain” of a poet’s verse ‘“‘well in our memory” a single line, 
yes, or even a single stanza, is not nearly enough to let us get 
permeated with his peculiar quality. 

What Arnold’s theory really amounts to, then, is this: if 
one is familiar with a large body of poetry of the very highest 
quality, one may use short passages, even single lines from it, 
as touchstones of taste. Understood in this way the theory is 
sound enough and capable of real service. It would no doubt 
be safer to leave the subject with this broad generalization, but 
I am tempted to venture on an illustration after the manner of 
Arnold, though the attempt may deliver me into the hands of 
the enemy. I once heard a lecturer praise, with what seemed 
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to me undue extravagance, the passage from Browning’s Saul 
in which David vindicates Jehovah to the king: 


“T have gone the whole round of creation: I saw and I spoke, 
I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of his handwork—returned him again 
His creation’s approval or censure; I spoke as I saw: 
I report as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all’s law.” 


Here, we were told, was ‘‘the perfect expression of noble faith 
in lines of the most consummate poetry.” It was doubtful “if 
a passage of equal sublimity could be found outside the pages 
of the Hebrew prophets.” Now there is no doubt these lines 
do give expression to that ‘magnificent optimism’ of which 
Browning devotees never seem to tire. Have they in an emi- 
nent degree the qualities of truth and seriousness? Is there a 
superiority of diction and movement marking their style and 
manner? The passage is, of course, to some extent dramatic, 
but the thought expressed in it recurs so often in Browning’s 
poetry that we may fairly take it as the expression of his own 
belief. It is his “triumphant assertion” of the justice of God, 
of the all-seeing wisdom of Providence; “‘God’s in his Heaven, 
all’s right with the world.” Perhaps it was harder for Milton 
to believe this, old, blind, ‘fall’n on evil days’ among the ‘sons 
of Belial’ who had, to all outward seeming, triumphed over and 
trampled into the dust the cause for which he had struggled. 
At any rate one cannot help feeling the different spirit in which 
he approaches his great task: 
“What in me eis dark 
Illumine; what is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 


I may assert eternal providence 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Put beside this noble prayer the lines 


“T have gone the whole round of creation: I saw and I spoke.” 
* ok * * * * * 


“T report as a man may of God’s work, all’s love yet all’s law.” 


Surely that exaggerated statement, that jaunty metre are not 
what befits the seriousness of the subject. It is not by oracles 
like this that the ways of God are justified to men. 

If this comparison is not convincing I must leave the ob- 
durate reader, as Arnold whimsically says, ‘‘to die in his sins.” 
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The man who does not feel that there is something essentially 
nobler and more fitting in the very movement of Milton’s lines 
lacks the sense of rhythm; he is like a man who is color-blind. 

Three things seem clear from this consideration of Ar- 
nold’s doctrine. First, he has succeeded in describing by defi- 
nition and examples what he calls the grand style in poetry. 
We may quarrel with the name but would probably be hard put 
to find a better. Secondly, the perception of this grand style 
makes it possible for one who has its tone and manner well in 
- mind to use touchstone passages as a test of poetry that is new 
to him. But it is quite clear that such use is possible only for 
him who is familiar with a considerable mass of poetry written 
in the grand style and who has also what one might call the 
sense for poetic values. No mere half dozen lines kept in the 
memory can serve as magical guides of taste. Lastly, Arnold 
was deceived in identifying, as he seems to do, the terms ‘grand 
style’ and ‘greatest poetry.’ <A definition of the greatest in 
poetry which excludes nine-tenths or more of Shakespeare will 
hardly satisfy us. 

One cannot help feeling that in his phrase ‘the lyrical cry’ 
Arnold touched on a wider and more valuable principle of 
criticism. It has no such limitations as those we noted in his 
examples of the grand style. He admits, for instance, that the 
lyrical cry raises to the class of the very highest poetry 
passages so widely different as that he quotes from the ballad 
of Sir Patrick Spence and the stanza he cites from Words- 
worth’s ‘Cuckoo.’ A standard which includes 


“And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again, 
as well as 
“An innocent life, yet far astray,” 


is obviously far wider than the grand style, for certainly these 
passages are outside the boundaries of his original definition 
and later re-statement of it. Had he tried to define what was 
implied in this term, ‘the lyrical cry,’ he might have given us 
one more happy critical phrase. He had called religion “moral- 
ity touched with emotion.”” So here he seems to conceive of 
poetry written in moments of inspiration as the fitting expres- 
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sion of thought surcharged with emotion. At any rate it would 
serve as a touchstone of taste that could be used more widely 
than his grand style. How one picks out and rejoices at the 
lyrical cry in Browning when it comes in a waste of prose—at, 


“Think Abib, dost thou think?— 
So, the All Great were the All Loving too,” 


after the subtle metaphysical analysis in the Epistle of Kar- 
shish; at the picture in Fra Lippo Lippi of the son shaking one 
fist at his father’s murderer and “ signing himself with the 
other because of Christ, 

(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 

After the passion of a thousand years.)” 
But Arnold did not develop this standard of ‘the lyrical cry’ 
into a critical canon, and it remains merely a fruitful sugges- 


tion for some future critic. 
J. EF. MACDONALD. 


RECENT PHASES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


———. 


A GREAT German poet says: 


“Living in the highest goal of life.’’ 
And a still greater said before him: 


“And what is possible for all mankind 
I for myself would know.” 


And the answer: 


Slime GySnOrt. JPu StlOl@ tk: sos 

A poet choose as your ally. 

Let him thought’s wide dominion sweep, 

Each good and noble quality 

Upon your honoured head to heap... .” 
If living, then, right living, of course, is the object of life, art 
which reproduces life as the artist, the poet, sees it, intensifies 
life, informs it and so makes it better worth living. The art 
produced by a people is more or less proportionate to its high- 
est spiritual and intellectual culture, and the geniuses, artists, 
poets give it expression and through it raise the ordinary level 
of life to a higher plane. 

Of all forms of art, literary art is the one which predomi- 
nates and appeals most at the present time, and Germany is 
the country where it is probably most cultivated and attains its 
highest perfection, more particularly in the drama and in the 
novel and short story. 

While the last quarter of a century or so has been marked 
by great literary activity, it, of course, stands behind the 
Golden Age of German literature, the age of Goethe and Schil- 
ler, and probably also behind that which is sometimes called 
the Silver Age about the middle of last century, the age of Otto 
Ludwig, Hebbel and others. But it is not yet possible to esti- 
mate it at its proper value for lack of sufficient perspective. 

The entire German-speaking world is also well represent- 
ed, more so probably than at any other one time. No one part 
of Germany now can lay claim to be an exclusive literary 
centre although its political influence as the capital of the new 
German empire is giving Berlin a preponderance also in the 
world of art and letters. Yet the smaller capitals are still 
more or less literary centres and even country places have their 
poets. 
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The literature of the period under consideration is under- 
going, and has undergone, an evolution, but is broadly termed 
Die Moderne, or Modern Art or Literature. The first and most 
prominent phase of it is called Das neueste Deutschland, or 
more commonly Naturalism or naturalistic Realism. It flour- 
ished most during the latter eighties and the nineties of last 
century. This phase branches off or develops into Impression- 
ism, perhaps another name for much the same thing. Then as 
a reaction came Symbolism, and it again developed into Ro- 
manticism, closely allied with Idealism. And intersecting these 
phases again as well as contributing to them, or perhaps in- 
versely, is the Heimatkunst or Home Art. There are also other 
variations, as the social novel, the novel of evolution and the 
pedagogical novel with similar ramifications. 


The Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, with its phenomenal 
success for Germany did not call forth any great outburst of 
national literature. All that it produced of permanent value 
was limited to a few lyrics and some prose sketches and short 
war stories (Kriegsnovellen) by Liliencron, himself a partici- 
pant. The new empire seemed to be too occupied with its re- 
cent political reconstruction and industrial development to find 
any time for, or take much interest in, aesthetical matters. The 
erash that followed this period of frenzied finance and indus- 
trial extension found, however, its artistic expression in Spiel- 
hagen’s Sturmflut. 


But though no literature arose as the special outcome of 
Germany’s victories and the birth of the new empire, the writ- 
ers who wrote and flourished before the war kept on the even 
tenor of their way after it. These were Theodor Storm, Paul 
Heyse, Raabe, Fontane,Gustav Freytag, Nietsche,Anzengruber, 
an. Austrian, and Gottfried Keller, Conrad F. Meyer, two 
Swiss writers, with Luise von Francois and Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach. Freytag, it is true, wrote his historical novel 
series, Die Ahnen (The Forefathers) under the inspiration of 
the war, but it was more a scientific effort than a spontaneous 
growth. The writers just mentioned are sometimes called 
Realists and as such are to be distinguished from the Natural- 
ists. They portray life as it is, good and bad, and in artistic 
form. 
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It was in the early eighties that a small group of young 
writers, the brothers Hart and Arno Holz, resolved to inaugu- 
rate a new Storm and Stress period, Das jiingste Deutschland, 
as already said. But, like the brothers Schlegel of the first 
Romantic School, they themselves were critical rather than 
productive. Their watchword, like that of the early Stormers 
and Stressers, was Return to Nature, as they understood it. 
The new art was to be an accurate reproduction of life in the 
fullest detail and on the worst side, and as a necessary corol- 
lary, without any regard to form. Heredity and environment 
were to be emphasized rather than causality of character and. 
situation. There was to be no attempt at style in language, it 
was to be the speech of the person delineated, therefore often 
a dialect or a jargon. In the drama monologues and asides 
were to be dropped, and replaced by stage directions. A model 
was found in the French naturalist, Zola. He himself sum- 
marizes his art as: Un morceau de la nature vue a travers un 
tempérament. He declares his object to be to remove the bad 
and the ugly by showing them their own form and visage. 
Other models were the Norwegian Ibsen and the Russian Tol- 
stoi. Arno Holz, just mentioned, wrote: Zola, Ibsen, Leo Tol- 
stoi, Kine Welt liegt in den Worten (Zola, Ibsen, Leo Tolstoi, A 
world lies in these words). And there might also be mentioned 
in this connection the French writer, Maupassant, the Norwe- 
gian Bjornsen, and Swede Strindberg, the Dane Jacobsen and 
the Russian Dostojewski. The naturalistic art has also been 
described as follows: “The old art could not tell anything 
more about the falling leaf than that it falls, in a gust of wind, 
whirling to the ground. The new art depicts this action from 
second to second. It describes how the leaf at one moment 
shows its upper side in a reddish glow, exposed to the light, 
while the under side is of a shadowy grey. In the next moment 
the case is inverted. It describes how the leaf falls, at first 
perpendicularly, is then blown to one side, then again falls 
straight down—it describes, Heaven only knows what! I have 
forgotten it. A series of minute descriptions of conditions, 
given one by one in a language which makes no attempt at 
rhythm or style, but which seeks to accurately represent actu- 
ality by the exact repetition of every sound, every breath, every 
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pause. This was what the new technique aimed at, and the 
new technique was at the same time the new art. 

This new art steadily grew for a time in favor along with 
its variation, Impressionism. The founders gave an example 
of it in their Papa Hamlet, a collection of sketches, and in Dre 
Familie Selicke, a typical drama. Among many naturalistic 
writers Gerhard Hauptmann is probably the most powerful 
and original. He has written twenty works in dramatic form 
and three in narrative prose, two so-called novels and a travel- 
ling diary. His purely naturalistic dramatic work is best re- 
presented by Die Weber (The Weavers). It depicts the condi- 
tion of the weavers in a district in Silesia, the author’s native 
province, who, by the way, is himself sprung of poor weaver 
stock, as he says in his dedication. It is a picture of hard 
labour and abject poverty, resulting from inadequate wages - 
and also from physical and moral degradation, this again being 
the result of the inadequate wages, heredity and environment 
working in a circle. This is rendered all the more striking 
from contrast with the employer and his milieu, including the 
pastor, the representative of the church, which is not depicted 
here as raising the fallen. Goaded to desperation the weavers 
sack and burn the employer’s fine residence, destroy some new 
machinery, are then fired on by the troops, whom they seem 
nevertheless to face with songs of defiance and victory, as if to 
foreshadow the coming of better times. In addition to the 
general characterization of the art already given, there is in 
this play little or no action or causality, except what may 
spring from environment or heredity. There is no individual 
hero in the usual sense of the term. The crowd or mob consti- 
tute the hero, its general action being impelled by something 
different from that which moves each individual in it. The 
proletariat speak mostly in dialect, the others in High German. 
Monologues and asides are replaced by minute stage directions. 
In fact the stage directions are so full that with little retouch- 
ing they would form a short story alone. The only concession 
Hauptmann makes here to the old art is that he divides his play 
into five acts and these acts into dialogues. The unity of time 
is observed, that of place varies somewhat from act to act, 
while characters and general interest remain the same. The 
work leaves a feeling of sympathy for the weavers, but no well 
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defined impression of any character or saying, which, of course, 
is in keeping with the art. The work is in a sense historical as 
representing economic and social conditions of a specific time. 

Vor Sonnenaufgang is the naturalistic portrayal of a de- 
based peasantry, suddenly become rich by the discovery of coal 
in their land. The author also tried his naturalistic art on a 
purely historic subject from the Peasants’ War, in Florian 
Geyer, but it failed on the stage. In no other case is Natural- 
ism in its purity to such an extent as in Die Weber.. Die ver- 
sunkene Glocke (The Sunken Bell) is in very melodious verse 
and highly symbolic but also with naturalistic features. It is 
autobiographic, and the sunken bell refers to the unsuccessful 
play, Florian Geyer. 

One of his prose works, too, deserves some mention. It is 
what he calls a Christ novel and is entitled: Der Narr in 
Christo Emanuel Quint (The Fool in Christ Emanuel Quint). 
It appeared in 1910 and was some 12 years in the making; but 
the subject matter goes really back to the author’s early days. 
The scene is also laid in Silesia, the author’s native province. 
It can only be called a novel in the sense, that it has passages of 
strongly naturalistic description and in the looseness with 
which various scenes are connected. The hero is the son of a 
joiner and does not know his father. He learns how to read 
from the Bible and is early inspired with evangelistic zeal, 
preaches in a small Silesian town and follows in the footsteps 
of Christ. A wandering evangelist baptizes him in a running 
stream and he lives for a time in solitude. Disciples gather 
round him and he cures the sick and mingles with the very 
poor and the criminal. The authorities then interfere and put 
him in an asylum for the insane, and he also suffers indignities 
at the hands of the populace. Then again a solitary retreat, 
while his followers, who looked upon him as Christ in his sec- 
ond coming, are agitated by religious frenzy. He finally goes 
to Breslau with his disciples, who there lose faith in him as he 
does not fulfil their expectations, and here he drops out of sight 
and the story ends. From this bare recital the similarity with 
the Christ of the evangelists is evident. Imiutations of their 
language as also of that of the prophet of Patmos are numer- 
ous. The author seems to try to interpret the Christ of tradi- 
tion and dogma through the person of Emanuel Quint, the 
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evangelical enthusiast of the present day, under circumstances 
similar to those in which the historical Christ acted. There is 
in the narrative an allusion, as it were, to a mystical union 
between man and Christ and God, which after all is the natu- 
ralistic philosophy. It is perhaps the meeting of the extremes. 

Hermann Sudermann is generally mentioned with Haupt- 
mann as one of the principal exponents of the school, but he is 
only partly so. His manner is rather eclectic. His works while 
while at times strongly naturalistic are nevertheless also 
artistic. 

One of his best, and best known, works is Frau Sorge (Dame 
Care). It is the evolution of a human destiny, typified by the 
hero, Paul Meyhofer, at whose very cradle Dame Care sits. At 
his birth the parents are obliged by stress of circumstances to 
leave their manor house and estate to live in a small house on 
a poor farm some distance away. There the father gets reck- 
less, lazy and addicted to drink and attributes his misfortunes 
to fate and his successors on the old estate. The mother, a deli- 
cate woman of a beautiful character, pines away, yet finds 
solace in Paul, who, she feels, is destined to be the saviour of 
their house. And she is not mistaken. She dies, and then 
occurs what had been evident to her clearer vision before, and 
which is given poetic form in the fable of Dame Care, who has 
taken the soul of her god-child, Paul, and will not give it up till 
he has sacrificed to her everything which he loves best. Paul 
toils hard to make good his father’s defects and establish the 
new home. In this the mistress of the old place, Frau Douglas, 
is an inspiration, and so, too, her daughter, Elizabeth, who had 
formed a friendship for him in the confirmation class. This 
friendship is disturbed by the hatred of Paul’s father. But 
under the new stimulus his efforts are crowned with success so 
that the family are finally in easy circumstances. He is not yet 
free, however, for he has not sacrificed everything to Dame 
Care. It becomes known to him that his father intends to burn | 
the Douglas house, and to prevent the crime and save his 
parent he fires at the moment their own barn, and he gets back 
his soul. The father dies from a stroke of apoplexy and Paul 
is imprisoned. On his release he marries Elizabeth and he 
begins life anew, a free man. This outline does not give any 
adequate idea of the evolution of character or of the manifold 
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details contributing to it in the development of the story. This 
conflict between duty and destiny is the theme of most of 
Sudermann’s novels. Der Katzensteg is more thrilling in ac- 
tion and equally finished in technique, but its luridness is at 
times painful. The scene is laid in Prussia, as the title indi- 
cates, and it is based on an incident of the Napoleonic wars. 
The same finished technique also marks Sudermann’s 
drama. A few of his best known may be touched upon. In 
Die Ehre (Honour) and Sodom’s Ende there is a similar con- 
trast between poverty and wealth with degradation and vice 
as the concomitant of poverty in the first work and of wealth 
and luxury in the other. Sodom’s Ende is, for the average per- 
son, too naturalistic for even reading, not to mention for seeing 
it acted, although it has been put on the stage. Die Heimat is 
the most popular of Sudermann’s plays. It has been acted in 
Britain and America under the title Magda, the name of the 
principal character. This is the talented daughter of a narrow 
caste officer. She leaves home and becomes a celebrated actress 
and is disowned by the father. She returns to her native town 
to take part in a certain festival, becomes at first reconciled to 
her parent, but when he demands renunciation of her individu- 
ality, her art and her maternal instincts she answers: “TI will 
not, I cannot, for I am I, and I must not lose myself,” and the 
play ends with the sudden death of the bigoted father. A com- 
parison with Ibsen’s Doll’s House is interesting. 
Impressionism, as said, is only more developed Natural- 
ism along some and the same lines. The impressions conveyed 
by the senses are reproduced without any attempt at generali- 
zation or interpretation. A good example is the description of 
the battle of Gravelotte in Frenssen’s Jérn Uhl, where the 
artillery man, J6rn, narrates during and after the battle the 
events as they strike him. Liliencron, already mentioned, 
offers good examples in his battle sketches and short war 
stories. Prince-~Schénaich-Karolath, otherwise romantic and 
idealist as well as symbolic, gives an instance of Impression- 
ism in his Kiesgrube (The Gravel Pit) , an incident of the latter 
part of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. The demoraliza- 
tion of a regiment of French recruits is shown in their insub- 
- ordination as well as their cruelty to a helpless horse. <A 
superior officer, sent by the Dictator to assume command, ap- 
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pears incognito and shoots the animal to save him from further 
abuse. In the night the Germans surprise and capture the pit, 
the key of the situation. The officer, now in full uniform, 
places himself at the head of the cruel and mutinous regiment 
and orders the charge on the enemy to retake the pit, the scene 
of their cruelty and excesses. 

The same author may be taken as a representative of the 
symbolic and romantic tendencies. These modes, which, as 
seen, are more or less. conected, are a protest against, and a 
reaction from, Naturalism. Symbolism was also brought about 
to some extent by the symbolic rhapsodies of the philosopher 
Nietsche in his Zarathustra. The same philosopher’s individu- 
alism in his might-is-right morality contributed also in the 
same direction by contrast to the crowd action and levelling 
tendency of the Naturalists. Maeterlinck and the French de- 
cadents also exercised an influence towards Symbolism. Prim- 
arily this art endeavours by figure or symbol to interpret the 
phenomena of nature and life, from the known to explain the 
unknown; and so it may branch off into a sort of Romanticism, 
which also, like the old movement of the same name, seeks its 
theme by preference not in actual life and does not use prosaic 
every-day, but figurative and elevated or vague language. It 
might then be categorized as Ideal. Some noted writers in 
addition to those mentioned are: Stephan George, Dehmel, 
Hugo von Hoffmantal and Borries von Miinchhausen. 

The Heimatkunst (Home Art), while vague in its contours, 
as embracing more or less all the other modes, is probably that 
which at present is most in vogue and perhaps, too, the most 
promising. To define it accurately, it deals with village and 
peasant life, with life in the country and all that implies. This 
art is not by any means new although so much has been heard 
about it of late. It is rather the name which is new. It has 
been cultivated at intervals during the last century. To men- 
tion a few noted names who have written works of this nature, 
we have Gotthelf, Otto Ludwig, Gottfried Keller, Theodor 
Storm and Anzengruber. 

Gustav Frenssen has probably contributed most to bring 
this particular art into prominence by his novel, Jérn Uhl. But 
while this work may be called par excellence a Home Art novel, 
it might also more or less fit into several other groups, into 
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which present day German literature is also sometimes divided, 
viz., the social novel, the novel of development and the novel of 
education. No other novel for a long time has had such a popu- 
larity in German as Jorn UAl. Like Frau Sorge this story be- 
gins with the childhood of the hero, whose development and 
education is then traced. This development may be in the first 
place the result of heredity, for we get glimpses of capable an- 
cestors, or of environment, through contrast with the father 
and elder brothers, who are drinkers and carousers like Paul’s 
father, and the self-reliance which their neglect of the farm 
imposes upon him. “Where do we best learn how to fly?” asks 
the author metaphorically, and he answers: In the schools, on 
the benches in the lecture-rooms under the professors? We 
learn best on open fields where we spread our wings and fly as 
best we may.” Like Paul’s efforts in Frau Sorge Jorn’s are 
directed towards saving the farm, and for this he, too, must 
forego what he loves best and also in vain. Finally, somewhat 
as in Frau Sorge, the house is burnt and the father dies and 
Jorn is free. Late as it is, he takes up his favorite study, be- 
comes an engineer and marries the person clearly intended for 
him from the beginning. The moral of the story is evident. 
The similarity of the action with that of Frau Sorge, which 
was produced at an earlier date, is marked. As to form Frens- 
sen is more original. He introduces characters, tales, episodes 
and historical digressions, all interesting, but which are with- 
out visible connection with the evolution of the hero of the 
story. His literary style is scarcely definable, for it seems to 
consist of several. But contents and style are always interest- 
ing, and most of the characters and many of his sayings leave 
a lasting and agreeable impression. Voltaire’s dictum may be 
applied here: Tout genre est bon, sauf le genre ennuyeux. 

Another work, of which much was expected, followed. It 
was supposed that Frenssen would perfect his art here; and 
perhaps he has, but the public generally were disappointed. 
The so-called defects of Jérn Uhl are magnified. It is called 
Klaus Hinrich Baas. The ‘action begins like that of Jérn Uhl 
in the author’s home land, Schleswig, but is soon transferred to 
Hamburg, whence its various actions issue or where they occur. 
Frenssen had also moved his residence to Hamburg, or, at 
least, to a suburb. This novel is, therefore, only in part Home 
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Art. Itis rather a novel of evolution. The story begins before 
the birth of the hero and introduces the reader to the parents 
and grandparents, if not still further back. His career in 
Hamburg is traced on the whole in a masterly manner as he 
enters a large mercantile firm, goes in its employ to India, re- 
turns, leaves the firm, for he marries elsewhere somewhat 
thoughtlessly, separates from the wife since she does not seem 
the right person to help forward his ambition, re-enters the old 
firm, marries the daughter of one of the partners and becomes 
finally a partner himself. It is an example of successful selfish- 
ness of the Herrenmoral type of Nietsche’s philosophy. 

Without attempting to touch upon all this author’s works, 
another may be briefly reviewed: Hiligenlet, also of recent date. 
The scene is laid mainly in Hamburg and its environs. The 
title is low German for Holy Land. A suburb of Hamburg is 
so called in the story, but as the title of the story it is symboli- 
cal of the hero’s goal, his hoped for land or holy land or ideal. 
Like Parsifal or Faust this hero has an ideal, differing from 
the material one of Klaus Hinrich Baas. Physically, he is also 
of finer mould, but he too, like Klaus the materialist, has lapses 
while on the search, and even when in sight, of his ideal. He 
finds it under the inspiration of the eternal-feminine in its 
literal and metaphorical sense. This Holy Land is his interpre- 
tation of the life of Christ. He then takes a trip to South Af- 
rica and dies on his return of a disease contracted while there. 
This novel, too, is one of evolution and education. It is nota 
section of life, but, like Klaus Hinrich Baas, it begins before 
the birth of the hero, Kai Jans, describing fully as there some 
of the “clouds” that he trails as he comes and traces his career 
in his search for the Grail till he finds it and then further till he 
dies. 

Frenssen’s life of Christ as part of a novel may be com- 
pared with Gerhard Hauptmann’s Christ novel, Ein Narr in 
Christo. Like Hauptmann’s Emanuel Quint, Frenssen’s Christ 
is a man of the people, a dreamer in touch with the divine, the 
“All Power,” a wandering preacher. He appeals to the humble 
and the afflicted and some nervous diseases, where diseases are 
common and uncared for, are cured. Miracles are only figura- 
tive or exaggerated accounts of natural occurrences. The 
ecclesiastical authorities become alarmed, arrest him and hand 
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him over to the state authorities, who crucify him for high 
treason. It is the story of the evangelists divested of the super- 
natural. Superstitious and loving disciples imagined the 
resurrection and the ascension. It was Paul, an epileptic, an 
ardent man of a metaphysical turn of mind and full of the law 
and the prophets, who imagined what is miraculous in the ac- 
counts of the evangelists and who laid in his various epistles 
the basis of the Christian religion. But the only thing he has 
in common with Christ, Kai Jans says, is the injunction to love 
the Lord with all our soul and our neighbours as ourselves. 
Fathers and popes and councils developed or distorted Paul’s 
system still more, and in so doing departed from the original 
still further. To this Luther tried to return, but stopped half 
way with his incomprehensible dogma of faith. The investiga- 
tors or higher critics of to-day are seeking to complete Luther’s 
work, but as yet without entire success. Kai Jans, i.e. Frens- 
sen, does it. He sweeps away all the cobwebs or ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia that have gathered round Christ, and retains 
only the one all comprehensive and all intelligent law just 
quoted. 

Let us now consider a Home Art author from the other 
end of the German-speaking world, from Switzerland. Ernst 
Zahn, the keeper of a restaurant at the railway station of 
Goschenen at the entrance to the St. Gothard tunnel, is about 
the same age as Frenssen and sprung from the same social 
grade, but without Frenssen’s university and theological edu- 
cation and experience. In his case these are limited to an 
ordinary school education and to his observation of, and inter- 
course with, the Alpine peasantry and travelling public. These 
peasants it is who furnish most of his characters, while the 
Alps form his scenic background. It is from his epic produc- 
tions that Zahn is best known. They have naturalistic features 
and are at the same time artistic in structure. The two best of 
his novels are probably Die Klari-Marie and Lukas Hochstras- 
sers Haus. 

The latter, apart from being an interesting story, has 
very pronounced merits as a study in heredity and educa- 
tion. As the scene of the story is geographically the antithesis 
of Jérn Uhl, so too the treatment and, style. Lukas, the prin- 
cipal character, is at the beginning of the story of middle age 
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and retired from active life. His children are grown up. Two 
of them are married and settled in life, one an official in the 
civil service, the other on the paternal farm. Of the others one 
is an officer in the militia and the youngest son and daughter 
are living with the father. This father, Lukas Hochstrasser, is 
a striking personality, strong and genial, a harmonious person- 
age, enjoying the respect of the whole community as well as of 
his family. The wife is not alive, but is referred to as also hav- 
ing been a well-balanced person. This man, then, has carefully 
educated his children at school and at home by precept and ex- 
ample and brought them safely up to man’s and woman’s estate 
well past what is generally considered the danger period in 
life, when, as Frenssen says, the parents can no longer hold the 
reins and the state and society have not yet taken them up. A 
principle of his is to make them self-responsible while keeping 
an eye on them at the same time. But in spite of all this they 
fail—from the defects of their qualities, as it were. They all 
inherit one or other of the father’s good qualities, but without 
the counterpoise necessary to make a success of life. The’son, 
who is in the civil service, loses his position from too active a 
sympathy with the labouring class and their anti-government 
demonstrations. The father comes to the rescue and gives him 
shelter and employment on the farm. The military son, hand- 
some and affable, errs with the fair sex and with the very 
woman who is to be his wife. The father will not accept resti- 
tution. In an effective and affecting scene he tears the em- 
blems of his rank off his son’s uniform and forces him to resign 
his position and to leave home and country, without, however, 
excluding hope of pardon and return. The son on the farm 
fails from excessive and ill-regulated thrift, which becomes 
greed. He starves the land and cannot pay the premiums on a 
large life-insurance policy, and he suicides to secure the value 
for his family. Lukas steps in and prevents the fraud, but 
looks after the widow and child. The youngest son, a dreamy 
nature, smitten by the charms of a gipsy girl, follows her band 
across the Alps. The father sets out to bring him back and on 
the way finds the outcast son.dying by the roadside. Too late 
to save, if not to pardon, him, he has him brought home for 
decent burial. The family are now again reunited under the 
father’s supervision, each one supplementing what another 
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lacks, and so bearing one another’s burdens. Yet when Lukas 
dies at a ripe old age, although before his time, he builds his 
hope for the future of his family on the grandson, also called 
Lukas, the child of him who had most grievously erred and that 
with its mother had been sheltered and educated by the grand- 
father and who seemed by a sort of atavism to be developing 
his own robust and harmonious nature. The exaggerations of 
the story are not beyond the bounds of probability. They em- 
phasize rather than weaken, and are therefore artistic. The 
truths conveyed, whether directly or symbolically, are evident. 
It seems to be shown how the cross working of heredity may 
render the effects of the most careful education and the best 
environment nugatory. Whether so, or a sue aandlate symbolic 
truth, it is an interesting problem. 

Of the other and numerous writers of the Home Art found 
all over the German-speaking world, space forbids further men- 
tion. Peter Rosseger, however, the poet of the Tyrol, must not 
be omitted. His art, which truly reflects the common people of 
this country, is imbued with the spirit of moderation and char- 
ity. The short story is a favourite form of his as of so many 
other modern writers. His works are quite voluminous. 

The women authors are numerous and, in talent, along cer- 
tain lines, at least, the equals of the men. With some indiffer- 
ent exceptions they have not done anything in the drama, but 
in the novel, short story, sketch, ballad and lyrical poem they 
have produced work of high, if not of the highest, order. They, 
too, have been affected by the changing modes, and perhaps 
markedly so by Impressionism and Romanticism, but have fol- 
lowed rather than led. 

One of the most noted of the naturalistic writers 
among them is Clara Viebig. Das téglhiche Brot (The Daily 
Bread) is a good illustration of her art: The daughter of a 
peasant family goes to the great city to earn her daily bread in 
domestic service, but is ruined and seeks refuge at home. The 
father refuses shelter and turns her with her child out. She 
makes her way back to the city, where, after repeated attempts 
to secure honest employment and lead a decent life, she suc- 
cumbs and is lost in the whirlpool of the city’s vice. This is all 
told with the detail and vividness of the naturalist’s art. Isolde 
Kurz is noted for her realistic stories. In quantity as well as 
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quality the Austrian noble-woman, Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach probably leads. She is an artistic realist and a kindly 
humour pervades most of her works. Another Austrian woman 
writer, and also of noble rank, is Bertha von Suttner. She isa 
famous peace propagandist, and her works, though all devoted 
to this cause, are of high literary merit. The best of them, and 
one of the best: of the kind in the world, is Die Waffen nieder. 
She is one of the recipients of the Noble prize for the greatest 
service to the cause of peace. Still another Austrian of noble 
birth is perhaps at present the most noted woman writer in 
German literature, Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti, part Italian 
as the name shows. She has revived the historical novel and 
gives vivid and realistic pictures from the times of the Refor- 
mation, Counter Reformation and religious wars. She might 
be compared with Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, the noted Swiss 
writer of last century, whose famous themes were also drawn 
from the same period. Handel-Mazzetti’s method is often 
naturalistic, but her tendency is generally idealistic. She har- 
monizes ultimately conflicting passions and view-points. For 
the same reason and when her subject matter is from the re- 
mote past, she might be called a sort of a Romanticist. A 
couple of her best works are, Jesse und Maria and Die Arme 
Margret (Poor Margaret). The same conflict of religions is 
the subject of both, but in a converse form Jesse is the zealous 
Protestant bent on making conversions among the Catholics. 
He destroys an image of the virgin and so wounds their most 
sacred sensibilities. Maria, the widow of a Catholic, whom 
Jesse has done to death, informs on him and he is executed, 
but he pardons her with his last breath. Her conscience there- 
upon gives her no rest until she dies as a penance for her act of 
vengeance. While this is a thrilling story of high import, Die 
Arme Margret is perhaps still more so, though it possibly suf- 
fers at times from a too detailed narrative. These works are 
largely in the language of the chronicles, hence of that remote 
period treated, and if, in addition to their aesthetic and ethical 
value, they are not of value to foreigners for the acquisition of 
the modern speech, they may be as documents for the history 
of the language. 

The scene of Die Arme Margret is laid in Steyer 
after the time of the Counter Reformation. Protestant- 
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ism has been suppressed and the leaders, who would not em- 
brace Catholicism, executed. Margret, the young widow of 
one of these, is still obstinate and to bring her to retraction a 
troop of Pappenheim’s horse under the command of a young 
lieutenant, called Herliberg, is quartered in her humble abode, 
but with strict orders to use no personal violence. This officer, 
a boy of seventeen years, is a giant in size and bubbling over 
with energy. Born and reared in the army during those long 
religious wars, he has just a dim recollection of his mother 
through an amulet, worn around his neck. He can show some 
human fellow-feeling, for when the widow’s only cow is taken 
by the troopers and her child cries at night with hunger, Herli- 
berg himself procures milk and places it before the mother’s 
door. He is described with the greatest skill as he dons his full 
uniform, mounts, leads his troop outside of the town for exer- 
cise and wheels the ranks right and left or marches them back 
and forward. At the evening meal wine is drunk and Herli- 
berg is affected. After going to his room, he calls the woman 
from her attic to execute some mandate, and is for the first 
time struck by her beauty, and, forgetting his orders, attempts 
personal violence. In the struggle Margret seizes the amulet 
accidentally and holds it with the energy of despair before his 
eyes, reminding him at the same time of his mother. This 
works. Margret escapes, secures her child and flees with it 
into the black night and freezing rain (it is early spring). She 
is found early in the morning half frozen by Zettel, the guard- 
ian of the poor-house and a Catholic of the strictest integrity. 
He recognizes her, takes her to his institution and has her pro- 
perly looked after. Half divining and half learning the cause 
of her flight, he at once lays a charge against Herliberg before 
the proper military authorities, who is forthwith arrested. The 
military trial that follows in Margret’s sick room is described 
with all the circumstantial detail of the ancient chronicles and 
of modern naturalistic art. Margret makes an attempt to save 
Herliberg, for it was a first offence and only an attempt, and 
he was moreover young, but the judges, old and hardened sin- 
ners, are inexorable. During the trial Herliberg breaks his 
bonds to save Margret from insult at the hands of one of the 
judges, which helps to fix his doom. He is sentenced to die 
the death meted by the military law of the League to such a 
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crime—to run the gauntlet of the lances. Further efforts on 
the part of Margret are unavailing. The mustering of the 
troops over night to take part in his execution, the dispositions 
and immediate preparations as well as the condemned youth 
himself while awaiting the fatal summons are all described 
with thrilling and harrowing vividness. Margret escapes from 
her sick room and guardians, mingles with the crowd and 
makes another futile attempt to save Herliberg. But when his 
death run is over and he lies torn, bleeding and palpitating, a 
woman in the garb of the sick room, springs towards him, 
brushing the lances aside, takes his head in her arms and holds 
an amulet to his lips—a last remembrance of his mother and a 
pledge of forgiveness. This is one of the best historical novels 
in German literature and its dramatic character is per- 
haps an indication of future dramatic production by this tal- 
ented authoress. 

From the evidence that this imperfect survey offers of 
great artistic activity, it may be supposed that the Period will 
rank high in German literature, even if not as a Golden Age. 


JOHN MACGILLIVRAY. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE NAVAL QUESTION. 


There is little to be said on the Naval Question that has 
not already been said, but it may still be worth while to keep 
the real point at issue betweeen the leaders of the Conservative 
and the Liberal parties before the Canadian people. That 
point is the new constitutional relation which the naval defence 
of the Empire involves for Canada. That question cannot be 
avoided or evaded. It comes into practical existence with the 
existence of an efficient Canadian fleet anywhere, either on the 
high seas or in our own coast waters. This important issue has 
been rather obscured by the many side paths and alleys up and 
down which our politicians have led the discussions in Parlia- 
ment, by the famous discussion on “emergency” which Sir 
Wilfrid started, by argumentations on Canada’s ability to turn 
herself into a naval power with the scrape of a pen, and on the 
comparative dignity of sending ships or ships and men, and so 
forth, in most of which there was more word-play and 
manceuvring for position than serious worth. Sir Wilfrid even 
managed to bring into discussion a review of British diplomacy 
in its negotiations on behalf of Canada with the United States 
in which he commented unfavourably on the British diplomat- 
ists as not being as well prepared “‘on every inch of the ground” 
as the Americans were. I do not know enough at first hand 
about our diplomatic history, including our last performance 
at Washington, to give an opinion and rather imagine Sir Wil- 
frid should be an excellent authority on the subject, but we can 
all see from such recent events as the open and public evasion 
of the Panama Canal treaties that it is no easy matter at times 
to negotiate with our powerful neighbour to the south. I have 
my doubts whether Canadian diplomacy would do much better 
than British diplomacy, if it stood alone, even though it knew 
“every inch of the ground.” I rather think it is a business that 
needs them both. Unless indeed we are ready to go to war 
over every contention and thereby amongst other evils deprive 
our eloquent apostle of peace, the reverend editor of the Globe, 
of a happy and fertile theme at American conventions. 


poser) 
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THE QUESTION OF EMERGENCY. 


On one essential point there seemed to be little or no dis- 
agreement between the leading men of both parties. All of 
them, with the exception of some Quebec nationalists who were 
naturally more hesitant in their utterances, were agreed that 
the time had come for Canada to consider her part in the de- 
fence of the Empire. The difference between them was mainly 
a question of method and manner. Most of the Liberals fol- 
lowed their veteran leader’s clever tactics in denying the exist- 
ence of any “‘ emergency,” because that would take away the 
ground for the immediate provisional form of aid proposed by 
the Premier and place him in the position of having either to 
determine hastily and at once a permanent policy with its new 
constitutional relation and a permanent form of naval organi- 
zation for Canada, or to do nothing at all in the meantime be- 
yond keeping up the brass-band work of the Niobe round our 
coast. It was a clever piece of tactics in debate, but one, may 
well doubt its solid worth or serious meaning. For what does 
“emergency” in such a slow and laborious work as naval con- 
struction on a great scale mean? It means anticipating and 
preparing at once for a peril still four or five years ahead of us. 
And that quiet-toned document from the British government 
stated and defined the peril with a candour and precision which 
strike me as new and almost startling in a public document of 
that kind, and it did so moreover with a perfectly plain and 
equally unusual reference to the growth of Germany’s naval 
power. 

The British memorandum gives exact statistics regarding 
the increase of the German fleet; it gives the history of Brit- 
ain’s efforts during three successive years under the premier- 
ship of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a great believer in all 
peace movements, “to procure the abatement of naval rivalry” 
by reducing its own naval estimates, with the total failure of 
these efforts to influence the German programme; it demon- 
strates in detail the threatening aspects of German naval ex- 
pansion and quotes in support the very significant words of the 
German Government itself as to the aim of that expansion; it 
notes the possibilities of adverse combinations being suddenly 
formed, and it fixes a date, 1915, after which the danger may 
be regarded as actual, not only prospective but present. It 
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laid stress on the moral value of “the aid which Canada could 
give at the present time . . . . as a most significant witness 
to the united strength of the Empire,” and it concluded by stat- 
ing in reply to the Canadian premier’s question on the subject 
that the most effective aid that Canada could give would “in- 
clude the provision of a certain number of the largest and 
strongest ships of war which science can build or money sup- 
Dived 

It is not easy to conceive what more one would expect in a 
public document from a great and powerful state in order to 
show an emergency in such a matter as naval construction. Is 
that document not meant to show the sure and speedy approach 
of a time when the balance of naval power on which the secur- 
{ty of the Empire rests will be definitely threatened? 

It is true the British communication also says that “Great 
Britain will not in any circumstances fail in her duty to the 
Overseas Dominions,” and that “she has not lost the capacity 
which has before now enabled her to make head alone against 
the most formidable combinations.” Would any one expect 
dignified British statesmen to say less? Brave words, good 
words, if you like! ButI find little in them to explain the 
curious effect which this grave document from the British 
Government seems to have produced on Sir Wilfrid’s mind. He 
tells us that he is quite relieved by it; all his apprehensions of 
danger to England he assures us have been removed by it. 
“England is always England,” he remarks, . . . “she asks no 
favour from anybody.” It is not easy to understand the feeling 
or reasoning which interprets such a document as the British 
memorandum in this way. 

SHIPS AND NOT MEN. 


Nor can I see that there is anything very solid in the argu- 
ment that it is unworthy of Canada to send ships and not men, 
fighting men, as a special form of aid at the present time. “You 
give England two or three Dreadnoughts,” cries Sir Wilfrid 
seornfully, “to be paid for by Canada, but to be equipped and 
maintained and manned by England. ..... Oye Tory 
jingoes . . . . you hire somebody to do your work; in other 
words you are ready to do anything except the fighting.” And 
Sir George Ross in the Senate was equally sarcastic on the sub- 
ject of the three empty shells sent to Britain. ‘Why did not 
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the Government,” he asks, “organize a naval service on the 
Great Lakes as the United States had done in every city on that 
side of the line?” A query which might perhaps be more pro- 
perly addressed to the late Government than to the present one. 
There would be something well worth considering in these ob- 
jections if it were a permanent policy which Mr. Borden’s 
government was at present proposing. But as we all know Mr. 
Borden has distinctly and emphatically stated that the offer of 
the three Dreadnoughts was not a permanent policy, but only 
immediate aid given by Canada in view of an approaching 
crisis. The answer to these reproaches is very simple; Canada 
sends what she is able to send. Canada is something of a mili- 
tary power and could send infantry and cavalry if that was 
what Britain needed, Canada has done so already; but Canada 
is not a naval power, has no naval organization, no naval offi- 
cers or trained seamen to send and could not create any effec- 
tive organization of that kind for years. Canada gives, for the 
present, what Canada can give. Sir George Ross is an elo- 
quent as well as an able man and he is of the kind, too, that 
never feels there can be any essential conflict between his 
Canadian citizenship and his citizenship in the Empire; for 
him they go together. But I think his eloquent sentences often 
sound a little hollow in this debate, more like the fiery brazen 
call of the party bugle than the deep tones of conviction. 
“ Empty as an exploded cartridge,” he says of Mr. Borden’s 
bill, “and soulless as its plated side, it arouses no sympathy, no 
sentiment, no emotion of joy or glory.” Perhaps not; yet it 
may give a modest satisfaction at having done something 
effective in what Great Britain feels to be a critical juncture. 


RELATION OF A CANADIAN NAVY TO A SYSTEM OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. 


Not the least of the merits of Mr. Borden’s policy is that 
in addition to being immediately effective both from a moral 
and material point of view, it also leaves time for the country, 
for the Canadian people as well as the Government, to consider 
fully the permanent policy of Canada in relation to the defence 
of the Empire and the permanent form of naval organization 
which is best suited to her. That permanent organization must 
certainly include a Canadian navy manned by Canadian officers 
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and seamen. Nothing less would give Canadians any vital in- 
terest in naval defence. But all this requires time and thought 
to work it out in an effective way and it involves questions 
which ought not to be hastily decided. We see to-day how the 
Liberal leaders have already found it expedient to alter their 
programme of 1909 from a fleet of six cruisers to a totally dif- 
ferent two unit system. Haste and premature decision in this 
question mean waste and inefficiency. And it is not less im- 
portant to give time for the full consideration of that other 
question, the constitutional relation of Canada to the general 
system of the defence of the Empire. It is this question which 
involves the most important difference between the attitude of 
the Premier and that of Sir Wilfrid on the subject of a per- 
manent naval policy. It is the question whether Canada shall 
frankly assume a form of constitutional responsibility in con- 
nection with the defence of the Empire or not. 


SIR WILFRID’S NAVAL BILL OF 1909. 


Sir Wilfrid’s Naval Bill of 1909 (the Act of 1910) quietly 
decided this question—in the negative. It avoided any perma- 
nent or fixed responsibility in connection with the defence of 
the Empire. It put the Canadian navy-to-be at the service of 
the Empire only after an Order-in-Council to that effect, that 
is, only if the Canadian Government of the day chose to take 
part with Britain on any particular occasion. Sir Wilfrid’s 
Bill read as follows: 


In the case of an emergency the Governor-in-Coun- 
eil may place at the disposal of His Majesty, for general 
service in the Royal Navy, the naval service or any part 
thereof, any ships or vessels of the naval service, and 
the officers and seamen serving in such ships and ves- 
sels. 


The meaning of this section of the Bill was made clear in the 
discussion which took place on the 20th April, 1910. Mr. 
Borden asked Sir Wilfrid, then Premier, whether a Canadian 
ship meeting a ship of similar armament belonging to a power 
at war with Great Britain would fight or not, and Sir Wilfrid 
replied: “I do not know that she would fighty) ieee oe 
should not fight until the Government have determined whether 
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she would go into the war. That is, as Sir Wilfrid further 
admitted, our ships (and inferentially our ports and harbours) 
would in effect be neutral until the Canadian government had 
made up its mind to participate in the war. Thatis a per- 
fectly clear position and a good deal may be said in its favour 
from a merely or narrowly Canadian point of view. But it 
must be judged by the possibilities it admits of and these pos- 
sibilities were historically manifested in the slowness and 
obvious reluctance with which Sir Wilfrid as Prime Minister 
of Canada consented:to allow Canadian soldiers to participate 
in the South African war. He was, as we all know, forced into 
it by the sentiment of the country. I have no doubt Sir Wil- 
frid’s reluctance can be explained in a perfectly reasonable 
way. Perhaps he thought the war was to be only a petty strug- 
gle with a small power instead of a crisis in the development 
of the Empire such as it turned out to be. But the fact remains 
all the same and it throws a clear light on the possibilities of 
the situation under Sir Wilfrid’s Naval Bill. An autocratic 
premier, all powerful with his party, might again be mistaken 
in his estimate of a situation and might detach Canada’s whole 
naval strength from the Empire at a critical moment, or ren- 
der a strategic movement abortive at a critical moment, and 
in naval warfare there is always a critical moment at the out- 
break. He might do this from pure misjudgment of the situa- 
tion, or from natural aversion for war, he might do it in spite 
of the general sentiment of the Canadian people, but the fact is 
there that under Sir Wilfrid’s Act he might do it. Such an 
organization can hardly be considered as constituting part of a 
fixed or permanent system of naval defence for the Empire. I 
do not deny that it may have its advantages, but it cannot 
properly be called ‘a permanent policy’ at all; it is rather a 
policy of ‘wait and see’ al! the time, and in a military sense 
presents less of a united front to possible enemies than the or- 
dinary alliances between states. Is it not possible to do some- 
thing a little better than that in the way of united defence? I 
do not even conceive it to be necessary that the arrangements 
for defence should be unalterable for all time; it is only advis- 
able for military purposes that they can be counted on as part. 
of a system of defence while they last. 
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Sir Wilfrid’s Bill had the clear imprint of the old English 
political school in which he was bred with its belief in decen- 
tralization and detachment as heaven-sent solutions of all diffi- 
culties. That school did much good service in its day. Where 
the situation required more freedom, more liberation of local 
forces, its policy was naturally attended with success, and this 
of course was very often the situation in the old British Empire 
which consisted of one powerful country and a number of weak 
dependencies, the strongest of which had not yet found its legs. 
But all the same the policy of mere detachment and separation 
is not one which can be applied everywhere and always without 
consideration. Where the situation requires building up, where 
it calls for the recognition of new unities, new embodiments 
of growing forces and aspirations, it may easily miss the road. 
Germany has built itself up into a great empire and Italy into 
a first-class Power by following an opposite policy, while 
Austro-Hungary, to which Gladstone used to appeal so fondly 
as an example, is sinking into a secondary position of depend- 
ence on Germany, and in the north the visions once cherished 
of a great Scandinavian empire have dwindled into the inter- 
national insignificance of three petty isolated states, because 
for twenty critical years Johan Sverdrup and the poet Bjorn- 
son believed there was no limit to the merits of decentraliza- 
tion. The system which binds the British Empire together 
with its variety of peoples must be always of the freest and 
most elastic, allowing each of the great self-governing parts 
perfect freedom of self-government. But still one cannot build 
up on purely decentralizing and disintegrating principles. 
There must be a recognition of a new integrating force some- 
where, in some form, or no new unit of power with the ideals 
and hopes which it carries can be born into the world and 
maintain its place there. The British Empire is virtually be- 
coming such a new unit of power, with its new combination of 
self-governing communities, rich with possibilities of many 
kinds for all English-speaking nations, and also, perhaps, for 
some to whom English is not a native tongue. And there could 
be no safer sphere in which such a new integrating force could 
show itself than in a general system of naval defence. 


Though I have a sincere respect therefore for Sir Wilfrid’s 
constitutional scruples on this question, because they do not 
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represent a mere party opposition but lie deep in his political 
life and convictions, I doubt if his old constitutionalism is a 
very good guide in this new situation, even from a purely 
Canadian point of view. For it cannot be good for Canada, it 
could not be good for any nation to take the permanent advan- 
tages and benefits of a situation but accept no responsibilities 
in connection with it. For that is the meaning of Sir Wilfrid’s 
curious statement: “‘When England is at war, we are at war; 
but it does not follow that because we are at war, we are actu- 
ally in the conflict.” (Hansard, Dec. 15, 1912). That is quite 
true as a historical statement. We were “not in it,” as Sir Wil- 
frid points out, in the contest with France at the beginning of 
the 19th century, nor in the Crimean war of 1854, and it is 
easily conceivable that we might not “be in it” actively in some 
kinds of war in the future, but to make that irresponsibility 
fixed and permanent now that the feeble ununified Canada of 
the past has given place to the large and prosperous Dominion 
of to-day is a use of history which refuses altogether to 
take note of the new character and the new ideal of the 
British Empire. And indeed that is the one great and persist- 
ent defect in Sir Wilfrid’s policy in general on Imperial ques- 
tions. It would not be good for Canada to sit down in a situa- 
tion which was too soft and selfishly secure, which called for no 
real forethought, no clear acceptance of responsibility. Great 
nations are not trained in that unheroic way but have, asa 
necessary part of their education, the prudent and thoughtful 
acceptance of responsibility. I do not think Canadian youth, 
as I know them in Ontario, want to be trained in that way. The 
United States to-day with its Monroe doctrine and new oversea 
responsibilities has assumed tasks which obviously will not 
grow lighter with time. But these tasks give it an honourable 
place in the movement of human civilization. No nation could 
merely sit down in a corner and eat its pumpkin pie and be 
anything but—little Johnnie Horner. 


MR. BORDEN’S CONCEPTION OF A PERMANENT NAVAL POLICY. 


This is the problem involved in the naval question which 
Mr. Borden is evidently considering with the honesty, modera- 
tion and thoughtfulness which seem to be his characteristic 
qualities. Like many others, perhaps, I was for a long time 
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rather disconcerted at the want of certain qualities in Mr. Bor- 
den as a leader. His speeches have few or no brilliancies, he 
rarely makes a point with the vivacity which strikes the popu- 
lar imagination. But he has qualities which make up for the 
want of those brilliancies. His speech is temperate and thought- 
ful, a positive relief to the ear amongst the many falsetto notes 
which come from both sides of the House. And he takes hold 
in a quiet solid way which indicates a careful and comprehen- 
sive study of the subject. His speech in introducing his naval 
bill was singularly free from irritating matter and avoided all 
attempts to point sentences at the opposite party. But he left 
no doubt as to the main difference between his views and theirs 
regarding a permanent policy. His definite or fixed relation 
to a general system of defence for the Empire is far from an 
accidental or optional relation, and he insisted on the principle 
that this participation in the naval defence of the Empire en- 
titled the Dominions which undertook it ‘“‘to share also in the 
responsibility for and in the control of a foreign policy.” But 
he recognized that the problem here involved complex and dif- 
ficult questions requiring time and study for their proper solu- 
tion. His words were: “But I conceive that its solution is not 
impossible; and however difficult the task may be, it is not the 
part of wisdom or of statesmanship to evade it. And so we 
invite the statesmen of Great Britain to study with us this, the 
real problem of Imperial existence.” (Hansard, p. 714). 

In short, the permanent policy which Mr. Borden approves 
is one which looks upon the British Empire with its wide 
sphere of activities and possibilities as part of the Canadian’s 
heritage—he repeatedly uses the word—as well as his shelter- 
ing roof, and he would have him take his place therein frankly 
and boldly. Sir Wilfrid’s policy, on the other hand, reduces 
Canada’s relation to Great Britain and the Empire to an acci- 
dent and an option as much as it can. His Canadian navy 
would be a local organization merely, which might theoreti- 
cally and conceivably be standing by as neutrals while German 
or Russian ships were in conflict with British and Australian 
ones. I do not think that very likely to occur in fact, but it 
illustrates correctly enough the difference between Sir Wil- 
_frid’s policy and Mr. Borden’s. 
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And yet it would be unjust to represent the great Liberal 
leader as altogether impervious to the spirit of a new time and 
indifferent to its needs. He tells us himself that his opinions 
have changed from what they were thirty or twenty years ago, 
and it is evident that he realizes better to-day than he did then 
the identity of interest between the stability of Canadian na- 
tionality and that of the Empire, as indeed we all do. He even 
admitted, for the first time as far as I have noticed, that it may 
possibly be a wise or hecessary step to assume some form of 
regular responsibility and control along with Great Britain in 
connection with the naval defence of the Empire. Speaking of 
Mr. Borden’s suggestion regarding some such form of control 
and responsibility he said: “I do not wish to condemn the 
view taken by the right hon. gentleman; I do not now approve 
or condemn; the subject is too new.” That indicates a decided 
advance in his old constitutional attitude, an advance as great 
as that which seems to have taken place also in the ideas of the 
present Liberal leaders in Great Britain on the same question, 
and is indeed already partly embodied in the establishment of 
the Committee for Imperial Defence. Sir Wilfrid may be 
naturally reluctant to abandon old traditions, but he is not 
standing still with his eyes shut. It is only Mr. Bourassa who 
is standing still, still standing where Mercier stood, with a 
policy grown antiquated and impossible, with antiquated argu- 
ments and impossible aspirations, and thereby depriving, as 
far as it is in his power to do so, young French-Canadians of 
the stimulating and generous part which their forefathers 
played in constructive statesmanship. Under his ideals and 
influence there will be no second great race of French-Cana- 
dians like Cartier and Laurier. 


JAMES CAPPON. 
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BEN JONSON’S TRAGEDIES. 


HESE are Sejanus (1603) and Catiline (1611). 

Sejanus was first acted at the Globe; Shakespeare being 
one of the actors. 

The subjects of these plays suggest comparison with the 
Roman plays of Shakespeare, so often connected in name with 
his friend and greatest dramatic contemporary; while Shape- 
speare’s work was commented on and criticized by Jonson, 
survivor of Shakespeare by some twenty years. 

For Milton—thinking, indeed, of Jonson’s most known 
and more numerous plays, the comedies, and of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, doubtless—it is, in L’ Allegro, | 


“Jonson’s learned sock,” 
and 
“Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child.” 


For Dryden it is 


“Shakespeare, who (taught by none) did first impart 
To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art.” 


There may be to us a certain misunderstanding of Shake- 
speare in such utterances, a misapprehension, at least, a tone 
even of patronizing, as if he ought not to have had such genial, 
such natural powers, such a way of singing he knew not why, 
if how. But they witness to a great fact, something we feel 
in Shakespeare’s delightful genius, which Ben Jonson himself 
perhaps felt. For does not he say 


“Soul of the age! 
The applause! delight! the wonder of. our stage! 
My Shakespeare rise!” ? 


While speaking of Shakespeare personally, it is “my sweet 


_Shakespeare;” and, again, “I lov’d Shakespeare, and I do 
honour his memory on this side idolatory, as much as any. 
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He was indeed honest and of an open and free nature.” And 
Jonson adds, for his friend’s poetry, that Shakespeare 
“had an excellent fancy, brave nations, and gentle expres- 
sions,” concluding, ‘“‘wherein he flowed with that facility, that 
sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped.” “Thou 
Star of Poets,” Jonson said: “he was not of an age but for all 
time.” Those words are taken from 


‘To the memory of my beloved 
Master William Shakespeare 
and what he hath left us.’ 


And such a contrast as has been suggested in the words 
quoted; between Shakespeare, flowing, spontaneous, beautiful, 
tender and pathetic, or carelessly merry, and humane, sympa- 
thetic and profound; and, on the other side, Jonson, learned, 
critical, full of effort to conform to a standard, analysing, 
setting forth rather types than characters, full of solid reflec- 
tions, of strong and high debate — all such contrast is well 
made again, by considering Sejanus and Catiline, after Julius 
Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and even Coriolanus. Jonson 
is more the historiographer, the painter of the manners of a 
time, the setter forth of great matters of state dispute. The 
creator of Brutus and Cleopatra is the poet historical to whom 
are interesting in the first place the men and women as such. 

We know the original of Shakespeare’s Roman and Greek 
plays—Plutarch’s Lives of Greeks and Romans, in an English 
translation from the French of Amyot. And we think of 
Coriolanus’ individuality, not of the questions between him 
and Rome. It need hardly be said that Cleopatra is the ter- 
rible and enchanting woman, so low, so maddening, so tragic, 
and not the subverter of the schemes of Caesar. In Julius 
Caesar too the interest is in the tragedy of Brutus, he who 
loved not Caesar less but loved Rome more, whose heart is 
yearning or grieving while he slays his best friend, who is a 
dreamer, a fanatic, an idealist, believing every one true to 
him, thinking of his victim Caesar as almost grateful to him, 
for that Brutus has carved him as a dish fit for the gods. The 
play is no story of Julius Caesar’s greatness, nor of Julius 
Caesar except as the foil in which is set the character 
of Brutus; and therefore it is Caesar’s weakness and vanity 
merely which are shown, so as to give a cause for Brutus’ 
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action. Portia, too, is prominent, more than at first the few 
scenes of her appearance would make one suppose; and Brutus’ 
relation to her falls in with the pathos of his lonely life—‘‘poor 
Brutus with himself at war’’—into which even that true and 
honourable wife cannot enter. But that is the tragedy; and 
not the fate of republican Rome, or its destroyers or defend- 
ers.* Swinburne does not seem justified in speaking of the 
intent of Julius Caesar as public; and of Portia’s figure there- 
fore being hardly noticed. The more one considers the play, 
the more one thinks of the private, personal interest, the 
characters, round whom the public story is a mere shell. 

But how does Jonson proceed in Sejanus? It is founded 
on Greek and Latin historians, and the reference to Tacitus’ 
Annals specially occur by the score, quoted by Jonson in the 
margin. Jonson prided himself on closely following his. 
originals. 

The story of Seyanus is in the reign of Tiberius (A.D. 14- 
37), who, promising not ill in the earlier part of his reign, 
became, later on, vicious and tyrannical. “This was the work,” 
says Tacitus, in the 4th Bk. of Annals, chapter 1—“of Elius 
Sejanus, prefect of the pretorian guard,” whose “origin, man- 
ner of life, with the crime by which he tried to rise to supreme 
power,” the Annalist proposes to recount. “By dint of 
cunning he so mastered Tiberius, that the impenetrable heart 
of the emperor was open and confident to Sejanus, though to 
him alone. Though this was not due so much to the skill of 
Sejanus,”’ Tacitus adds, for Sejanus was himself caught in 
such snares afterwards; “‘but to the wrath of the gods against 
the Romans: to them his domination and his fall were equally 
fatal. Sejanus’ body was unwearied; his mind full of boldness. 
He could mask himself well, and could blacken the character 
of others; was mean and creeping in his ways, and yet filled 
with pride, hiding under pretence of modesty his mad lust of 








*Dr. A. Ward writes—does he apprehend fully?—as to Tiberius in 
Sejanus: “Such an attempt to delineate a complex character of histori- 
cal antiquity was to all intents and purposes new to our dramatic litera- 
ture’’—query ‘all’? unless he is thinking of the complexity of purpose in 
public affairs. “The Julius Caesar of Shakespeare, which had preceded 
Sejanus, is weak where the latter is strong’”—but surely not thus com- 
_ paratively strong in complexity of human feeling. 
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power; and to reach it he played sometimes at being generous 
and splendid, but more often at being watchful and active— 
mischievous qualities when they serve as a mask to a man’s 
ambition for a throne.” 

Drusus, the emperor’s son, angered at Sejanus’ insolence, 
strikes him in the face. Sejanus and Drusus’ corrupt wife 
Livia, poison Drusus, and they try to get Tiberius’ consent to 
their own marriage. Sejanus fills the emperor with suspi- 
cions of his natural heirs, and persuades him to live retired 
from Rome. But there Tiberius hatches counter plots, em- 
ploys agents and spies, works on the senate, turns some sena- 
tors against Sejanus, and when the proud man comes, as he 
thinks, to hear praise of himself in a letter from his sovereign, 
he hears instead irony, finally accusation—like Haman of old. 
Friends desert him, of course, and the mob tear him in pieces, 
and even his helpless son and daughter. 


The quarto of 1605 adds, after the ‘Argument,’ words 
perhaps alluding to the Gunpowder Plot—Jonson had become 
a Catholic, but his nationalism was strong—‘“This do we 
advance, as a mark of terror to all traitors, and treasons; to 
shew how just the heavens are, in pouring and thundering 
down a weighty vengeance on their unnatural intents, even to 
the worst princes; much more to those, for guard of whose 
piety and virtue the angels are in continual watch, and God 
Himself miraculously working.” 


The play begins by showing groups of honest Romans 
more or less violent against the favourite; and over against 
them the subservient, the false and vile; such as, now flatter- 
ing Sejanus, are ready to turn and rend him when fallen. 
These are denounced by Silius—a victim afterwards of 
Sejanus’ cruel ambition—in words showing the dramatist’s 
lofty ideal of the just patriot, and also his strong firm verse. 
These flatterers are knaves, 


“whose close breasts 
Were they ripped up io light it would be found 
A poor and idle sin to which their trunks 
Had not been made fit organs. These can lie, 
Flatter, and swear, forswear, deprave, inform, 
Smile and betray; make guilty men; then beg 
The forfeit lives to get their livings; cut 
Men’s throats with whisperings 
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a Tk Every ministering spy 
That will accuse and swear, is lord of you, 
Of me, of all our fortunes and our lives. 


We shall not shortly dare to tell our dreams, 
Or think, but ’twill be treason. 


Such is the Rome of Tiberius and Sejanus. 


“Where is now the soul 

Of god-like Cato? he, that durst be good, 
When Caesar durst be evil . Be. 
Or where’s the constant Brutus? 

: Those mighty spirits 
tis raked up with their ashes in their urns, 
And not a spark of their eternal fire 
Glows in a present bosom . 3 
There’s nothing Roman in us; morning ate 
Gallant, or great; ’tis true that . 
‘Brave Cassius was the last of all that race.’ 


Such an introduction is as nobly conceived as it is unde- 
niably interesting. And it will suggest that these Roman plays 
of Ben Jonson’s have suffered undeserved neglect in later days 
by many who know only Shakespeare. But Hazlitt is perhaps 
the only critic who will have it that Ben Jonson’s tragedies are 
superior to his comedies. 

Indeed, before we have ended this first scene, we have a 
beauty, a restrained pathos, marked with distinction; to com- 
pare with many a great Shakespearian passage. It is when 
the noble Silius tells of Tiberius’ dead nephew Germanicus, “of 
a body as fair as was his mind,” ‘‘we were his followers, he 
would call us friends.” 

“What his funeral lacked 
In images and pomp, they had supplied 
With honorable sorrow, soldiers’ sadness, 
A kind of silent mourning, such as men, 


Who know no tears but from their captives, use 
To shew in so great losses.” 


Instead of Germanicus, we have now Sejanus: 


“He is now the court god; and well applied 
With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and cringes; 
’Tis he 
Males: us our day, or night; hell and elysium 
Are in his look.” 
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If this Sejanus means to destroy Germanicus’ young sons, 
the old patriot Arruntius says—with Marlowe-like violence— 


“By the gods, 
If I could guess he had but such a thought, 
My sword should cleave him down from head to heart, 
But I would find it out: and with my hand 
I’d hurl his panting brain about the air 
In mites as small as atomi* . . .” 
“You are observed, Arruntius.” 
“Death! I dare tell him so; and all his spies.” 


So ends Scene l. 


In Scene 2, Tiberius himself appears, almost fawning to 
the people; their servant he says he is; he will not have men 
do him too much honour. When one kneels to him, the em- 
peror, he says: 


“We not endure these flatteries; let him stand; 
Our empire, ensigns, axes, rods, and state 
Take not away our human nature from us: 
Look up to us, and fall before the gods.” 


Sejanus exclaims: “How like a god speaks Caesar!” The 
fated just man Silius comments: 


“If this man 
Had but a mind allied unto his words, 
How blest a fate were it to us, and Rome!” 


And he continues that to be under a good king is to be as well 
as under any law of liberty. Perhaps the dramatist has his. 
thought in England, too, just come under James I: 


“We could not think that state for which to change, 
Although the aim were our old liberty: 

The ghosts of those that fell for that, would grieve 
Their bodies lived not, now, again to serve. 

Men are deceived, who think there can be thrall 
Beneath a virtuous prince. Wished liberty 

Ne’er lovelier looks, than under such a crown.” 


But the cunning wickedness of Tiberius matches the in- 
solent unscrupulousness of Sejanus, this ‘Colossus,’ as the 





*It is Marlowe with a difference; for Tamburlaine’s field’s super- 
ficies 
“Is sprinkled with the brains of slaughtered men.” 
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Emperor’s son calls him as he strikes him. Sejanus says not 
a word. But when all, foes and flatterers have gone out, he 
says, with cold malignity and resolve: 


“He that, with such wrong moved, can bear it through 
With patience, and an even mind, knows how 
To turn it back. Wrath covered carries fate.’ 


Jonson prided himself on this “fulness and frequency of 
sentence,” one part of the office of a tragic poet—rightly fol- 
lowing Seneca as it seems to him.* So again, when Silius is 
telling of Germanicus’ murder, and the danger for others: 


“He threatens many that hath injured one.” 


And Sejanus threatens all, without scruple. He gains over 


Drusus’ wife: 
“Royal lady 

Though I have loved you long, and with that height 
Of zeal and duty, like the fire, which more 
It mounts, it trembles, thinking nought could add 
Unto the fervour which your eye had kindled; 
Yet, now I see your wisdom, judgment, strength, 
Quickness, and will, to apprehend the means 
To your own good and greatness, I protest 
Myself though rarified, and turned all flame 
In your affection: such a spirit as yours, 
Was not created for the idle second 
To a poor flash as Drusus; but to shine 
Bright as the moon among the lesser lights, 
And share the sovereignty of all the world.” 


Sejanus then strikes at honest Silius; who knows that all 
pretence of law and trial really means naught. 


“O, you equal gods, 
Whose justice not a world of wolf-turned men 
Shall make me to accuse, how e’er provoked,” 


he exclaims, as he recalls his battles: 


“Have I for this so oft engaged myself 
leis . and came 
Not oft with backward ensigns of a slave. 
But forward marks, wounds on my breast and face 
Were meant to thee, O Caesar, and thy Rome.” 





*He prided himself, if Drummond is exact in this, that “he was bet- 
ter versed and knew more Greek and Latin than all the Poets in 
_ England;” wherein, judged by a higher European Renaissance standard, 
he had not whereof to boast. 
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But 


“Tt is not life whereof I stand enamoured. 


Romans; if any here be in this senate 
Would know to mock Tiberius’ tyranny, 
Look upon Silius, and so learn to die.” 

He stabs himself— 
damnationem voluntario fine praevertit imminentem, Taci- 
tus’ notes (lv. 19). This is a scene of ancient Roman honour. 

On the other hand, the second tyrant that is battering at 
men’s peace is set before us in his impiety: “What excellent. 
fools,” Sejanus says, ‘‘Religion makes of men!” 


“Of all the throng that fill th’ Olympian hall, . 
I know not that one deity, but Fortune, 
To whom I would throw up, in begging smoke 
One grain of incense.” 


But when the priests sacrifice to Fortune for him, and the 
goddess averts her face, he overthrows statue and altar and 
drives out the priests, 


“in spight of thy blind mistress, or 
Thy juggling mystery, religion.” 


Yet for a moment danger seems near him, and he fears; 
he thinks he sees Tiberius plotting his ruin—as the emperor 
then was. Yet Sejanus reassured, blasphemes: 

“By you that fools call gods . 
When I do fear again, let me be struck 


With forkéd fire, and unpitied die; 
Who fears, is worthy of calamity.” 


For Sejanus, Tiberius is “dull heavy Caesar,” while 
Tiberius is saying he will use Sejanus indeed, “yet with cau- 
tion and fit care.” The play, it is said, might be called ‘The 
Triumph of Tiberius,’ as well as ‘Sejanus, his Fall.’ 

Then these two are plotting, hating and hating one an- 
other—hateful to all good men. Tiberius 

“is our monster: forfeited to vice . 
His loathed person fouler than all crimes: 
An emperor only in his lusts. Retired 
From all, regard of his own fame, or Rome’s 
Into an obscure island. . .. . 
He hath his slaughter-house at Capreae 
Where he doth study murder as an art.” 
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We read of another of the victims—so that men begin to 
say it is “equal with a prodigy” to see 


“A great, a noble Roman and an honest 
Live an old man.” 


But this victim—Sabinus— 


“T saw him now drawn from the Gemonies,* 
And what increased the direness of the fact, 
His faithful dog, upbraiding all us Romans, 
Never forsook the corps, but, seeing it thrown 
Into the stream, leaped in, and drowned with it.” 


Some said Tiberius did ‘‘not see his minion’s drift.” But 
he saw, and planned accordingly. The senate is assembled; 
Sejanus present, and Tiberius’ letter is read. Men accuse 
Sejanus, the letter says, of too high aspiring, of wishing to 
marry into the family of Caesar, of striving to keep the em- 
peror retired, unknown. “What we should say, or rather what 
we should not say, lords of the senate, if this be true, our gods 
and goddesses confound us if we know.” But Tiberius knows 
what he means. He suspends Sejanus “from all exercise of 
place and power,” until proved innocent. There is no proving; 
only the dungeon. 


“They that before, like gnats, played in his beams, 
And thronged to circumscribe him, now not seen, 
Nor deign to hold a common seat with him! 

Others that waited him unto the senate, 

Now inhumanely ravish him to prison, 

Whom but this morn they followed as their lord! 
Guard through the streets, bound like a fugitive, 
Instead of wreaths give fetters, strokes for stoops; 
Blind shames for honours, and black taunts for titles! 
Who would trust slippery chance? 


He was sentenced “‘by the senate 


To lose his head—which was no sooner off 

But that and the unfortunate trunk were seized 
By the rude multitude; who not content 

With what the forward justice of the state 
Officiously had done, with violent rage 

Have rent it limb from limb. 


*Jonson’s note: Scalae Gemoniae fuerunt in Aventino . . . In 
quas contumeliae causa cadavera projecta . . . . Vid. Tac. Suet. 
Dio. Senec. Juvenal. 
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How the mob “run quite transported with their cruelty,” how 
—as at a New World negro lynching—they seize eyes, brains, 
torn limbs and bits of flesh, the dramatist does not stick to 
tell. Yet soon, he notes, of the many-headed monster, the 
mobile vulgus: 

“Their gall is gone, and now they ’gin to weep 

The mischief they have done. . . .all grieve; 

And some whose hands yet reek with his warm blood, 

And gripe the part which they did tear of him 

Wish him collected new.”’ 


The moral is drawn :— 


“Let this example move the insolent man 
Not to grow proud and careless of the gods.” 


It is a terrible, hard, impressive, strong, careful, 
thoughtful, powerful, a great, even a noble piece of work. 
Character is analysed; but there is a certain humanity absent 
for a Shakespeare student. That is not how Macbeth, though 
a ‘butcher’, ends :— 

“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.” 


There is in this—what is it—a sense of the infinite, the 
eternal pathos, the mystery of things; no palliation of crime, 
no sympathy with the criminal as such, yet a sense of the 
awful loneliness of a soul, a soul hardened against conscience, 
yet how miserable, how piteous. A man might shed tears, no 
maudlin sentimental tears, for Macbeth—shall one say, almost 
with Macbeth? 

Rhyme is used in Sejanus, as sometimes in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, when in a few places — as Sejanus to Tiberius in 
ii. 2—there are maxims, as it were, a laying down the law (as 
by the rhyming duke in Othello, i. 3) :— 

“The prince who shames a tyrant’s name to bear, 
Shall never dare do anything but fear; 


All the command of sceptres quite doth perish, 
If it begin religious thoughts to cherish.” (ii. 2), 
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—and so on, for a few lines of this Machiavelli. 
And Sejanus’ outburst (beginning Act V), when everything 
was perfect for him, and he could state his triumph with a 
certain finality, in rounded-off rhyme: 
“Swell, swell, my joys; and faint not to declare 
Yourselves as ample as your causes are. 
I did not live till now: this my first hour; 
Wherein I see my thoughts reached by my power.” 
Then for a few lines, when things shake beneath him, and he 
stops and weighs his fortune. But again with the energy of 
thought recalling his powerful tyrannous deeds, he proceeds in 
blank verse. 

Of course the last two lines of a scene are commonly a 
couplet. In Catiline, there are ryhmed ‘Choruses’ of the man- 
ner of Seneca. End of Act iv:— 

“How have we changed and come about 
In every doom, 

Since wicked Catiline went out, 

And quitted Rome? - 

One while we thought him innocent: 
And then we accused 

The consul, for his malice spent, 
And power abused.” 

As to comic stuff in tragedy, one notable difference from 
other tragedies of Shakespeare is found in his Roman plays: 
there is an absence generally of humorous scenes. So, for 
these Roman plays of Ben Jonson’s. The comedy present in- 
deed in these plays may be said to consist of satire on folly 
and pretention in women. The physician in Sejanus ii. 3 
speaks to Livia, who is turning to Sejanus from her husband 
Drusus: 

“Tis now well, lady, you should 
Use of the dentrifice I prescribed you to, 
To clear your teeth, and the prepared pomatum, 
To smooth the skin:—A lady cannot be 
Too curious of her form, that still would hold 
The heart of such a person, made her captive, 
As you have his: who, to endear him more 
In your clear eyes, hath put away his wife.” 





*Goldwin Smith in his Memoirs has said of his stepmother (married 
- 1839): “She was a relic of the old style, saying, ‘goold’, ‘Room’ (for 
Rome) .” 
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As Sejanus had done. 
“And to-morrow morning 
I’ll send you a perfume.” 


And for the cutis, or in plain terms, the skin: 


“T’l] have an excellent new fucus made, 
Resistive ’gainst the sun, the rain, or wind, 
Which you shall lay on with a breath, or oil, 
As you best like, and last some fourteen hours.” 


A parallel passage in Catiline is more interesting—ii. 1— 
Fulvia is there at her table with a glass and her waiting 


woman Galla, to whom she says: 
“Look 
Within in my blue cabinet, for the pearl 
I had sent me last, and bring it.” 


It is produced—one she had from Caius Caesar. 


“Help to hang it in mine ear. 


G. Believe me 
It is a rich one, madam. 
Ide I hope so: 


It should not be worn there else. Make an end, 
And bind my hair up. 

G. As ’twas yesterday? 

F. No, nor the t’other day: when knew you me 
Appear two days together in one dressing?” 

This variable lady chatters and questions; and storms at 
the less voluble waiting woman—like the fatuous Bélise, 
femme savante, with her nervous ‘“‘silence, ma niéce,” to the 
silent, bored, young woman, Henriette—for chattering. And 
they fall to discussing the learned lady, Sempronia, a “she- 
critic,” Fulvia calls her. Galls says, 

“She has been a fine lady 
And yet she dresses herself, except you, madam, 
One of the best in Rome; and paints, and hides 
Her decays very well. . . . 
She doth sleek [her face] 
With crumbs of bread and milk.” 


Sempronia is quite an electioneering agent, Primrose League 
Dame, member of Ladies’ Land League, canvasser for relatives 
at War Office or Admiralty. 


“T have been writing all this night, and am 
So very weary,” 
for votes 
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“to help Catiline 
In his election. We shall make him consul, 
I hope, amongst us. Crassus, I, and Caesar 
Will carry it for him.” 


The name of the great denouncer of Catiline then comes in; 
but Cicero, low born, is, for Sempronia, an arrogant person: 


. “Why should he presume 
To be more learnéd or more eloquent 
Than the nobility? or boast any quality 
Worthy a nobleman, himself, not noble? 


A mushroom! one of yesterday! a fine speaker! 
’Cause he has sucked at Athens! 

Eins tare there are they 

Can speak Greek, too, if need were” 


—hby which the lady means me. Anyway, 


“Caesar and I 
Have sat upon him . By AY, 
we have decreed his rest, 
For rising farther.” 


This Moliére-like scene of manners is one sign of the 
variety in Ben Jonson, if thought of as writer of only long 
logical speeches. 

It fits in to the great subject of the play, this circumvent- 
ing of Catiline, planning to pull down senate, ruin all Rome, 
and, after waste and desolation, fight out a new world for 
himself and followers—a complete revolution. One of them 
longs for Sylla’s days when 


“sons killed fathers,”’ 
Brothers their brothers,” 
when 


“Slaughter bestrid the streets, and stretched himself 
To seem more huge; whilst to his stainéd thighs 
The gore he drew flowed up, and carried down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his arch. 
No age was spared, no sex.” 


This has been much admired. But it may pass with the 
violence of Arruntius quoted above. 

The following also has excited admiration—round these 
conspirators there is an atmosphere of a gloomy day— 
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“Tt is, methinks, a morning full of fate! 

It riseth slowly, as her sullen car 

Had all the weight of sleep and death hung at it! 
She is not rosy-fingered, but swollen black; 

Her face is like a water turned to blood, 

And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 

As if she threatened night ere noon of day! 

It does not look as it would have a hail 

Or health wished in it, as on other moons.” (i. 1) 


This is impressive, poetic expression in harmony with 
thought, it is successful, in its way. But does it justify Dry- 
den’s ‘labouring Jonson?’ The passage is built up—well built. 
But could one not contrast atmosphere, in: 


“Light thickens 
And the crow makes wing to the rooky wood, 
Good things of day begin to droop and drouse . 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch” 


—as say the murderers of the fated Banquo. 
Or during the conspiracy night, in Julius Caesar (ii. 1), 


“Dec. Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? 
Casc. No. 
Cin. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day.” 


Or in just Hamlet’s 


“The air bites shrewdly, it is very cold.” 
“It is a nipping and an eager air.” 


Or the living colour, before Agincourt: 


“From camp to camp through the foul womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear.” 


And now Catiline makes veritable orations, long speeches 
as a radical, as a communist, 


“when we see 
The commonwealth engrossed by so few,”’ 
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by men who have “wild wealth,” and who send, over the earth, 
“to please the witty gluttony of a meal.”. This is, indeed, 
Catiline’s speech from Sallust. The revolutionaries are not 
forgotten; they shall have shares, when the present men are 
down. Catiline’s douce humanité does not forbid him to kill a 
slave, whose blood he mixes with wine; and the conspirators 
drink thereof, as binding them to their oath. The chorus of 
the first act concludes, that Asia, conquered by Romans’ virtue, 
has by her vices brought Romans to their ruin. 


Cicero is the prime mover, of course, in the catastrophe. 
In Act iv. 2 he speaks for more than 300 lines hardly inter- 
rupted—chiefly a metrical version from the First Oration. 
Jonson is said to have been not a little vain of this undramatic 
performance. It may be compared with Silius’ denunciation 
of Sejanus, already quoted; and they express the author’s 
high hard work. Every one knows, (Cicero cries), of your 
wild conspiracy. The whole senate knows of your plots. 


“O age and manners! this the consul sees, 
The senate understands, yet this man lives!— 
Lives! ay, and comes here into council with us, 
Partakes the public cares, and with his eye 
Marks and points out each man of us to slaughter. 


There was that virtue once in Rome, when good men 
Would, with more sharp coercion, have restrained 

A wicked citizen, than the deadliest foe. 

We have that law, still, Catiline, for thee. 


O, ye immortal gods! in what clime are we, 
What regions do we live in, in what air? 

What commonwealth or state is this we have? 
Here, here, amongst us, our own number, fathers, 
In this most holy council of the world 

They are, that seek the spoil of me, of you, 

Of ours, of all . : 

Two undertook this morning, before day 

To kill me in my bed. All this I knew.” 


Cicero urges Catiline to go into voluntary exile: 


“Go pernicious plague! 
Out of the city, to the wished destruction 
Of thee and those, that, to the ruin of her, 
Have ta’en that bloody and black sacrament—” 
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—the sacramentum; and blood mingled with wine, for the 
oath-takers. 


“Thou Jupiter, whom we do call the STAYER 
Both of this city and this empire, wilt, 

With the same auspice thou didst raise it first, 
Drive from thy altars, and all other temples, 
And buildings of this city, from our walls, 
Lives, states, and fortunes of our citizens, 

This fiend, this fury, with his complices, 

And all th’ offence of good men, these known traitors 
Unto their country, thieves of Italy, 

Joined in so damned a league of mischief, thou 
Wilt with perpetual plagues, alive and dead, 
Punish for Rome, and save her innocent head.” 


Thus the oration ends. Jonson is said to have taken spe- 
cial pains with this part, where he tries to drive Catiline away 
from Rome. He went. But it was a danger. Catiline gathered 
forces. ‘The victory fell indeed to the republic; but,” as Sal- 
lust adds, “it was accompanied with such loss, as to check all 
feeling of joy, since the bravest of the troops were either 
killed in the action, or left it grievously wounded, and unfit for 
service.” Petreius marched at the head of ‘the army of the 
people of Rome,’ and urges the safety of the whole state 
against the revolutionaries: 


“for your own republic, 
For the raiséd temples of the immortal gods, 
For all your fortunes, altars, and your fires, 
For the dear souls of your loved wives and children, 
Your parents’ tombs, your rites, laws, liberty, 
And briefly for the safety of the world; 
Against such men, as only by their crimes 
Are known; thrust out by riot, want, or rashness. 


And who in such a cause, and ’gainst such fiends, 

Would not now wish himself all arm and weapon, 

To cut such poisons from the earth, and let 

Their blood out, to be drawn away in clouds, 

And poured on some uninhabitable place, 

Where the hot sun and slime breeds nought but monsters? 


Chiefly, where this sure joy shall crown our side, 
That the least man that falls upon our party 

This day, (as some must give their happy names 
To fate, and that eternal memory 

Of the best death, writ with it, for their country,) 
Shall walk at pleasure in the tents of rest.” 
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This passage, and that of the enmeshing and suicide of 
Silius are justly felt to show Jonson’s power and energy and 
noble poetry. They certainly show how much better known 
his tragedies ought to be, and would be, perhaps, but for 
Shakespeare’s overpowering fame. 

This speech of Petreius, of course, suggests to the Shake- 
speare reader to turn to Henry V’s first speech before Har- 
fleur, and to that on the morning of Agincourt :— 


“On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war proof! 


Dishonour not your mothers; now attest 

That those whom you call fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war.” (H. V., iii. 1). 


The whole sings by comparison. 

And H. V, iv. 8—before Agincourt; what exhilaration; 
what character of the ‘singer’, Henry; the lustre of whose eye 
shone on every man, thawing cold fear. He does not argue, 
nor denounce, but preaches love, to the heart, and the ecstasy 
of glorious war :— 


“We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 


He that outlives this day and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 


Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day: then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 
Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother.” 


It is a great contrast to 


“Chiefly when this sure joy shall crown our side, 
That the least man that falls upon our party 
This day, (as some must give their happy names 
To fate, and that eternal memory 
Of the best death, writ with it, for their country,) 
Shall walk at pleasure in the tents of rest.” 
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This is surely ‘labouring’, by comparison. 

And then the conventional ending for the soldier’s reward 
in the next life; reflective, if you like, but not spontaneous, not 
rising out of the spirit and stir of the moment before the fight. 
How that speech of Petreius begins—like a treatise— 


“It is my fortune and my glory, soldiers, 
This day to lead you on.” 


And Henry bursts forth: 


“Once more into the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead.” 


It is hard not to go on, to the great song—as one must repeat— 
such singing, such varied notes, from low to high, such form, 
such flexibility, such magnificence :— 


“In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspéct; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galléd rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean.” 


And it does not end there. This is another art from Jonson’s. 


“This is an art 
That doth mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature.” 


~Yet Dryden, in his succeeding day, feels he is opposing a com- 
mon opinion, with: “for my part I consider Shakespeare equal 
to Ben Jonson, if not superior.” 

Notice, too, Shakespeare’s alliteration, and the collocation 
of sounds in various lines. 


But in Jonson—for all his saying that Shakespeare 
wanted art, if his saying it was; at any rate he prided himself 
on careful work—what of 


“Chiefly when this sure joy shall crown our side.” 
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And Petreius’ last line, 


“Move forward with your eagles, 
And trust the senate’s and Rome’s cause to heaven’? 


Cicero shows his cunning in the city. He hears there of 
Catiline’s Gaulish allies. Shall he arrest them? No, but let 
them go on plotting; arranges that they get papers implicating 
the conspirators; and, as they leave Rome, has them seized, 
with some of the Catiline men, together with the papers show- 
ing the guilt of these. Then Cicero’s denunciation of the revo- 
lution is heard again :— 


“Lay but the thought of it before you, fathers, 
Think but with me you saw this glorious city 
The light of all the earth, tower of all nations, 
Suddenly falling in one flame! ou ailen 

Catiline come 

With his fierce army, and the cries of matrons, 

The flight of children, and the rape of virgins, 

Shrieks of the living, with the dying groans, 

On every side t’ invade your sense; until 

The blood of Rome were mixed with her ashes! 

This was the spectacle these friends intended 

To please their malice.” 


To Cicero, Cato and Caesar and others exclaim :— 


“We owe our lives unto him, and our fortunes.” 

“Our wives, our children, parents and our gods.”’ 

“The commonwealth owes him a civic garland: 
He is the only father of his country.” 

“Let there be public prayer to all the gods, 

Made in that name for him.” 

“And in these words: 

‘For that he hath, by his vigilance, preserved 
Rome from the flame, the senate from the sword, 
And all her citizens from massacre.’ ” 


Such was the conspiracy of Catiline. He died fiercely in 
defeat. 


Jonson is said to have taken every hint he could, from 
Sallust to his own day, ‘for the correct formation of his char- 
acters, to place them before our eyes as they appeared in the 
writings of those who lived and acted with them.’ It ap- 
proaches as has been noted, the method of Spenser’s histrio- 
grapher rather than that of his poet historical. It results in 
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studies of character rather than in a rich vein of humanity. 
That is not what we asked about the Brutus of Shakespeare’s 
play. But we felt with him, with his strife of one self within 
him against the other, we feel his strange idealism, the pathos 
of his love and of his friendship. It may not be the Brutus of 
historians; and Shakespeare’s play may not fairly discuss the 
imperialism of Caesar, and the inevitable change from the 
later republic, as that may appear before us now. But it is 
among the magic verses. 

To have, however, a discussion of a great crisis at the 
turning point in the world’s history, as in such form in Ben 
Jonson’s Catiline, is a treasure of literature in its way, and too 
much a treasure that is hidden. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
Woodside, Tivoli, Cork. 


ST. ALBAN IN HISTORY AND LEGEND: A CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION. 





HE circumstances surrounding the martyrdom of St. 
Alban are wrapped in an obscurity which, thougn 
artificially induced, is yet sufficiently deep to tax the powers 
of modern investigators. It arises not so much from dearth 
of information as from the labours of those who have erected 
upon a meagre basis of fact an imposing structure of detail 
for the most part imaginary. The gradual evolution of the 
St. Albans legend from its humble beginnings in the lost Acta 
of early days to the stately story which may be found in the 
Bollandist collection! constitutes a study in hagiology which is 
not devoid of interest. To the historian, the process may 
serve as a useful warning. Here we have a succession of 
writers dealing with the same subject who, in their single- 
minded intention of working ad majorem Dei gloriam violate 
all the canons of historic truth. Art, folk-lore, archzology as 
they understood it, were all pressed into employment, and 
forced to subserve the need of the moment. Accurately to 
classify the ingredients, or even to detect the anachronisms of 
any one given account thus becomes a matter of the utmost 
difficulty, and until this has been done, the historical value of 
the story is nil. Nor is it possible to base conjectures, as to 
the ideas current at the time, upon an examination of such a 
story, for the importation of antiquarian elements may con- 
ceal, wholly or in part, the mental processes of the writer. 
When the development ab ovo of a legend like that of St. Alban 
is known to us, we can see the danger of relying in any degree 
upon the evidence of a saint-story of which the growth has not 
been subjected to searching scrutiny. 

There seems no reason for questioning the tradition that 
aman named Albanus died for the Christian faith at the end 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth century of our era. 
It is certain that as early as the fifth century St. Germanus, 
Bishop of Auxerre (418-448) dedicated a church to him;? and 


1Acta SS. Boll (Jun..) IV, 149-159 
2Bouquet. Rec. des Hist. X, 172. 
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this one fact is sufficient answer to those who would consign 
the Protomartyr of Britain to the realm of myth. A tradition 
which can be traced so far back as the sixth century places the 
passion of Albanus at the Roman municipium of Verulamium, 
and connects it with the persecution ordered by Diocletian, 
who ruled from September 284 to May 305. High authority? 
has indeed doubted whether that persecution extended to 
Britain. Space forbids us to enter upon the discussion, but 
on the whole it may be stated with confidence that the proba- 
bilities, when carefully weighed, incline towards the tradi- 
tional view.* It is none the less impossible to determine with 
precision the year of the martyrdom. The Laudian MS. of the 
Chronicle’ indeed gives under the year 286 the entry: 


Her prowade Scs Albanus mr, 


but it may be said without hesitation that the date is too early 
in the reign of Diocletian to deserve serious consideration. At 
this time Britain was ruled in defiance of Rome first by Ca- 
rausius, and afterwards by Allectus. Not until 296 was the 
island once more brought within the effective sway of the 
Emperor. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the years 
296 to 305 constitute the only period of Diocletian’s rule dur- 
ing which a persecution could have taken place in Britain 
under imperial authority. And if we may venture to connect 
this persecution with the edicts promulgated against the 
Christians in 308, we arrive at the further limitation of the 
years 303-305 for St. Alban’s martyrdom. 

The earliest surviving account of the tragedy dates only 
from the middle of the sixth century, and is to be found in the 
De Excidio Britanniae.® In view of the disturbed condition of 
the country consequent upon the struggle between Brythons 
and Teutons during the fiftn century, the absence of earlier 
accounts of St. Alban is hardly surprising: but it is unfortu- 
nate that we have no better guide than Gildas to direct our 





3Haddan and Stubbs. Councils, i. 6. 

4See this discussion on p. 26 of Vol. I of Hugh Williams’ edition of 
Gildas De Excidio Britanniae. 

5Bodleian Laud MS., 636 

6Gildas De Excidio Britanniae, cc. 10, 11. 
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steps at the outset of the enquiry. The prejudiced ignorance 
of this partisan of the Brythons adds much to the difficulty 
of sifting fact from fiction. As might be expected, the original 
facts of the martyrdom have by this time become interwoven 
with imaginary detail, and embellished with a touch of the 
miraculous. The account may be summarized as follows: 


Alban, a Roman legionary stationed at Verulamium in 
the time of Diocletian, sheltered a Christian confessor fleeing 
from the persecution ordered by that Emperor. The soldier 
was converted by his guest, embraced his faith, and went forth 
to suffer death in his stead. As he was proceeding to the place 
of execution, St. Alban came to a stream over which was a 
bridge, crowded with eager spectators. Impatient of delay, 
and burning to win the crown of passion, he plunged into the 
river — Gildas, it is to be noted, calls it the Thames — which 
dried up before his feet. The waters stood in an heap on 
either side until the holy man had passed over. When at 
length St. Alban reached the fatal spot, the dignity of his 
bearing wrought so powerfully upon the headsman that he 
refused, even under threat of death, to perform his office. 
Another executioner being found, St. Alban and his convert 
suffered together. 

The general character of the narrative seems to show that 
Gildas had before him some very early Acta S. Albani which 
he used as his source. As an illustration, let us consider for 
a moment his account of the miraculous crossing of the river. 
A visit to the scene of the martyrdom affords a not improbable 
explanation of the whole affair. The Ver, which separates 
the place of execution from the ruins of the Roman muwnici- 
pium has ever been, within historic times, a poor, shallow little 
stream, nowhere unfordable, and in summer reduced to the 
merest trickle.’ The account from which Gildas worked 
probably spoke of the martyr as walking across the bed of the 
stream on the way to execution, because the narrow Roman 
bridge which spanned the trickle of water was so thronged 
with spectators as to be impassable. Now Gildas had certainly 
never visited the place itself, which in his day had long been 





7In the middle ages, its feeble current and summer shrinkage were 
sources of frequent complaint on the part of the Convent of the Abbey. 
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subjected to the power of the Saxons he loathed and feared.® 
Hence, with the display of pseudo-accuracy characteristic of 
his work, Gildas identified the anonymous stream mentioned 
in the early Acta with the one river which he knew to exist in 
the neighbourhood—the Thames. He was thus driven to as- 
sume a miraculous explanation of events which had, in effect, 
been the result of mere topography. How much of the re- 
maining embellishments of the story are due to Gildas, and 
how much to his source, it is impossible to determine with 
accuracy. But considering first, the weakness of Gildas for 
ornamentation, and secondly, the condition of the story as we 
have it from his pen, it may well be argued that he must have 
had a reasonably straightforward account upon which to 
work. Otherwise the miraculous element would have been more 
prominent than it actually is. However this may be, the St. 
Albans legend is now fairly started upon its course, and the 
fame of the martyr is steadily growing. 

Nor is that fame confined to Britain alone. The next 
mention of St. Alban occurs only some 80 years after the work 
of Gildas, in the writings of Venantius Fortunatus. who was 
Bishop of Poitiers from about 600 to his death in 609°. In the 
course of a long, and, it must be admitted, uninspiring poem 
in praise of virginity, occurs the following line: 


Egregium Albanum fecunda Britannia profert.!° 


The context shows that St. Alban is being enumerated along 
with such famous martyrs as St. Cyprian, St. Vincent and St. 
Victor. We have seen reason for believing that St. Alban was 
known on the Continent early in the fifth century—St. Ger- 
manus is not likely to have dedicated a church to an unknown 
saint. But here and now in the early seventh century St. 





8It is possible that in this early occupation by the Teutons of the 
country associated with St. Alban, we have an explanation of the appli- 
cation of the title ‘Protomartyr Anglorum’ to the Saint: see the Lives 
catalogued by Hardy I, i, 6-12, 14-16, 27. 30. Note also (op. cit. p. 22) 
the words of a writer who says confidenter dico nostrum [Albanum] 
calumnias Britonum non formidans. This annexation of St. Alban by 
the English has puzzled many modern writers. 


®Migne. Patrol, 88. 
10Venantii Fortunati Carmina VIII, 6, 155. 
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Alban is placed among the very aristocracy of those who died 
for the faith in Western Europe. Not only has his fame 
spread far beyond the limits of his own land: he has come to 
be regarded as a great historic personage, whose exploits are 
sufficiently remarkable, as well as sufficiently attested, to se- 
cure for him a place in the front rank of latter day saints. 

The conclusion to which we are led anent the striking 
tendency of the fame of St. Alban to increase during the sixth 
century receives confirmation by recent advances in know- 
ledge. As is now generally admitted, it was towards the end 
of that century that the majority of the existing interpola- 
tions were inserted into Constantius’ late fifth century Life of 
St. Germanus of Auxerre. Inthe form assumed by this Life in 
the Acta Sanctorum there occur among the incidents of St. 
Germanus’ 429 visit to Britain a pilgrimage to the scene of 
St. Alban’s martyrdom, and a solemn opening of the grave of 
the saint. At first sight, this appears indisputable testimony 
of the fame of St. Alban in the land at a time when he had 
been dead but little more than a hundred years.’? But unfor- 
tunately for such an hypothesis, the incidents in question are 
absent from the one MS. of Constantius’ work which we know 
to be earlier than the end of the sixth century.1* The evidence 
thus merely goes to show that at the time when the original 
Life was interpolated, St. Alban was a martyr of sufficient 
repute to make it worth while to insert a long narrative con- 
nected with him. St. Germanus’ dedication of a church in 
Auxerre to him was doubtless additional reason for the 
insertion. 

Passing on about a century and a quarter, we arrive at a 
fresh stage in the development of the St. Albans legend. The 
Venerable Bede has inserted in his Ecclesiastical History* a 
long and detailed account of the passion. His narrative starts 
with a ‘scholarly misquotation’ of the verse of Venantius cited 





11A cta SS. Boll. (Jul.), VII, 200. 

12This is the view adopted by Prof. Oman in his England before the 
Norman Conquest (pp. 178-179). 

13Bibliotheque Nat. Paris. Nouvelles Acquis. Lat. 2178. cf. Baring- 
Gould, Life of S. Germanus in Y Cymrodor (1904). 
147, vii. 
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above*; and it quickly becomes apparent that he has utilized 
a considerable amount of material which, presumably, had 
accumulated round the name of St. Alban since Gildas wrote. 
Two more miracles have been introduced into the story and 
there is little doubt that Bede’s reputation for honesty is suffi- 
cient to acquit him of the charge of inventing either of them. 
The stream which dried up before St. Alban’s feet is now 
made to gush forth from the summit of the hill of execution, 
that his thirst may be assuaged. Further, the vengeance of 
Heaven is depicted as descending upon the substitute heads- 
man, whose eyes fall to the ground at the same moment as the 
head of the martyr. But despite this large admixture of the 
miraculous, a noteworthy feature of the account is its air of 
circumstantiality. To some extent this is due to Bede’s literary 
powers; but allowing for this factor, there remains a further 
element of which the presence cannot thus be explained. There 
is an accurate conception of the topographical features of the 
place of execution. The river Ver is no longer called the 
Thames, and there is a convincing description of the little 
plain, six hundred paces across, and of the gently sloping hill 
beyond. 

Now Bede had never visited the spot, or he could not 
have described the Ver as lumen . . meatu rapidissimo. It 
therefore seems probable that Bede employed a source or 
sources other than those accessible to Gildas; but it is plain 
that he had before him the account in the De Excidio Britan- 
niae, Which he follows in general outline. But the material 
used by the Jarrow historian not only contained a larger ele- 
ment of the miraculous than was to be found in the source 
used by Gildas: it had in addition gathered to itself a distinc- 
tive element of local colour. From Bede himself, be it noted, 
we obtain three facts of the first importance regarding the 
cultus of St. Alban in eighth-century England. To begin with, 
at the time when Bede was writing (about 731 A.D.) St. Alban 
possessed a feast: his execution is said to have taken place on 
June 22, upon which day his memory was venerated.'!* In the 


15 A lbanum egregium fecunda Britannia profert.” 


16T¢ is perhaps characteristic of Bede’s honesty that he makes no 
attempt to determine the year of St. Alban’s death. 
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next place, we are informed that a celebrated church had for a 
long time marked the site of the martyrdom; and lastly, that 
miraculous cures were still, as in past days, being worked 
there. It thus becomes plain that from humble beginnings the 
fame of St. Alban has gradually waxed great until, by the 
beginning of the eighth century at latest, the martyr has been 
provided with a feast, with a respectable number of miracles, 
and with a reputation for working cures among the afflicted. 

It only remains to consider in what manner the St. 
Albans legend attained its final form—the form which, after 
being adopted with little change by writer after writer in the 
Middle Ages, received at last official consecration in the Acta 
Sanctorum. It should be remembered that from the early 
ninth century at latest there existed, in the monks of St. 
Albans Abbey, a corporate body who made it their business to 
see that their patron did not suffer the fate of St. Chad, St. 
Neot, and many another saint, who from equally promising 
beginnings, gradually lapsed into complete obscurity. The 
number of existing MS. Lives of St. Alban testify to the suc- 
cess with which the convent ministered to the memory of their 
patron. Little change took place in the accepted version of 
St. Alban’s legend between the eighth and the twelfth cen- 
turies, though the tale of latter-day miracles was ever aug- 
mented. In the time of Abbot Simon the bibliophile,*’ how- 
ever, the fame of the House was great in the country. The 
Convent, dissatisfied with the brevity of existing accounts of 
their patron, deliberately set about the fabrication of a longer 
and more circumstantial narrative. Accordingly a certain 
William, perhaps William Marlet the Sacrist, of whom we 
know something,!® proceeded to compose the Acta SS. Albani 
et Amphibali,® which is among the dreariest of monastic 
forgeries. This work is said by the author to be a literal trans- 
lation from the original Hnglish—William had not even the 
intelligence to make it British—Life of St. Alban, written by 
contemporaries of the martyr. In point of fact, critical ex- 
amination shows that William’s work is nothing but a clumsy 





17§imon was Abbot from summer 1167 to summer 1188. 
18Gesta Abbatum M.S. Albani (Roll Series), Vol. I. 
19Acta SS. Boll. (Jun) IV, 149-159. 
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amplification of Bede’s account. The added miracles and 
adventures have not even the merit of being interesting. And 
yet there is a spice of involuntary humour about the forgery, 
which, to modern taste, goes some way to atone for its obvious 
shortcomings. In the course of his labour William contrived 
to make a notable addition to the Saints held in honour by his 
House. For the first time, reference is paid to a certain St. 
Amphibalus, here identified with the Confessor for whose sake 
St. Alban suffered martyrdom. The new saint is a fabrication 
of the pious fancy. The name Amphibalus occurs first in the 
History of that famous gleaner of the fabulous, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth.”° Thence it was adopted by the St. Albans writer, 
as he himself confesses. But, as is now acknowledged by all 
scholars, the name itself arose from a puerile misreading of 
the narrative of Gildas, and owed its existence to his mention 
of St. Alban’s amphibalus or cloak.”!. The entire absence of 
information concerning this notable saint would be regarded 
nowadays as a difficulty: but the mediaeval mind rose superior 
to the trammels which beset the modern historian. The in- 
genious William exulted in his opportunity. Out of the depths 
of his inner consciousness he evolved a long, circumstantial, 
and wholly fictitious account of the sayings and doings of the 
alleged teacher of St. Alban. And along with St. Alban, a 
Saint has Amphibalus remained to this day. 


L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS. 


20Hist, Brit., V. 5. 


21For an elaborate discussion of this point, see J. Loth in Revue 
Celtique, XI, 348. 


THE PLACE OF ANDRE CHENIER IN REVOLUTIONARY 
POLITICS. 


UCH has been written about the poetry of André Chénier. 
Critics and editors from the time of Latouche to the 
present day have spared no efforts in attempting to decide 
whether he is the last of the Classics or a forerunner of 
Romanticism. Much also has been written regarding the his- 
tory of his manuscripts, from the days when some of his most 
charming poems were smuggled out of the prison of Saint- 
Lazare, to the exciting moments when one famous bundle of 
MSS., long withheld from publicity by the curious selfishness 
of Gabriel de Chénier (nephew of the poet) and his widow, 
was finally opened in the National Library at Paris in 1892. 
Although indeed it is upon his exquisite verse that Ché- 
nier’s fame will inevitably rest, yet it was scarcely as a poet 
that he was known to the public of his own day. It was rather 
with political criticism, with a polished and scathing prose 
that his name was associated by all but a very small, select 
circle during the years which followed the fall of the Bastille. 
The part he played in the wild scenes of the revolutionary 
drama—a part which it is the purpose of this article briefly to 
describe—led to an ignoble and untimely death; but the high 
principles which he championed and the firmness of his atti- 
tude in the face of calumny and beneath the shadow of the 
guillotine, combine to dignify a name too often connected with 
a mere gift for writing amatory verse. 

André-Marie Chénier, third son of Louis Chénier and a 
Greek lady, Elizabeth Santi-Lomaka, was born in the suburbs 
of Constantinople on the 30th of October, 1762. In 1767 Louis 
Chénier was appointed Consul-General in Morocco, and for the 
sake of the children’s education it was decided that they and 
Madame Chénier should take up their residence in Paris. She 
settled in the quarter of the “Marais”, and, after several 
changes of house, established herself finally in the Rue de 
Cléry. 

André and his younger brother Marie-Joseph were 
brought up amid surroundings calculated to inspire and to 
develop the artistic side of their natures. Palissot, Brunk, 
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David, Barthélemy were but a few of the celebrated men who 
were frequent guests at Mme. Chénier’s house. She herself 
was a writer of no mean order, and her collections of prints 
and medallions were famous throughout Paris. In 1762 M. 
Chénier returned to Paris, where he remained until his death. 
Broken-hearted at the loss of his favourite son, the old man 
survived him but ten months. He died in May, 1795. 

During his childhood André was distinctly pious and fond 
of playing at such religious externals as the making of toy 
chapels and candle-lighting. ‘When quite a child, I used to 
make little chapels and numbers of candles. I rummaged 
about everywhere for small pieces of red and blue satin with 
which to make a beautiful chasuble, ornamented with gilt 
paper. I intoned the mass: I preached, my audience listened 
and crossed themselves, and when in the evening at the “‘salut”’ 
by the light of a hundred little candles, after numbers of genu- 
flexions and anthems,I lifted up a small Host made of lead, my 
old foster-father took off his hat and my aunt Juliette and her 
friends knelt down. . . .” 

He formed friendships somewhat easily with congenial 
persons. While at school at Navarre, whither he was sent in 
1773 and where his studies met with a brilliant success, he 
became firmly attached to the brothers Trudaine. Now also 
he began to make verses. ‘“‘Ma jeune muse osait balbutier des 
vers,’ is his modest comment on these early poetical efforts. 
In 1778 he obtained the first prize for French elocution and a 
“proxime accessit’”’ for Latin translation, and three years 
later M. de Saint-André, as his family called him, left college 
with a good knowledge of his native tongue and of Greek; a 
faculty for writing verses, two elderly friends, David and 
Lebrun, and for younger ones the de Pange and the Trudaines. 

In the following year Chénier entered an infantry regi- 
ment at Strasbourg, but owing to illnss was forced to leave the 
army after a bare six months’ service, and gave himself up 
entirely to literature and society. At this time he was a man 
of medium height, well set up, with chestnut hair curling 
behind his head, though sparse over the forehead. A long 
powerful nose, strongly cut mouth, and small bright blue eyes 
distinguished a face which if not handsome did not prevent 
its possessor being adored by the ladies. Moreover, he was 
of a very cheerful disposition—generous, proud and, be it 
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added, something of a gourmand. He revelled in society and 
was a welcome guest at all houses. He read enormously at 
this period and in contradistinction to his childish inclinations 
it is worth while recalling Chénedollé’s remark that he was 
“athée avec délices.”” He was in fact an anti-christian radical. 
He believed that the Christian moral system in no way sur- 
passes that of the ancient Greeks. Nevertheless he was no 
friend to many 18th century philosophers. He despised Hel- 
vetius and had little love for Voltaire. 

“What am I to say about this parasite philosophy, in 
whose eyes the wealthy man who has a splendid mansion, car- 
riages and horses, and who will carry to a rich prostitute the 
profits of twenty years of peculation, is always an honest 
person; while the poor man is a scamp to be relegated to his 
attic—to his garret—to his fifth story?” 

Travels and poetry filled the next few years and it is not 
till August, 1790 that Chénier makes his political début. 

During the earlier part of that year the ‘Society of 1789’ 
published a paper entitled ‘Rules of the Society of 1789 and 
list of members.” Founded for the development, defence and 
propagation of the principles of a free constitution and for 
the purpose of ensuring the progress of “‘l’Art social,” this 
society numbered among its members Brissot, Condorcet, 
Barére, Lacretelle, Sieyés, and others, including André Ché- 
nier, mentioned as absent in England, and his brother Marie- 
Joseph. The statement made by André in the ‘Journal de 
Paris’ in March, 1792, may indeed be true of that year; it is 
scarcely true of 1790 and 1791. “Je veux faire savoir... . 
que je n’ai et que je n’eus jamais aucun rapport politique 
direct ou indirect avec aucun ministre, que je n’en connais 
particuliérement aucun, que je ne vais a aucun club, que je 
n’appartiens 4 aucune societé, 4 aucune personne, a aucun 
MATE! hai aly 

In any case, on August 24th, 1790, in the ‘Journal de la 
société de 1789’ appeared the famous article “l’Avis aux 
Francais.” In this brilliant essay Chénier would impress 
upon his countrymen that the only way out of the terrible 
social anxiety and discomfort is the union of good citizens 
who shall develop the national reason. A public spirit is 
needed to control and purify, and the sole means of producing 
such a spirit is to educate the people by proving that the only 
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real happiness lies in the accomplishment of duty. Citizens 
of all classes, he concludes, must be made familiar with the 
real principles of a free State. 


‘L’avis aux Francais’ had an extraordinary success out- 
‘ gide France. The King of Poland had it translated into his 
own language and sent Chénier a medal. Soon afterwards the 
Journal died of inanition, and it was not till April, 1791, that 
Chénier reopened fire upon the fosterers of anarchy with 
“Observations sur l’esprit de parti.” After commenting at 
length upon the political hypocrisy of the time and the “‘hon- 
neur de corps” which is carried to excess, he sums up his re- 
marks as follows: “This is the type of political quarrel, 
following upon academic and theological quarrels, but treated 
in the same manner, in the same spirit, and with the same so- 
phistry (for the character of the human race does not change) 
which embitters society, disunites families and sows such 
seeds of hatred and slander that the most preposterous accu- 
sations of theft, poisonings and secret assassinations are 
familiar to all parties and fail to astonish anyone. Each man, 
in his childish vanity, calls his love for his own opinions by 
the name of virtue, wisdom or integrity; declares whoever 
does not think as he does a dishonest person: maintains that 
he has done everything, that he is doing everything, that 
without him all would be lost; cries out, threatens, attempts 
to intimidate his fellows and welcomes with delight or dis- 
dains with horror things of which he knows little and words 
whose meaning he has not troubled himself to understand.” 


The remainder of the article is given up to a furious at- 
tack upon Edmund Burke for his ‘Reflections upon the French 
Revolution,” which Chénier calls “un indigeste fatras.” After 
upbraiding Burke for his ‘‘wicked inventions, wild exaggera- 
tions and obscure allusions,” he cites a famous passage upon 
Equality of Rights. “This writer,” says Chénier, “reproaches 
the National Assembly with the recognition of the rights of 
man, thinking presumably, that, before, such equality did not 
exist. Since then all are equal, it follows, according to him, 
that the Government will be in the hands of porters, usurers, 
etc. By this same recognition, too, the Assembly has certainly 
declared Tacitus, Montesquieu and Rousseau to have no more 
capacity than their own shoemakers.” 
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The book contains a passage particularly galling to 
Chénier, in which Burke thus refers to Marie-Joseph’s tragedy 
“Charles IX”: “In this tragic farce they produced the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine in his robes of function, ordering general 
slaughter. . . . The author was not sent to the galleys nor 
the players to the house of correction!” André’s wrath was 
great, and he remarks: “. . . as I have a brother who has 
also been exposed to the stupid insolence of his ravings, I fear 
lest some of my readers and he himself (Burke) may assign 
to this cause, at which I should not blush, my just indignation 
at his repulsive libel. But I beg him and my readers to believe 
that having lived three years in England, I had no need of his 
new masterpiece to learn and to appreciate the wild intemper- 
ance of his ill-humour, the incurable perversity of his judg- 
ment and above all his marvellous facility for inventing 
wicked accusations and spitting forth foul insults. . . .” 

It is interesting to observe that the brothers were at this 
moment in complete harmony, and indeed Robespierre’s senti- 
ments, at least until the return of the royal family from 
Varennes in June, were in no way at variance with those of 
André. The political opinions of the Chénier family at this 
time are well illustrated by the following extract from a letter 
of M. de Chénier to his daughter, Mme. de la Tour Saint-Igest 
(24th December, 1791): 

“Votre mére a renoncé a toute son aristocratie et est entiére- 
ment demagogue, ainsi que Joseph. Saint-André et moi, nous 
sommes ce qu’on appelle modérés, amis de l’ordre et des lois. 
G....! est employé dans la gendarmerie nationale, mais je ne 
sais ce qu’il pense ni s’il pense. Constantin trouve qu’on n’a 
rien changé et que, quoiqu’il n’y ait plus de parlements, c’est 
comme du temps qu’il y en avait; il a raison, car on marche, 
on va, on boit, on mange, et par conséquent il n’y a rien de 
changé.” 

From June to October of this same year several articles 
from Chénier’s pen appeared in the “Minotaur.” One of these, 
“On the Dissensions of the Priests,” gives expression to an 
important political idea, and if the author had been heeded, 
much evil might have been avoided: he stands as the advocate 


1Sauveur Chénier. 
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of absolute religious liberty, that is, the separation of Church 
and State. 

We have now arrived at that period in which Chenier’s 
genius as a prose writer is to be given full and frequent public 
expression. Since the opening of the Legislative Assembly 
the politics of the Journal de Paris had been vague and hesi- 
tating. On October 22nd, 1791 appeared the following head- 
lines: “From to-morrow M. Condorcet will write the National 
Assembly article.” Displeasing to many readers of the paper 
whose views were opposed to those of Condorcet, this sudden 
announcement frightened the proprietors, and on the 11th of 
November the preparation of the Assembly article was en- 
trusted to Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angély. This change put the 
paper into the hands of the constitutional party, who used it 
to oppose with a splendid courage the ever-growing influence 
of the Jacobins, and the glowing prose which soon filled the 
Journal’s supplements was the expression of Chénier’s civic 
ideals and literary genius. 

His connection with the Feuillants club demands a slight di- 
gression. The Feuillants, who had split off from the Jacobins, 
formed, together with the more peacefully-inclined members 
of the National Guard, the constitutional party of 1792; but, 
ruined by internal dissensions and driven from pillar to post 
in the search for a permanent rendez-vous, they numbered no 
more than forty when they assembled in the Church of the 
Cloitre St. Honoré. After the overthrow of the Monarchy on 
the 10th of August, the archives of the club were seized and 
Chénier’s name appeared on that very interesting list, which 
gives us a glimpse of the composition of the party. Nearly 
the whole Right of the Legislature is here—savants and jour- 
nalists, such as Brunk and Lacretelle, and “la Société Tru- 
daine.” Strange it seems to find the name of Coffinhal, who 
two years later presided at the meeting of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal when André was condemned to death. 

Though he desired to maintain his independence of action 
and refused to sacrifice his personal ideas, Chénier realized 
that an isolated voice is drowned by popular clamour, and he 
became a prominent member of the Feuillants. Unhappily, 
no record of his speeches there have come down to us, but 
Lacretelle, in his “Dix années d’épreuves pendant la Révolu- 
tion,” published fifty years later, in 1842, has set down the 
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ineffaceable impression made upon him by the eloquence of 
Chénier. 

“Un homme y attira fortement mon attention, par la 
double annonce d’un grand talent et d’un grand caractere; 
e’était André Chénier. Frére d’un poéte dont la muse tragique 
avait voulu traduire sur la scéne les principes de la Révolu- 
tion, et qui déja s’engageait trop dans les voies républicaines, 
il n’avait point voulu sacrifier 4 l’amitié la plus sincére des 
principes plus nobles, mieux médités, qui pouvaient conserver 
ou pltitot rendre a la révolution un caractére plus digne 4 la 
fois de la liberté antique et de la philosophie du dix-huitiéme 
siecle. L’avis le plus énergique et le plus éloquemment ex- 
primé partait toujours de sa bouche. Ses traits fortement 
prononcés, sa taille athlétique sans étre haute, son teint 
basané, ses yeux ardents fortifiaient, illuminaient sa parole... 
Demosthéne n’avait pas été moins que Pindare l’objet de ses 
études....chacun de nous regrettait que ce talent, plein de 
force et d’éclat, échauffé par une ame intrépide, ne fit pas 
encore appelé a la tribune. Lui seul efit pu disputer ou ravir 
la palme de l’éloquence 4 Vergniaud.” 

Saint-Beuve, in a well-known passage of his “Causeries 
de Lundi,” has remarked, “le souffle éloquent et véhément de 
Vorateur qu’on sentirait plus encore que la veine du poéte.” 
And it is here, upon his oratory, that we find the effect of the 
vigorous thought and splendid diction of that literature which 
Chénier studied with such passionate affection and apprecia- 
tion and which had such a wide influence upon his poetic 
expression and feeling. 

To return. At the instance of Suard, now director of the Jour- 
nal de Paris, Chénier agreed to contribute political articles to 
its columns, while reserving to himself a complete freedom, 
and acting as a mere volunteer in the onslaught of the party 
upon intriguers and disturbers of the peace. An unfortunate 
calumny upon Chénier’s honour was immediately spread by 
his enemies. Anyone was at liberty to write in the Supple- 
ment by paying a sum proportionate to the number of columns 
occupied. It was well known that Chénier was a poor man. 
“He has sold himself,” cried his detractors, “and the civil list 
is paying his expenses.” “There are people,’ was André’s 
scornful retort, ‘“‘who pretend to believe that one must actu- 
ally be paid money in order to despise them and to tell them 
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so.” The cost of the insertion of the articles from February 
to August was about $600, and it is extremely probable that 
the expenses were paid by the Trudaines, whose wealth was 
considerable. 

The political passions of the moment, which sowed so 
much strife between members of the same family, were soon 
to estrange André from his brother Marie-Joseph. The latter, 
author of “Charles IX” and a man of some repute as a drama- 
tic writer, was an assiduous frequenter of the rue St. Honoré 
club. A vain, weak : character, though at first in sympathy 
with his brother’s feelings, he shortly became a mere tool in 
the unscrupulous hands of clever and ambitious extremists, 
and found himself in opposition to André in the struggle in 
which the latter supported the constitutionals against the 
growing Jacobin influence. 

On the 26th of February appeared the article ‘‘ On the 
cause of the disorders harassing France and preventing the 
establishment of liberty.” The unconstitutional manoeuvres 
of the Jacobins, wrote André, were the ruin of the country. 
Their headquarters in Paris were the head of a vast body 
spread over France, which resembled the great monkish 
societies by whose means the Church planted the faith. Their 
destruction, he concludes, is the sole remedy for the present 
evils. This trumpet-call—“un écrit,” says M. Faguet, “qui est 
certainement la vraie cause de sa mort’—brought forth an 
immediate denunciation from Marie-Joseph, and a promise 
that he would soon completely refute the arguments of his 
brother. The latter attempted to keep him entirely out of the 
dispute, but Marie-Joseph, with an ungenerous obstinacy, 
published his refutation on the 11th of May, and from that 
moment all hope of a real reconciliation between the brothers 
was at an end. After the 9th Thermidor this quarrel was 
employed by his enemies as a proof of fratricide on the part 
of the younger. 

We now pass to an incident with which Chénier’s name 
will always be connected. That the Swiss soldiers of the 
Nancy garrison who, having mutinied against their officers 
and rifled the military treasure-chest, should be granted a 
pardon, was, in the circumstances, perhaps, justifiable, but 
that they should be publicly féted was of the nature of a scan- 
dal to any right-thinking citizen. 
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The celebrated triumph of these forty heroes, organized 
by Collot d’Herbois, David and M. J. Chénier produced a whole 
crop of letters and articles from Chénier’s pen, culminating in 
the Hymn’ in which he aspired to avenge the outraged public 
conscience. These violent attacks were answered not less 
violently and Collot d’Herbois spared no epithet in pouring 
abuse upon Chénier and his supporters. It is amusing to read 
that the coarse and clumsy demagogue actually referred to 
André as a “prosateur stérile’! Not five weeks later the first 
disasters to the Republican arms in Belgium justified the at- 
tacks against Collot d’Herbois and proved that lack of discip- 
line is the source of rout and crime. 

Soon after this, shaken by the attacks of a serious malady 
from which he had suffered intermittently for some years, 
deeply discouraged at the trend of public affairs, broken in 
body and for the moment in spirit, Chénier left Paris for 
Normandy, and returned only four days before the 10th of 
August. 

He has been intimately connected as a downright royalist 
with the defence of Louis. It would, however, be wrong to 
suppose that he was a royalist at this moment. He had, it is 
true, defended a constitutional monarchy, but he was above 
all a lover of order, justice and respect for the law. Forms 
were to him secondary considerations, and being in reality 
wholly devoted to the public welfare he had acquiesced in the 
new form of government, desiring only that it should make 
for the permanent prosperity of France. He defended the 
King chiefly because he regarded the accusations brought 
against him as wicked and unjust; perhaps also his generous 
heart was touched at such a misfortune and at such an un- 
happy condition. His part in the defence has been grossly 
exaggerated. It is unthinkable that the royal family would 
have completely ignored the name of a man who had given 
them the full benefit of his powerful and surging eloquence 
and knowledge of the situation. It is certain that the part 
playéd by Chénier in this affair was limited to an exchange of 
views with Malesherbes and de Séze respecting the best means 
of attaining the desired end. It should be noticed, moreover, 





1“Ffymne sur l’entrée triomphale des suisses de Chateauvieux.” 
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that two articles in the “Mercure francais” apparently by 
Chénier, do not show a complete harmony of view between the 
author and the actual defenders of Louis. In any case, it seems 
clear that up to the last he hoped for a referendum on the sub- 
ject to the people and drew up an open letter from the King 
to the Convention, which was not, however, accepted. 

As an illustration of the difference between the political 
faith and convictions of the two brothers it is interesting to 
note that Marie-Joseph Chénier voted for the sentence of 
death. ‘“J’aurais vivement désiré,” he said in the Assembly, 
“de ne prononcer jamais la mort de mon semblable. ..mais la 
justice, qui est la raison d’état, l’intérét du peuple, me pre- 
serivent de vaincre mon extréme répugnance. Je prononce la 
peine qu’a prononcée avant moi le code pénal. Je vote pour la 
mort.” In fact the word “justice” had a different meaning for 
each of them and it was not until he saw André arrested and 
threatened with the guillotine that Marie-Joseph, forgetful of 
himself and of all danger, exerted—alas! in vain—on his 
brother’s behalf all the influence he possessed. This he did with 
an affection as anxious as his antipathy to André had been 
previously bitter. 

After the 21st of January, 1793, André retired to Ver- 
sailles and remained there until his arrest early in the follow- 
ing year. This unexpected event occurred in a curious fashion. 
On March 7th two agents of the Committee of Public Safety, 
Guénot and Duchesne, presented an order at the revolutionary 
committee rooms of the Commune of Passy, requiring the 
arrest of Madame Pastoret (née Piscatory). ‘Two members 
of the local committee accompanied by Guénot and Duchesne, 
proceeded to Mme. Pastoret’s house, but failed to find her. 
They found instead M. Pastoret, M. Piscatory, and André 
Chénier. What had happened was this. André, hearing that 
a warrant was out for her arrest, had hastened to Passy to 
warn Mme. Pastoret and had gone with her to the coach office 
at Versailles, where she had taken carriage and hurriedly 
departed. He had then returned to tell her husband what had 
taken place and it was at that moment that the police had 
appeared. Suspicion at once fell upon Chénier, and the fol- 
lowing day, after being questioned by the local revolutionary 
committee, an order was obtained for his transportation to 
Paris, there to be detained ‘‘par mesure de stireté générale.” 
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The “procés-verbal,”’ a document of peculiar interest, was 
published first by Saint-Beuve, in 1860, and had been discov- 
ered among the archives of the City of Paris. The following 
extracts, in which the original spelling and punctuation have 
been left, will give some idea of the coarse, ignorant, and 
stupid men into whose hands the unfortunate André had 
fallen. The words in brackets are my own: 


....A lui demande s’il y 4 longtemps quil conoit les citoyent ou nous 
l’avons aresté sommé 4 lui de nous dire depuis quel temps 

A repondu quil les connaissoit depuis quatre ou cinqt ans 

A lui demandé comment il les avoit conu ~ 

A repondu qu’il croit les avoir connu pour la premiere fois chez la cito- 
yene Trudenne 

A lui demandé quel rue elle demeuroit alors 

A repondu sur la place de la Revolution la maison 4 Cottée 1 

A lui demande comment il connoit la maison 4 Cottée et les citoyens quil 
demeuroit alors 

A repondu quil est leure amie de l’anfance 

A lui represante quil nest pas juste dans sa reponse attendue que place 
de la Revolution il ny a pas de maison qui se nome la maison a Cottée 
donc il vien de nous declarés 

A repondue quil entandait la maison voisine du citoyent Letems. 

A lui representes quil nous fait des frase (=phrases) attandue quil nous 
a repettes (—répété) deux foie (=—fois) la maison 4 Cotté 

A repondue quil a dit la vérité 

....A lui demandé sy il montoit sa garde le dix aoust mil sept cents 
quatre vingt douze 

A repondue quil la montoit lorsque sa senté (=santé) le permetoit 

A lui demandee sy lors du dix oust quatre vingt douze lorsqu’il a enttan- 
due battre la générale sy il apris (=s’il a pris) les armes pour vollaire 
(=voler) au secours de ces concitoyent et pour sauvé la patrie 

A repondue que non quil était encore trop foible 

A lui demandée quelle est le motife qui lui en a empechée 

A repondue la faiblesse de sa santée dans ce moment 

A lui demandée de nous en donnée les preuves par les certificat signiée 
du cherugien et de la section vue quil n’est pas juste dans ses reponce 
(—réponses) 

A repondue quil na nent point (=n’en a point) 

A lui demandee que veux dire cemot a nous est comme quil nen a point 

A repondue quil na point de certificat cy dessus énoncés 

A lui representés quil est un mauvais citoyent de navoir point concourue 
a la defense de la patrie vue que les boiteux et les infirmes on prie 








1The “commissaires” took “la maison 4 cdté” for “la maison a 
Cottée,” that is, belonging to a man named Cottée. 
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(=pris) les armes et se sont unie sur la place avec tout les bons cito- 
yent pour y défendre contre les courtisans du cidevant Capet et 


royalliste 
A repondue quil navait point assee (=assez) de force de corps pour le 


pouvoir 

A lui demandee sy lord (=lors) de ceste epoque ses frere et son pere sy 
etait rendue avec les citoyent de leur section sur les places defensifs 
contre les tirand (=tyrans) de la Republique sommé de nous dire la 
verité 

A repondue que son pere etoit vieux et etoit employée a sa section et que 
son frere étoit vice-consulte en Espagne les auttres ne demeurant point. 
a la maison il y ignoroit ou ils étoits 

A lui demandée ou etoit le domestique quil les servoit ou etoit il le dix 
aoust 

A repondu quil lignoroit (=qu’il l’ignorait) 

A lui representé qua lepoque de cette journée que touts les bons citoyent 
ny gnoroit point leurs existence et quayant enttendu batte (=battre) 
la générale cettoit (=c’était) un motive de plus pour reconnoitre tous 
les bons citoyent et le motive au quelle il setoit (=—s’était) employée 
pour sauvée la Republique. 

A repondue quil avoit dit l’exate (=exacte) veritée 

A lui demandée quel etoit l’exatte veritée 

A repondue que cetoit toutes ce qui etoit cy dessue . 


Chénier was taken to Paris and after being refused ad- 
mittance—on the grounds of insufficient evidence against 
him—at the Luxembourg, was incarcerated at St. Lazare. As 
he had not been arrested by a special order of the Committee 
of Public Safety, but merely as a precautionary measure, his 
one chance was to remain quiet and hope to be forgotten. 
This he did, and had it not been for the unlucky efforts of his. 
father, it is possible that he would have come safely through 
the Terror. As it was, however, old M. de Chénier, half 
demented by anxiety and grief, determined, in spite of advice 
to the contrary, to address a petition on behalf of his son. A 
special committee had been appointed to enquire into the 
reasons for detention of the many suspects in the prisons, and 
it was to this committee that the old man presented his peti- 
tion. After setting forth certain irregularities in the “procés- 
verbal”’ and instancing as a proof of these the refusal of the 
concierge at the Luxembourg to admit him, M. de Chénier 
gave a brief account of his son’s career, insisting upon the 
fact that he was regarded by the section “Brutus” as “bon 
citoyen.” The very name, however, of André Chénier was 
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sufficient to recall Chateauvieux and his articles in the Journal 
de Paris. Moreover, he was now to be involved in the pre- 
tended “conspiracy of the Prisons,’ which had for their 
supposed object the destruction of both Committees of Public 
Safety and the escape of the prisoners. His writings, his 
acts, his views were remembered and from that moment he 
was a doomed man. 

Certain accounts have come down regarding Chénier’s 
stay at St. Lazare. Most of these are of doubtful authenticity, 
though it is fascinating to dwell, in “Stello,” on the vivid pic- 
ture of that sorrowful little band of friends—the poet Roucher, 
the painter Suvée, the brothers Trudaine, Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Aignan and André Chénier, trying to cheer one another 
up and face with courage the visits of Manini and Robinet 
with their fatal lists of victims for the morrow. The 
list in which André’s name appeared was drawn up on the 
2nd Thermidor. On the 6th, the twenty-seven accused* were 
taken from St. Lazare to the Conciergerie and appeared on the 
following day before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

The charge against Chénier ran thus: ‘“...des’étre de- 
claré ennemi du peuple, en participant a tous les crimes com- 
mis par le tyran, sa femme et sa famille dans les journées du 
28 fevrier, 1791, des 20 juin et 10 aotit, 1792, en insultant les 
patriotes, en approuvant le massacre du Champ de Mars et 
les tyrannies exercées sur les patroites qui avaient échappé au 
massacre; en écrivant contre la féte de Chateauvieux, contre 
la liberté et en favour de la tyrannie; en entretenant des cor- 
respondances avec les ennemis intérieurs et extérieurs de la 
République, en discréditant les assignats; enfin en conspirant 
dans la maison d’arrét de Saint-Lazare a l’effet de s’évader et 
de dissoudre, par le meutre et l’assassinat des représentants 
du peuple, notamment des membres du Comité de Salut Public 
et de Stireté générale, le gouvernment republicain et rétablir 
la royauté en France.” ? 





*Of these two were spared. 


1“, ...to have declared himself an enemy of the people, by taking 
part in all the crimes committed by the tyrant, his wife and family dur- 
ing the days of 28 February, 1791, 20 June and 10 August, 1792, by in- 
sulting the patriots, by giving his approval to the massacre of the Champ 
de Mars, and to the tyrannical treatment meted out to the patriots who 
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A stupid mistake—typical of the farce of judicial proce- 
dure at this moment—had been made regarding Chénier on 
the collective accusation. Represented as “ex-adjutant général 
chef de brigade sous Dumouriez,” André pointed out that this 
elause referred to Sauveur his brother and not to himself. 
Fouquier-Tinville merely put his pen through it. Sauveur was 
afterwards liberated. 

At 9 a.m. on the 7th Thermidor the trial began and at six 
o’clock in the evening the whole 25 were executed on the Place 
de la Barriére de Vincennes. Roucher was the first to mount 
the scaffold. André‘followed him, and his last words, though 
legendary, are pathetically wistful. “J’avais pourtant quelque 
chose la,” he said, raising his hand to his forehead. Two days 
later Robespierre fell, the Terror collapsed, and France 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

This is no place to recount the outcry which arose against 
Marie-Joseph. Chateaubriand indeed referred to him as 
‘naturellement généreux,” but Roederer’s words, “Il n’a point 
été assassin de son frére mais |’ami des assassins,” though 
quite false, helped to alienate all sympathy from him. He was 
rather the dupe of those assassins, and during André’s im- 
prisonment nearly became their victim by reason of his per- 
sistent prayers on his brother’s behalf to prominent members 
of the Convention. In 1796 Madame Chénier nobly attempted 
to refute the angry charge against her youngest son in a 
touching letter to “La Sentinelle,’ and after referring to 
Dumont’s accusation that Marie-Joseph, in addition to fratri- 
cide, had actually abandoned his mother, she concludes: “Ah! 
bien loin de l’avoir abandonée, il lui donne chaque jour de 
nouvelles marques de sa tendresse filiale; c’est lui qui me tient 
lieu de tout, et je lui donne publiquement ce témoignage 


——_ — 





had escaped the massacre; by writing against the festival of Chateau- 
vieux, against liberty and in favour of tyranny; by holding correspond- 
ence with the enemies of the Republic, both internal and external; by 
throwing discredit upon the “assignats”’; lastly by conspiring in the 
prison of St. Lazare with a view to escape, and, by the murder and 
assassination of the representatives of the people, especially of the 
members of the Committees of Public Safety and of General Security, to 
the wrecking of the Republican government and to the re-establishment 
of royalty in France.” 
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authentique, afin de soulager mon cceur maternel et de con- 
fondre ses calomniteurs.”’ 

It must be the task of the learned student of the Revolu- 
tion to estimate the actual effect of André Chénier’s influence 
on the public affairs of his time. Probably it was insignifi- 
cant. But his gallant struggle against overwhelming odds 
will always shed lustre on his name, while his sacrifice of him- 
self for principle, and his tragic death, must always lend a 
peculiar interest to his literary achievements. 


LEE HARRISON. 


MECHANICAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME 
(MODERN). 


Astronomy is undoubtedly the oldest of the sciences, but 
it has been slower in its development than any of the others. 
In common with biology it has had to contend with numerous 
obstacles in its progress, in the way of religious beliefs and 
prejudices growing out of ancient tradition, or out of the 
natural revelations of the untrained and uneducated senses. 


Thus the earth was believed to be a great extended plain 
surrounded by the ocean, because to the superficial observer it 
appeared to be so and it was the largest and most important 
body in the universe because to the ignorant it seemed to be 
so. And these and many things of like kind were held to be 
true because no means were at hand of showing that they were 
false, and they thus became firmly woven into the most, if not 
all, of the ancient religions. 

Theological Orthodoxy, both ancient and modern, assumed 
that it had the right to take in the subject of cosmogony, and 
to deal authoritatively, once and for all, with the origin of 
things. And any subject which disputed this domain of theo- 
logy might expect to meet with difficulties in its onward march. 
The cosmogony of some ancient people, especially the Hebrews, 
which was taken unmodified into Christian theology, has 
proved to be a great stumbling block to the progress of both 
astronomy and biology. And judging from the conclusions 
reached in regard to this matter in some of the recent church 
courts, it is likely to prove a stumbling block for many years 
to come. 

The old Babylonians and Egyptians both did considerable 
in astronomy such as it was in their day. But whatever its 
progress might have been, it remained a part, and a very im- 
portant part, of their religious systems. In like manner, to 
the old-time theologian, the cosmogony of the Hebrews to be 
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found in the book of Genesis, plays an important part in the 
Christian theological system, however difficult the acceptance 
of the cosmogony may be in the light of modern scientific 
discovery. And, although it may, to some people, seem to be 
a hard thing to say, yet it is true that the progress and devel- 
opment of scientific thought was almost impossible under the 
narrow, dogmatic, monotonous, and artificial ideas of the 
early Christian church. 


Astronomy as a science could never attain to any real and 
legitimate development so long as this earth was considered to 
be the centre of the universe and the great purpose and object 
of creation, and all things outside were looked upon as being 
solely for the use and comfort and delectation of man. 


It was only after the discoveries and revelations of Kepler 
and Copernicus and Galileo and Newton had materially dulled 
the shafts of theological criticism, and established the subject 
upon a rational basis, that astronomy became free to develop 
along those common-sense lines that it is still following. And 
with these great pioneers came in the modern clock. 


Modern astronomy employs, in its prosecution, a number 
of beautiful and ingenious instruments, and of these one of the 
most important ones is the clock. Without the modern clock, 
astronomy, instead of being largely a science of accurate cal- 
culations and predictions, would be one of observation only; 
and all that part of the subject dependent upon accurate time 
measures would be wanting, and the public utility of the sub- 
ject would largely disappear. 

Thus it is not particularly a matter of public importance 
to know that Jupiter is 1400 times as bulky as this earth, and 
that its distance from the sun is upwards of five times that of 
the earth, and that the planet is well supplied with moons. 
But it is of public importance that we should know the exact 
length of the day and of the year and of the lunation, as with- 
out this knowledge matters would run the risk of soon getting 
into as great confusion as they were at times in the historic 
past. 

The early history of the clock is involved in much obscur- 
ity, so that it is not possible to say as to where the first geared 
clock was made or as to its distinctive features. We have a 
few statements in regard to old-time clocks, but how far they 
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are reliable it would not be safe to say. Thus it is said that a 
clock was found in Britain at the time of its invasion by Julius 
Caesar about 55 B.C. But as we know nothing of its real 
character we may be safe in assuming that it was not closely 
akin to the present-day clock, and that it was probably some 
kind of a geared water-clock, as these were introduced into 
Rome about 158 B.C. 


Again we are told that in 760 A.D. Pope Paul I gave a 
clock to Pepin, King of France, and that it was, at the time, 
the only clock in the world. But whether the first part of this 
statement be true or‘ not, the latter part is hard to believe. 

Pacificus, archdeacon of Genoa, is said to have invented a 
clock in the ninth century. Of its nature we know nothing. 
But, considering that the clock is not a very complex machine, 
it seems strange that so many clocks should be invented, and 
so few of them constructed that they ranked more as curiosi- 
ties than as useful articles. 


According to Haydn, the earliest complete clock of which 
there is any reliable record was made by a Saracen mechanic 
in the thirteenth century. A great clock was put up at Can- 
terbury cathedral in 1292, a public clock at Genoa in 1353, and 
a striking clock at Westminster in 1368. Whatever these 
clocks were like, they were not controlled by a pendulum, as 
the use of the pendulum for this purpose does not appear to 
have come in until the time of Galileo, in the sixteenth century. 
There are in England, at the present time, a number of old 
iron clocks which are interesting objects, exhibiting in a 
marked degree the skill and ability of the old-time smith who 
wrought the iron toothed wheels into workable form by means 
of hammer and file. One of these was running in the South 
Kensington museum a few years ago. 


Every modern clock —and a watch is only a portable 
clock—consists of three main parts: first, a controller or 
governor; second, an escapement; and third, a train of geared 
wheels which transmits the power from the prime mover to 
the most rapidly moving wheel which is technically known as 
the scape-wheel. Clocks have, however, been so constructed 
as to have a small stream of running water, or a current of 
air, or of electricity as the prime mover, and so arranged as to 
dispense with a geared train. These clocks are perpetual and 
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need no winding. But they are more of the nature of curious 
contrivances in the clock-world, than of that of good, reliable, 
and trustworthy machines. It would be wrong, however, to 
convey the impression that even a superior clock could not be 
so driven if it were necessary. 


In the great majority of clocks used for domestic purposes 
the motive power is either a spring or a weight, and in the 
finest clocks it is always a weight. And thus although it is 
possible to dispense completely with the train, yet it is not 
found convenient or profitable to do so. So that the train 
becomes practically an essential part, and in every case a 
prominent part, of every modern clock. The function of the 
train is to transmit the power from the main-wheel to the 
scape-wheel with perfect uniformity as far as is possible, and 
with as little loss of power as is practicable. Now this cannot 
be effected unless the teeth of the wheels and pinions are so 
formed that a uniform motion in a wheel which drives another 
is followd by a uniform motion in the wheel that is driven. 
And this principle applies to all gearing as well as to that of 
the clock. 


Two geared wheels may work together quite smoothly and 
quietly, especially where the motion is slow as in clock-work, 
and yet not satisfy the foregoing conditions. But in all such 
cases there is an irregularity in the transmission of power and 
consequently a loss of a certain portion of it. 


In the clock train the particular thing aimed at is not that 
there shall be no loss of power in transmission, but that the 
power transmitted shall be invariable or without change of 
intensity. Owing, however, to the unavoidable imperfections 
of all machinery, this condition can be only approximately 
secured. And, as will be explained hereafter, efforts are made 
in the construction of the escapement to overcome, as far ag 
possible, any small irregularities in the going of the clock 
which may be due to this source. 

The determination of the proper form for the teeth of 
geared wheels is a problem in applied mathematics, and is 
treated of in any proper work on the principles of mechanism. 
It will be sufficient here to say that there are two forms in 
practical use, either of which, if given to the teeth of wheels, 
will enable them to transmit velocity, and therefore power, 
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with uniformity and without variations, except such as may 
be due to varying friction. 

For change wheels in lathes and elsewhere the form used 
is known as the involute of a circle, and such teeth are called 
involute teeth. But in clock work, where the same two wheels 
always mesh together, a better form is that known as an epi- 
eycloid, and teeth with this form are spoken of as epicycloidal 
teeth. 

It may be of interest to some readers to know how these 
forms are got, and the two’ x 
diagrams in the margin are + 
inserted by way of explanation. 

Ind; CPvisaystring tas- 
tened to a pencil P and wrapped 
around the pencil O. When 
the string is unwound from the 
circle the pencil describes the 
curve APB, called the involute of the circle. 

In 2, the circle B rolls upon the circle O, and a pencil P, 
in circle B, describes the curve APB known as an epicycloid. 

These curves give the forms of the faces of the teeth in 
involute and epicycloidal gearing respectively. 

In 1 it will be noticed that a single circle is employed, and 
that the form of the curve APB depends upon that circle alone. 
As a consequence wheels with involute teeth will work per- 
feetly with any other wheels with involute teeth, taken promis- 
cuously. 

In 2, on the contrary, two circles are employed, and the 
curve APB depends upon the relation between these as well 
as upon their sizes. So that two wheels with epicycloidal 
teeth must be each determined by means of the other, and such 
wheels will not work well together when taken promiscuously. 

When one considers the wheels of the old iron clock with 
their teeth wrought by hammer and file into some crude form 
that was barely workable and satisfied the immature and often 
incorrect ideas of the artificer, and then turns to the wheels 
of the modern clock with teeth shaped to the limits of 
mechanical perfection by automatic machines which work 
them into the required forms with mathematical accuracy, he 
must be impressed with the advances made in the past few 
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hundred years, and must be ready to admit that progress in 
mechanical thought and invention is as real and as great as in 
any other line of mental activity. 

Properly speaking, no machine can be called a clock unless 
it possesses a governor and an escapement. If these could be 
made perfect in their joint action the clock would be perfect 
and would keep perfect time. But as perfection does not be- 
long to any product of human hands, no clock has ever been 
made to run without variations and irregularities, and the 
purpose of all improvements in clock-construction is to reduce 
these irregularities to a minimum, 

The scape-wheel, with all the geared parts of a clock, 
moves periodically or by jumps, whether any other motion 
takes place or not, as any person can, see for himself by observ- 
ing the movements of the seconds hand of a clock or watch. 
And for the present we are concerned with the character of 
these jumps. 

The purpose of the governor is to regulate and control the 
jumps in regard to frequency, so that the interval between 
consecutive jumps may be a constant time interval. And the 
function of the escapement is partly to transmit sufficient 
power from the scape-wheel to the governor to keep the latter 
in action and partly to limit the extent of the jump so that the 
scape-wheel may turn through equal angles at each jump. 

There are some machines with wheel trains, and supposed 
to keep time, or rather to run on time, which do not move by 
jumps but continuously and uniformly, such as the so-called 
clocks which drive telescopes, chronographs, etc., where a 
periodic motion is not applicable. These are not properly 
clocks and could not take the place of the astronomical clock, 
but fall into a category of their own. Something may be said 
about them hereafter. 

We shall first consider the governor or controlling part of 
the clock. The governor in fixed clocks may be a pendulum, or 
a heavy wheel called the balance, and in watches and portable 
clocks it must necessarily be a balance. 


THE PENDULUM. 


A light rod having a weight at one end and suspended 
from the other end in such a way as to be capable of swinging 
from side to side, is a pendulum. The rod is called the pendu- 
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lum rod, the weight is the bob of the pendulum, and the ar- 
rangement by which the pendulum is enabled to swing is the 
SUSPENSION. 

In 1581, in the cathedral of Pisa, Galileo, instead of being 
absorbed in the religious exercises surrounding him, was 
watching the great chandelier which by some accident had 
been set swinging. He thought he noticed that while the extent 
of the swing—or amplitude of the oscillation as it is techni- 
cally called—grew gradually less on account of atmospheric 
resistance and friction, the period of oscillation, or the time 
required to make one swing, remained the same. And he 
came to the conclusion that the period of oscillation was con- 
stant and independent of the amplitude. Scientific men have 
a distinct word to express this property, namely the word 
isochronous. And Galileo thought that the pendulum was 
isochronous. Here then was the ideal governor for the clock, 
and one that would regulate the frequency of the jumps cer- 
tainly and accurately. 

Since the time of Galileo, the pendulum, on account of its 
importance in physical research, has been studied both theo- 
retically and practically, and it has been proved that the pen- 
dulum is not isochronous, as Galileo supposed, but that the 
period of an oscillation increases slightly as the amplitude 
increases. 

In the illustrative diagram, P is the 
point of suspension, POJ the pendulum 
rod, and AB the bob with an adjusting 
screw at J. 

As the bob is many times heavier 
than all the other parts of the pendulum 
together, there is a point near the middle 
of the bob, O say, at which, if all the 
weight of the pendulum could be theoreti- 
cally collected, the time of an oscillation 
would not in any way be interfered with. 
This point, O, is called the centre of 
oscillation, and PO is the effective length of the pendulum. 

If PO is 39.14 inches the pendulum will swing seconds, or 
make one swing per second; if it is 9.79 inches the pendulum 
will swing half-seconds; and if it is 156.5 inches, or 18 feet 4 
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inch long the pendulum will swing 2 seconds, etc., with small 
variations depending upon the latitude. 

As the pendulum moves in one plane, the point O moves 
back and forth in the circular are CC having P as its centre. 

Now let NMN be a line in the plane of oscillation, which 
we will suppose to be the plane of the paper, and let NUN 
bisect PO at right angles at M, and let the circle, having OM 
as diameter, roll along the line NMN. The point O, as a point 
of this circle will describe a curve YOY called a cycloid. This 
curve touches the circular are at O but is distinct from it at 
every other point. 

Now, Christian Huyghens, who lived from 1682 to 1749, 
discovered that for the pendulum to be isochronous, the centre 
of oscillation, O, should move in the cycloid YOY. And the 
error, arising from the circumstance that the centre of oscil- 
lation does not move along YOY but along the circular are 
COC, is called the circular error of the pendulum. And it has 
been calculated that a seconds pendulum which swings through 
two degrees on each side of the vertical and keeps exact time 
would lose two-thirds of a second a day if its swing were 
increased by a tenth of a degree. 

As it does not appear to be practicable to make the centre 
of oscillation move in the cycloidal are YOY, the circular error 
must always be present, and the most feasible way of counter- 
acting its influence is, as far as possible, to keep the amplitude 
of the swing constant. 

But this amplitude is dependent upon the amount of 
power transmitted to the pendulum through the escapement, 
so that it is to the escapement that one must look for means 
of avoiding the circular error. 

Suspension. The best and almost universal method of 
suspending the pendulum is by means of | 
a spring as sufficiently illustrated in the 
diagram where R is the pendulum rod; 
CC are chocks which hold the ends of the 
spring, S, seen cogwise; KK are sup- 
ports; and aa are adjusting screws. 
The whole support KK is called the cock 
of the pendulum. The spring offers no 
real resistance to the motion of the pen- 
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dulum, although on account of its tension when bent it 
slightly, but very slightly, hastens the movement of the pen- 
dulum. But this is of no account. Also, when the pendulum 
moves out of the vertical, the spring becomes curved and to a 
small extent shortens the effective length of the pendulum, and 
thus causes the centre of oscillation to deviate somewhat from 
the circular arc, in the direction of the cycloidal one. And 
Captain Kater (1830) proposed that a spring might be made 
of such form and strength as to cause the centre of oscillation 
to move approximately in the cycloid, and thus correct the cir- 
cular error quite completely. The proposal has not been car- 
ried into practice. And on account of the effects of changes 
of temperature on a spring, the errors introduced by the use 
of such a heavy spring, as would be necessary, might be greater 
than the errors which it was intended to correct. The better 
practice is to make the spring as light as possible, allowing a 
sufficient margin for safety, and to depend upon the escape- 
ment to take care of the circular error. 

The two remaining errors in the theory of the pendulum 
may be called the thermometric error, and the barometric 
error. These we will endeavour to deal with in order. 

The common domestic clock with an iron or steel pendulum 
rod and a recoil escapement is subject to all these errors, and 
although its performance is sufficient for the common purposes 
of life, in which a few seconds or even a few minutes are not 
of serious account, it is altogether insufficient in researches 
where accuracy is a requisite. For this latter purpose every 
form of error must be corrected in the best available manner, 
and even after all is done, and the clock is brought as near to 
perfection as possible, greater accuracy would be acceptable if 
it were attainable. 

The thermometric error. Leaving all small variations 
out of account, the time of a swing of a pendulum is propor- 
tional to the square root of its length; or, the number of swings 
which it makes in a given period of time, as one minute, is 
inversely proportional to the square root of the length. 

So that if I, l’ denote the lengths of two pendulums and 
n,n’ denote the numbers of swings respectively that they make 
in a given time interval, we have 

TUN NL UN) 
as the standard formula connecting these four quantities. 
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Thus if a pendulum 39.14 inches long swings 60 times per 
minute, we readily find that one 37.87 inches long will swing 
61 times a minute, and one 40.48 inches long will swing 59 
times a minute. 


Now, everything of which a pendulum rod can be made 
expands when warmed and contracts when cooled, so that a 
pendulum gets longer in warm weather and shorter in cool 
weather. The consequence is that a clock with an uncorrected 
pendulum, and which keeps correct time in moderate weather, 
will gain in winter and lose in the heat of summer; and the 
error due to this source is greater than that from all other 
sources together. Thus if the pendulum rod be of iron or steel, 
and the pendulum swings seconds, the clock will lose about 2.75 
seconds a day for a rise of 10°F. in temperature. 


The arrangement by which a pendulum is corrected for 
change of temperature is called its compensation, and is of 
such a nature as to prevent any change in the effective length 
of the pendulum, by any normal changes in temperature. 
Compensation is effected by opposing the expansion of one 
metal to that of another taken in opposite direction. If all 
metals expanded at the same rate, or had the same expansion 
index, compensation in this way would not be possible. But 
fortunately every metal, or other solid, has its own expansion 
index, and these indexes differ much among themselves. 


Thus it is shown by experiment that for any given rise of 
temperature, say through 10°F., a bar of brass 53 inches long 
will expand as much as a bar of steel 87 inches long. So that 
53 of any length-units of brass will compensate 87 of the same 
length-units of steel. 


If SU be a steel rod 87 Sie ety 
units long, and BU be a brass § Sand U 
one 53 units long, and they ENGI 
be joined together at U, then, however the temperature may 
vary, the distance BS remains constant. 


It is proper to say, however, that the foregoing statement 
is not absolutely true, inasmuch as the expansion index of a 
metal is not a fixed quantity, but increases slightly as the tem- 
perature rises. So that at very high temperatures the ratio 
of 53 to 87 for brass and steel, would have to be somewhat 
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modified. But the statement is practically true between all 
limits of temperature to which a clock would reasonably be 
exposed. 


The compensation arrangements that have been proposed 
are numerous, and to describe them all would be tedious; be- 
sides many of them have never come into common use because 
having nothing in particular to recommend them. We shall 
content ourselves then with describing a few characteristic 
ones. 


The Julien Le Roy compensation. This compensation, 
although probably nowhere in use at the present day, is well 
adapted to illustrate principles, and for that purpose it is here 
chosen. 

KK is the cock of the pendulum, having 
in it a slot through which the spring can slide 
with a close fit. B is a brass tube standing on 
the cock, and supporting the pendulum by a 
cap C on the top. 

The pendulum spring is connected with 
the rod R and another steel rod reaching up 
to C. 

Then from C to O is a length of steel ex- 
panding downwards, and from K to Cisa 
length of brass expanding upwards. And we 
must have CO 87 units and KC 53 units, while 
PO is 39.14 inches. 

We find by a little calculation that KC, or 
the length of the brass tube, is about 61 inches, while the 
whole length from C to O is 100.14 inches. And it is easily 
shown that the expansion of CO downwards is equal to that 
of KC upwards, so that PO remains invariable. 





This form of compensation was used by Cassini in his 
observatory in 1748, and he spoke highly of its performance. 
The arrangement is rather uncouth in form, having a principal 
part of the compensation standing over five feet above the cock 
of the pendulum, or what would naturally be the top of the 
clock; but it might not be very objectionable in a fixed obser- 
vatory. However, the principle remains the same whatever 
may be the disposition of the parts, and by the use of different 
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metals and a little ingenuity the uncouth appearance may be 
completely overcome and the compensation be made not only 
efficient in action, but also presentable, or even beautiful in 
appearance. 


Graham’s mercurial compensation. 


This is a combination of steel and mercury. Mercury, at 
ordinary temperatures, is a melted metal having a high index 
of expansion, and being nearly twice as heavy as an equal bulk 
of steel. If it were a light metal it would not, on account of 
its liquidity, be very manageable as a compensating material. 
But on account of its high density the metal is used for its 
weight as well as for its expansion index, and the compensa- 
tion becomes very simple. Of course the mercury must be 
confined, like any other liquid, and cannot be 
used in the form of a rod. 


CC is a hollow steel cylinder, shown in sec- 
tion, about 10 inches long inside and of any 
convenient diameter, depending upon how heavy 
the bob is to be. 

For a seconds pendulum the cylinder may 
have a diameter of from 2 to 3 inches. 


The pendulum rod, R, passes through the 
threaded box, B, on the cap of the cylinder, and 
the clock is regulated by screwing the bob up- 
wards or downwards as may be required. At f 
is an opening through which mercury may be 
put in or taken out, and which is closed by a 
plug. 

The depth of mercury required to compen- 
sate a steel pendulum rod swinging seconds, is 
from 84 to 9 inches, the exact quantity being found by trial. 
If the clock gains with a rise of temperature there is too much 
mercury in the bob, and some must be removed. If, on the 
other hand, the clock loses with a rise of temperature, some 
additional mercury must be added. 

This is probably the simplest and best of all compensa- 
tions, but on account of the high cost of mercury it is too 
expensive for common use, and, as a consequence, is mostly 
confined to costly and superior clocks. 
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A cylinder 2 inches in diameter would require upwards 
of 13 pounds of mercury; a cylinder of 24 inches, upwards of 
20 pounds, and a cylinder of 3 inches upwards of 30 pounds, 
in order to compensate a steel seconds pendulum rod. 

Other compensations. Of the many compensations that 
have been invented, whether ever put into practical use or not, 
we may describe a few of those in most common use. 

Wood and lead compensation. This is a very cheap com- 
pensation as employing only cheap materials, but it requires 
care in the choice and preparation of the wood which forms 
the pendulum rod. Wood is prone to absorb moisture and thus 
get heavier, which would interfere with the running of the 
clock. For making a pendulum rod the wood should be sound 
and uniform straight grained pine, and after being worked 
into form it should receive several coats of 
shellac, followed by a good coat of copal 
varnish. 


The wood rod, W, is firmly fastened to 
the spring chock at the top, as shown at C, 
and has at the bottom a washer A and an 
adjusting nut for regulating. On the washer 
rests the leaden cylinder L, fitting loosely 
around the rod, but close enough to prevent 
shaking or rattling. 

As the rod expands downwards the 
leaden bob expands upwards relatively to 
the washer A, and if matters be properly 
adjusted the effective length of the pendu- 
lum remains constant. 

On the same scale as given for steel and brass, the ex- 
pansion indexes of wood and lead are 19 and 133 respectively. 
And from these it results that the bob should be about 13 
inches long. This is on the supposition that the rod is all 
wood. When we include the steel in the spring and the steel 
pin at the bottom of the rod, the length of the leaden bob must 
be about 14 inches, and the whole length of the pendulum from 
the cock to the washer will be about 46.25 inches. 

Harrison's Gridiron Compensation. This is so named 
because it is made of a number (9) of rods, alternately steel 
and brass, lying side by side. 





Lead 
MILO 
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In the illustration diagram 1, the 
heavy lines denote steel rods and the lighter 
ones brass rods, and they are joined at 
their ends as represented. 


Then, concerned in the downwards 
expansion there is an equivalent of a steel 
rod from K to O, together with the two 
shorter steel rods of length equal to that 
from I to L, each. 

And in the upward expansion there 
are the two brass rods each equal in length 
to the distance from Ito L. And if these be 
properly proportioned the distance KO will 
be unaffected by temperature variations. 


By a little calculation it is found that the side rods should 
be about 30 inches each. And, of course, for convenience in 
construction, one of the side rods of brass or steel may be 
made shorter, so that the sum of their lengths may be 60 
inches. 

In practice, and for the sake of symmetry the short rods 
are repeated on the other side of the middle, one, and guiding 
cross bars enclose the upper and lower ends of the arrange- 
ment so as to render the whole strong and stable, without 
interfering with the free movements due to expansion. 

When all the rods are highly polished the arrangement has 
a very ornamental and imposing appearance. For this latter 
reason an apparent gridiron compensation is often put upon 
the pendulums of cheap clocks, with the intention, not of cor- 
recting any error, but of making the clock more saleable to 
people who are pleased with what is showy, whether it be of 
any particular use or not. 

Invar. <A few years ago Mr. Charles E. Guillaume, of the 
International office of weights and measures at Sevres, near 
Paris, discovered an alloy of steel and nickel which has an 
index of expansion only one-eleventh that of steel itself. This, 
on account of its low expansion index has been named invar 
from the first two syllables of the word invariable. 

The alloy has properties of the nature of those of steel, is 
not very expensive, and is easily compensated by any of the 
other metals. And it is just possible that among the innumer- 
able alloys that may be made, some one may yet be found 
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whose expansion index is practically zero for moderate changes 
of temperature. 

If in the Julien Le Roy tube already described the steel 
rods were replaced by invar, the length of the brass tube B 
would be reduced to between 3 and 4 inches, and this length 
would be very manageable. 

The barometric error. The period of oscillation of a pen- 
dulum may be varied without changing its effective length and 
without changing the are of the swing. Thus if a pendulum 
with an iron bob has a magnet placed at some little distance 
below the bob, the clock will gain; and if the magnet be placed 
at some distance above the bob the clock will lose time. 

In the first case the attraction of the magnet acts with 
gravity and increases the downward pull upon the bob and 
thus hastens its motion; while in the second case the magnet 
acts against gravity and retards the motion of the pendulum. 

In like manner, when the air is heavy, that is when the 
barometer is high, the buoyancy of the air is relatively in- 
creased; and this buoyancy, acting against the pull of gravity, 
acts similarly to the magnet when placed above, and tends to 
retard the motion of the pendulum and to make the clock lose 
time. So that a well regulated clock, at a mean barometer, 
will lose slightly when the barometer is high, and gain slightly 
when the barometer is low. And this is known as the baro- 
metric error. 

The barometric error is in any case a very small one, and 
obviously it would be avoided if we could keep the tension or 
weight of the atmosphere constant. This can be done by en- 
closing the whole clock in a practically air-tight case. If the 
case were absolutely air-tight the tension of the air within it 
would be wholly unaffected by that of the air without, and 
would remain constant. But as this is not possible it becomes 
necessary to place a barometer within the case, and to have a 
small exhausting air pump connected with the interior. Then 
by exhausting until the internal barometer marks 28 inches, 
say, the difference in tension between the interior air and the 
exterior air would not be at any time more than that due to 
about 3 inches of mercury, or less than 14 pounds per square 
inch. 

And under this low difference of tension percolation of 
air would take place very slowly, so that a few strokes of the 
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pump each day would keep the interior tension nearly constant. 

If, in addition to this way of correcting for barometric 
error, we put an electro-thermostat within the case, so as to 
keep the temperature constant, and placed the clock in some 
position, such as in an underground room, where violent 
changes of temperature never occurred, we would overcome, 
almost completely, the thermometric error. 

Of course, the winding shaft would have to pass through 
a stuffing-box, or, what is better, the clock might be wound 
automatically by an electric motor situated within the case. 

In the finest of modern clocks the pendulum is suspended 
by two equal and similar springs a short distance 
apart, as shown in the diagram, and this is supposed 
to give a steadier motion to the pendulum than a 
single spring does. But if the two springs differ 
from one another materially, this mode of suspension 
might become very objectionable. 

In many cases, also, the bob is not supported 
at its bottom but at a point slightly above its centre 
of gravity. Under this arrangement the bob need not be con- 
sidered in the compensation, as the rod, 
and that only, is concerned. 





The coarser regulation of the clock is 
effected by a screw thread on the pendulum 
rod, so that by turning the bob, or a nut at 
the bottom, it may be slightly raised or low- 
ered, according as the clock is losing or 
gaining. 


The finer and final regulation is carried 
out by placing small weights, as may be re- 
quired, upon a shelf on the pendulum rod, 
the clock having been so adjusted by the 
coarser means as to have a slight losing 
rate. 


When all these means of correcting 
errors are applied to the pendulum it 
becomes a perfect governor in as far as human ingenuity 
can make it so, and any further approach towards perfection 
must be looked for in the escapement. N. F. DUPUIS. 
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HE cosmogony of what may be regarded as the mytholog- 
ical element of our sacred books, contained in the first 
twelve chapters of Genesis, may not be scientifically or his- 
torically accurate. But the myths which attempt to describe 
the origin of man and the world he occupies differ so widely 
from the fables of other ancient religions in character and 
evident intent as to warrant a different interpretation of its 
meaning. Not only do those first chapters unequivocally 
express the monotheistic idea, but the first chapter, though far 
from being in strict accord with the accepted views of geolog- 
ists and biologists, does describe a process of world building by 
an active creator, who worked, not by a single mandate, but 
through a systematic development of life from the simplest 
forms through more complex organisms, till man is reached. 
He, endowed with intellect and creative capacity, is said to be 
in the “likeness of God.” This description of the methodical 
preparation of the earth for the maintenance of life culminat- 
ing in the appearance on it of man, is truer to nature than the 
myths of any other religions. 

But immediately man appears, with control of will and 
sense of right and wrong, a new force makes itself evident 
in the presence and power of law, and in measures for its 
enforcement. The most potent of these is punishment for its 
breach. 

A code of laws and system to regulate life was imposed on 
created beings as a condition of their organization as social 
beings. The laws, however, expressed, became more intricate 
as man’s relations became more complicated. But as long as 
men obey the laws, the laws work for their happiness; if they 
break them, the laws carry their own penalty. The ideal 
paradise never existed, but it is not an impossible condition. 
Primitive man is free from many of the vices and conse- 
quences of the diseases of civilized man; and animals, until 
taught to fear man, seek his companionship. If we regard 
law as God’s will and its breach as sin, we merely give different 
names to unalterablef acts. The fall of man; the lawlessness 
of Adam’s descendents, as illustrated by the feud between his 
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sons; the recklessness of the whole race, bringing upon itself 
such calamities as the deluge; the growth of pride and pre- 
sumption, and its punishment, as told in the story of the Tower 
of Babel, constitute a chain of fables with a profound ethical 
meaning. They enforce recognition of the reign of inexorable 
law,and the penalty involved in its breach. But throughout 
the dismal narrative of the crimes of his creatures and the 
vengance of the lawgiver, there is a strain of hope—the promise 
of salvation and protection of the race—at any rate from 
exinction. ; 


Later on, as the story of the development of the race, 
typified in the family of Abraham, gradually merges from 
mythology into history, the same lesson is taught,—that the 
affairs of the world are controlled by a single God, who is the 
source of law and order, but that man, endowed with liberty 
to set at defiance his laws, can only do so at the peril of suffer- 
ing. At first the vision of Israel was confined to this life, 
where facts witnessed to the reality of their creed; but gradu- 
ally higher conceptions of existence and of the wider pre- 
valence of law were conceived by Israel’s prophets and seers, 
till in the fulness of time appeared a man, in whom men beheld 
the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of Grace 
and Truth. By the exhibition of these virtues, even more 
than by a display of the knowledge of and control over the 
forces of nature He revealed God to man; and in His life 
and death He repeated the old, old story that there is relief 
provided for the culprit who breaks the law and exposes him- 
self to the penalty. ‘The theological dogma expresses the 
probable therapeutical fact that there is an antitoxin for every 
toxin which may be introduced into the human system, and 
that the disease often generates its own toxin. In some such 
sense St. Paul expresses the therapeutic idea of salvation when 
he says of Jesus, ‘He was made sin for us.” This has not 
been proved, but it will probably be found to be the case that 
every disease when traced to its source, is due to and the effect 
of, some breach of some law of nature, inherited, acquired, or 
committed by ourselves. Disease is therefore the result of sin 
committed. But the same Providence which pronounced this 
judgment, has mercifully provided relief from disease and 
pardon for sins. The day may come, and recent advances in 
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medicine, surgery and psychotherapy bring it almost within 
sight, when every disease may be controlled. But even when 
this consummation is reached it does not follow that the span 
of life will not be closed by death, but it does mean that death 
may become a painless step in the endless progress of our 
existence. It may come as when sleep wraps our senses in 
forgetfulness and refreshment, not through the suffering of 
disease and the final struggle. It would be the euthanasia of 
man in a sinless world. But to cure man’s moral nature from 
its tendencies to sin‘ will be a more difficult process than to 
eradicate disease. 


Christ died helplessly on the Cross. Yet healing was his 
appropriate function. None of the prophets of Israel had 
claimed as their mission the rescue of man from his sins, and 
from disease as the result of his sins; and none, if we except 
Elijah and Elisha, are described as possessing the power which 
he exercised over sickneses and death. But may we not assume 
that the influence which he possessed and could render effec- 
tive was some natural force which he, with his superhuman 
abilities, could control and bring to bear on the diseased organs 
of others. We all know how a strong, masterful man domin- 
ates all he comes in contact with, and what a healing power 
a doctor possesses who commands the full confidence of his 
patient and never allows him to doubt his knowledge of his 
ease and his ability to help him. We know that in cetrain 
diseases despair almost inevitably means death, while con- 
fidence of recovery is the very best medicine. 


Most of the recorded cases of the Master’s cures were 
of nervous affections, such as insanity, paraylsis, or blindness. 
However we may interpret His mission, His personality, meas- 
ured by His influence on His generation and the world for 
twenty centuries, was that of a being of superlative power, 
who could wield the forces of mind and will, inherent feebly in 
the ordinary man, with all the energy of God. He claimed 
to forgive sins, and he healed disease, the result of sin—two 
allied prerogatives. We may not be able to use His methods 
but the more we study the psychic influence over disease, both 
in producing and curing it, the more credible it becomes 
that the Master was using natural methods, though miraculous 
in appearance, when he caused the lame to walk, stimulated 
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the paralytic into activiey, and healed other diseases, which 
we do not recognize to be so immediately due to a morbid con- 
dition of the nervous system. He exerted His curative powers 
at the call of the sick as acts of mercy, not to excite wonder- 
ment or demonstrate the possession of superhuman power. 
He consistently deprecated the popular cry for signs and 
miracles. 


There are twenty-three acts of healing by Him, told 
with some detail in the Gospels. Most of them were re- 
peated in each narrative with minor differences. Of these 
the healing of the nobleman’s son and of the centurion’s ser- 
vant cannot be classified, but Jesus cast out devils, cured 
blindness and paralytic affections in seventeen cases. These 
individuals were suffering from distinctly nervous disorders, 
which might have been amenable to the strong psychic in- 
fluence which undoubtedly resided in Him. We are studying 
such weak manifestations of these forces as are exhibited 
today, and giving them names, however little we understand 
the laws which govern them. He is said to have thrice raised 
the dead. The raising of Lazarus is told only in the Gospel 
of St. John. Of the other two he pronounced one case of 
supposed death to have been sleep (hypnotic). Peter’s 
mother-in-law was cured of the fever, and leprosy seemed 
to yield to His word; but it is noticeable that nearly all the 
cases are such as might have been relieved by some extraord- 
inary nervous stimulus. Is it not posslble that, in our classi- 
fication of diseases we have not assigned to nervous disorders 
a wide enough range, and to nervous curative influence suf- 
ficient potency? Moreover, it is quite conceivable that under 
the tremendous emotional wave which inspired the early fol- 
lowers of the Saviour, the same psychic influences which 
endowed Him with healing powers may have been operative in 
them. Christ taught that disease was curable; that it was 
not a necessary concomitant of life, and that it could be cured 
by faith in the healer and in the healed. He demonstrated 
what He claimed. That we do not witness such displays of 
healing as were effected by Him, according to His followers’ 
assertion, need not contradict the truth of their statements. 
We are getting a dim insight into the cause of diseases and 
into the mysteries of their cure, and we are learning among 
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other facts that antitoxins are often derivatives of the secre- 
tions of certain glands of the body itself. If so, why should 
it be thought a thing incredible that, under intense mental 
emotion. antitoxins will not be generated which would coun- 
teract well nigh all diseases? 

There were skilful physicians before the microscope and 
the chemist’s laboratory became essential aids to diag- 
nosis. They observed the symtoms and progress of disease, 
and came to wonderfully correct conclusions. The wisest of 
those old physicians: regarded the symptoms of disease as the 
efforts of nature to rid the system of some poison, and they 
believed that their prime duty was to put nature into the 
best possible position to do her own beneficial work. Even 
today this must be the practice of the physician where either 
the causative agent of the disease is unknown, or the specific 
means of destroying that agent has not yet been determined. 

The old fatalistic superstition that disease and the accom- 
panying pain, as well as death itself, are imposed by the will 
of a diety, and that it is impious to interfere, have been 
dropped from the creeds of most men. As recently as the 
introduction of anaesthetics there were many who on principle 
disapproved of their administration on theological grounds. 
In those old days, before anaesthesia, the whole train of in- 
flammatory symptoms was regarded as necessary stages in 
the healing of wounds,—the rare instances when it occurred 
“boy first intention” being accepted as unnatural and almost 
a miracle. Now when the causes of the old complications 
are understood it is recognized that something or somebody 
is at fault when they present themselves. 

The hopelessness and helplessness of the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery in those other days have—thank Heaven— 
been dispelled, and the etiology of disease, being no longer a 
mystery beyond the reach of human ken, but a subject of 
experimental study along certain well-defined lines, despair 
has given place to hope—nay, almost elation. 

The first European demonstration by Jenner that the 
“attenuated virus” of a disease introduced into the human 
system produces partial cr permanent immunity from disease 
followed the introduction into England of the inoculation of 
the actual virus of small-pox by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
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tague in 1720. After the publication of Jenner’s researches 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society in 1796 small-pox 
ceased to be a scourge in Europe, but the reasonable deduc- 
tions from this discovery were not made for more than three. 
quarters of a century, when Pasteur brought his genius to 
bear on the study of disease and its prevention in both the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. His studies and practice 
not only enlarged the domain of facts bearing on pathological 
prophylaxis, but demonstrated the possibilities of protect- 
ing life by strict observance of certain manifest laws of gener- 
ation; and he demonstrated the possibility of insuring immun- 
ity from disease by arming the system with antibodies and 
antitoxins. 

And as soon as Lister applied Pasteur’s discovery to 
surgery, and protected from germ infection, by aseptics, the 
tissues wounded by the surgeon, the field of the surgeon’s 
domain was indefinitely enlarged, and hardly any organ of the 
body is now beyond the reach of his knife, and the germs of 
disease are now chased to lairs in the alimentary canal and 
other organs, and even to the tissues and fluids of the body, 
which they invade, on which they are nourished and where 
they propagate their species. 

Thus medicine has begun to deserve a better character 
than a mere jumble of empirical guesses. It is a science 
whose object is to discover the particular parasite which pro- 
duces a particular disease; to destroy it, as in the case of a 
mosquito, and thus prevent its attack; or, if it eludes us, then 
to trace it to its favorite haunt in the human body, and 
either eradicate it, or fortify the system to resist its attack. 

All disease may not be due to entozoan infection, but the 
search for this is one of the principal occupations of that 
brilliant group of men who in the laboratory and in the wards 
of research hospitals are applying scientific methods to the 
study of disease. 

Looking to the future, there are many disquieting features 
in the prospect, but recollecting what has happened in the past, 
may we not look ahead with confidence? It is true that as 
one legion of disease is conquered another springs up, created 
by new conditions of life; but they are none the less the result 
of some breach of sanitary law. Heart disease, kidney trouble, 
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and its consequence, rheumatism, may be on the increase, due 
to the strain imposed by modern business and modern pleas- 
ures, and by the use of machinery instead of our own organs 
of locomtion. Most modern improvements also tax our ner- 
vous sytem beyond the danger point and fill our lunatic 
asylums to overcrowding. We are at present the devotees of 
two monstrous idols—speed and bigness, but sooner or later 
we will return to the worship of the true God, and recognizing 
the intimate and inevitable connection between the breach 
of nature’s laws and the punishment involved. 


Our Master, if we read His teaching aright, throws the 
responsibility for our acts upon ourselves. He does not des- 
cribe the Deity as a revengeful judge. He calls him His father 
and our father; and he himself our lovable teacher and guide, 
and promises to be our judge. He and his precepts are in 
fact the standard by which we are daily judged and should 
judge ourselves. 


His view of life is expressed (Luke xiii:1-5) when he 
comments on an act of barbarism by a Roman governor and 
an accident growing out of some carelessness on the part of 
an architect or his workmen. Referring to the accident, He 
says: “Suppose ye that those eighteen upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell and slew them were sinners above all men who 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you nay; but except you repent you 
shall likewise perish.” He simply denies that the accident 
was what we call “an act of God.” He shifts the responsibility 
on those who designed or who built the tower badly. The 
sufferers do not suffer, he says, because they were special sin- 
ners, for all men are liable to suffer in the same way if they 
commit the sin of doing bad work and erecting dangerous 
buildings. Men suffer as the result of their own shortcomings 
as sinners. Every breach of duty is a sin and therefore the 
man sins who does bad work, and endangers his own and his 
neighbor’s life—a lesson to which we should give good heed. 


In discussing these subjects with two friends who stand 
high in the medical profession, one of them (Dr. Adami) sup- 
plemented what I have said by the following remarks: 


“Tt is not merely that we mortals can only conceive and 
discuss the spiritual in terms of the material, but that, once 
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we grant the existence of the spiritual immanent in our 
material frames, we must inevitably concede to the spirit 
overlordship: we must grant that the body is subject to the 
spirit and follows its laws: that, therefore, vital phenomena 
are the expression of the working of the laws of the spirit 
upon matter; whence it follows that from a study of the 
phenomena of living matter we can deduce the laws of the 
spirit. Placed in simpler language; the laws of nature are the 
laws of God. Once, therefore, we grant the existence of the 
spirit, it is in no sense improper or extreme, but on the con- 
trary meet, right and of possible great service, to correlate 
the data of the new science of Immunology with our concep- 
tions of spiritual life. 


“What sin is in the realm of the conscious and volitional, 
that is disease in the realm of the corporeal—for, traced to its 
source, disease is the result of some breach, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, of a law of nature, some failure on the part of the 
individual to adapt himself to his environment. Admitting 
that disease is a sign of sin, because due to some breach, vol- 
untary or involuntary, of a law of nature, it may, however, be 
well, before proceeding to draw analogies, to look more closely 
into this matter of sin. How are we to regard it; does it 
manifest itself in consequence of the weakness of the body, 
or from the incapacity of the immanent spirit to direct and 
- control the natural forces which it has set in motion? We 
are accustomed in the trite theology of the day to accept with- 
out second thought the first of these views, as the only one 
possible. But, again accepting the existence of the spiritual 
within us, is there justification for this view? Are we to 
assume that from birth to death the spirit of the individual is 
a constant quantity? Are we not on the contrary to assume 
that under proper conditions the spirit grows and develops 
every whit as does the body, that just as by due exercise we 
strengthen and enlarge our muscles, so, by exercise, the spirit 
of the individual gains increased power over the actions of the 
body; that the spirit grows just as by practice the ordinary 
man learns to use his motor? It is no fault of the machine 
if at first the tyro steers it into the ditch, but with each 
experience the motorman learns and gains fuller and fuller 
control. . 
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In analyzing our sins we may distinguish (1) sins of 
original defect, or inherent sin; (2) acquired sins; and (8) the 
sins of senility, when, however willing the spirit, the flesh has 
become too weak to obey its dictates; and (4) offences acting 
from without against the individual 

Now we can make, and are accustomed to make, a like 
division of disease. We recognize inherited morbid states, 
acquired disease, senile degenerations and disorders, and, 
speaking broadly, traumatic conditions, the results of gross 
injury. : 

It is the second of these groups which especially deserves 
attention. It is the largest group and includes the everyday 
diseases of mankind. And what is of interest is that the most 
common and most numerous of the conditions here included 
are infectious conditions, from the common cold down to the 
most malignant case of cholera, or, to come nearer home, 
typhoid fever. With the remarkable work of the bacteriolog- 
ist and hygienist during the last thirty years, the clearer has 
become the demonstration that many, perhaps all of these 
conditions are preventable, that with proper precautions they 
can be avoided, and that, when contracted, nature itself may 
possibly have provided in every case a remedy. It would 
be false to say that this anticipation of a law of relief rests 
on fact, but so many infections have been brought almost under 
control that it is not unreasonable to assume that the cause of 
all will be discovered, and that once the cause is known, the 
remedy may be as easily effected as in the elimination of 
yellow fever by protection from mosquito bite. It is of course 
merely a hope, not yet a belief, that the day will come 
when some prophylactic will be discovered to shield us from 
threatened disease and some antitoxin found to counteract the 
poisons now killing poor helpless humanity.” 


Discussing the subject with another eminent pathologist, 
Dr. Ewing, he argued: 


“IT cannot fully accept your view that all disease is the 
result of the infraction of laws, or of sin, inherited, or com- 
mitted by ourselves. This is true of many diseases. But 
Nature seems to look out for all her created species as well as 
for man, better for many than for man. Thus the tubercle 
bacillus is a strict parasite growing only in the animal body 
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and Theobald Smith thinks that Nature will see that it always 
finds a way to grow there. Many protozoan parasites, as 
malaria, must pass one stage of their existence in blood, and 
Nature provides a most delicate and exact method of perpe- 
tuating them. Nature seems to intend the existence of many 
low forms of life at the expense and detriment of higher 
forms. The higher they are the more difficult their existence. 
This view, however, does not stand against the probability 
that Nature provides a remedy against bacterial diseases in 
the way you develop that idea. Yet how is it with many non- 
bacterial diseases? 'These are in a sense natural phenomena 
of decay. All life in animal form is mortal and many dis- 
eases are but the varied expression of phases of natural degen- 
eration, for which Nature intends no remedy. Man appears 
truly as Diety when by Intelligence he overrides Nature and 
provides relief, correcting the maladjustments of Nature. My 
solution of the riddle is—Natural conditions tend strongly to 
develop the spiritual in Man, but do not provide him invariable 
or special privileges as an earthly animal. That is not his 
abiding place. You emphasize, in a way which is original to 
me, the ground for hope that Man can find a remedy for 
many natural ills. Nature struggles against and Mind abhors 
decay. Hence why not help these tendencies? Especially, 
why not help them by psychical influences, as He did, as well 
as by all the physical means at our command? The cancer . 
process has often been compared to ‘tissue winning against 
organism’ by selfish, aimless overgrowth. We have yet to 
learn the conditions favoring that sinning overgrowth. 

“T think your argument favors the larger realization by 
physicians and investigators that practice or research, with 
faith and hope of success, will accomplish much more than 
has yet been done with apparently hopeless disease.” 


J. DOUGLAS. 
New York. 


THE POET LAUREATE. 


OBERT Bridges, the new Poet Laureate, was born in 
1844, and so is now sixty-nine years of age. He was 
educated at Eton and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
While in Oxford, according to Andrew Lang who was a con- 
temporary, he concealed his courtship of the Muse, and was 
renowned instead for his prowess as stroke of Corpus boat. 
After taking his degree he travelled in Europe. Finally he 
settled down to the study of medicine and becoming a medical 
doctor, filled various important positions in the London hos- 
pitals. In 1882, at the age of thirty-eight he retired from 
active life after no more than ten years participation in it. 
Since that time he has lived in or about Oxford in such a quiet 
manner as very well befits a scholar and artist. 

Mr. Bridges published his first book of verse in 1876. It 
consisted of twenty-four of the sonnets now included in “The 
Growth of Love.” From that year onwards he has published 
at intervals a number of volumes: “Prometheus The Fre- 
giver” in 1883, “Eros and Psyche” in 1885, “Achilles in 
Sycros” in 1890, “Shorter Poems” (in a collected form) in 
1890, “New Poems” in 1899, etc., etc. Most of these were 
issued privately from the Daniel Press, Oxford. 

Mr. Bridges, as I have said, has lived in retirement for the 
last thirty-one years: that is, he has withdrawn from the whirl 
of life as much as ever Cowper or Gray did. The retirement 
in his case, however, seems to have been deliberately made, 
whereas in theirs it was a consequence of over-sensitive- 
ness. Of his reasons for it we get a glimpse in his poems. 
In “Invitation to the Country” he declares that the greatest 
and happiest man is he who makes known the secrets of 
nature, or does big deeds. 

“Thrice happy he, the rare 
Prometheus who can play 

With hidden things, and lay 
New realms of nature bare; 
Whose venturous step has trod 
Hell underfoot, and won 


A crown from man and God 
For all that he has done.” 
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In “Wintry Delights’”—a poem in classical prosody—he 
extols the soldier at the expense of the clerk; and suggests 
that the keener the zest of life in a man, the better he is. 
Why does one who thinks the highest rewards go to those 
who “lay new realms of nature bare,” put them aside and 
cultivate instead the pleasures of solitude? The answer is 
that he feels himself unfitted for the labours of a Promethean 
man, and rather than wreck his life by trying to shoulder 
them, he will live idly and joyfully in company with Nature 
and Art. He has found the sphere through which he can 
move equably and without loss of self-command, and as far as 
lies with him, he will allow no eruption into it of mysterious 
forces whose effects he cannot calculate. 


Far sooner I would choose 
The life of brutes that bask, 
Than set myself a task 
Which inborn powers refuse : 
And rather far enjoy 

The body, than invent 

A duty, to destroy 

The ease which nature sent. 


So, then, this poet deliberately narrows the realm of his 
art. He shuts himself up with his ideal, fearing the Untried 
and the Unknown. No desire to feel the quickening sting 
which the winds acquire as they pass over the cities of men 
and breathe upon their sorrows, will tempt him from it into 
the open. That desire made Milton arrogant beyond endur- 
ance; it handed over Spenser and Keats slaves to sensuous 
delight; it made fire and ashes of Shelley’s life. But it will 
not be allowed to disturb the fair well-balanced order of this 
poet’s mind. Far be from him the consuming inspiration 
which shook the Sybil! 

This is his desire for life; and as far as one can gather, 
he has been able to satisfy it. But there are one or two 
lyrics into which Sorrow unbidden comes stalking, in which 
you hear the voice of the Unknown crying. The best of them 
is “Winter Nightfall.” 


The day begins to droop,— 
Its course is done: 
But nothing tells the place 
Of the setting sun. 
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An engine pants and hums 
In the farm hard by; 
Its lowering smoke is lost 
In the lowering sky. 


The soaking branches drip, 
And all night through 

The dropping will not cease 
In the avenue. 


A tall man there in the house 
Must keep his chair: 

He knows he will never again 
Breathe the spring air. 


His heart is torn with work; 
He is weary and sick 

If he rise to go as far 

As the nearest rick. 


He thinks of his morn of life, 
His hale strong years; 

And braves as he may the night 
Of darkness and tears. 

To live apart from the world in such a fashion as will let 
his individual activities come to their best growth—that is 
Bridges’ ideal. A narrow one, you say; and at this time 
especially, unworthy. It may be so. It has at least, however, 
brought into being poems which will outlast the stormy 
eryings of many poets of our times, who have miscalculated 
their genius and matched themselves against powers, no 
more likely to be overcome by them than by grasshoppers. 
Then, too, if its walls are narrow they are well adorned. In 
its many cupboards are ‘‘tons of music’: a myriad volumes 
in which you may hear the rumour of all the world’s dis- 
coveries, load its bookshelves. It has an observatory turret 
above which nightly the stars circle and dip. And chiefest of 
all its adornments, green fields stretch up to its windowsill, 
and the nightingale in summer and the robin in winter make 
the air populous about it. A narrow ideal but a beautiful 
one! Nature, Art and Philosophy adorn it. 

The main stuff of his poetry comes from the first of 


these, Nature. 
For Nature can delight 
Fancies unoccupied 
With ecstasies so sweet 
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As none can ever guess, 

Who walk not with the feet 

Of joy in idleness 

Mr. Bridges lives on the crest of a hill which rises about 
eight hundred feet above Oxford, and commands a sweep of 
land from Bletchley in the east to the Berkshire Downs in the 
west. This is a lovely country at all seasons. In summer 
tulips, floxes, pinks, roses and all kinds of painted insects, 
make its drowsy villages gaudier than Oxford City when full 
of festive maidens; hyacinths, primroses and foxgloves bloom 
in its ancient woods, resembling, so one fancies, dancing 
nymphs; the cuckoo-song is their orchestra, and Merlin’s oaks 
their “tall pensioners be.” In Winter it is magical. The 
westering sun sends down broad shafts of light through one 
or two rifts in the masses of grey cloud, marking with gold, 
in what seems an illimitable forest of mist-clad trees, long, 
winding tracts of canal and river, and touching with fire the 
sky-suspended towers and domes and pinnacles of Oxford. 
When Spring comes, high over the downs and the level plains, 
drive the Atlantic clouds like splendid ships with white sails 
crowding. 
Wanton with long delay the gay Spring leaping cometh; 
The blackthorn starreth now his bough on the eve of May: 


All day in the sweet box-tree the bee for pleasure hummeth: 
The cuckoo sends afloat his note on the air all day. 


Now dewy nights again and rain in gentle showers 

At root of tree and flower have quenched the winter’s drouth; 
On high the hot sun smiles, and banks of cloud uptower 

In bulging heads that crown for miles the dazzling south. 

The subject of Mr. Bridges’ best poetry is the country 
round his home. It deals also, however, as I have shown, 
with the Philosophy and Art with which he has beautified his 
life of retirement. His philosophy of life is given with fullest 
details in two epistles written in classical hexameters, one to 
a friend, and the other to a socialist. In some of his lyrics, 
also, he expresses his philosophic ideas. They resemble 
strongly certain early 17th century poems written by scholars 
in the universities and by soldiers grown tired of warfare. I 
refer especially to those of Sir Henry Wotton, the friend of 
Milton, who three centuries before Bridges wrote his “Ode to 
Eton College,” was its headmaster. . 
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There is another philosophy Bridges writes about—the 
Philosophy of Love as given in Socrates’ speech in Plato’s 
Symposium. This speech has caught in its net generation 
after generation of English poets. It reconciles them, one 
must suppose, to the wild excesses of Love, its arrogance, its 
flightiness, to believe golden hair and sparkling eyes and 
cheeks sprinkled with red and white, snares wherein goodness 
entraps those she will have attend her. However this be, 
Bridges has written with as much feeling about the theories 
set forth in it, as Sepenser and Shelley before him. 

“All earthly beauty hath one cause and proof 
To lead the pilgrim soul to beauty above. 
is the theme of the sonnet-sequence he wrote as a young man 
—‘“The Growth of Love’”—and the theme, too, of a dozen fine 
lyrics. 
My eyes for beauty pine, 
My soul for Goddés grace. 


No other care or hope is mine 
To heaven I turn my face. 


One splendour thence is shed 
From all the stars above 

’Tis naméd when God’s name is said, 
"Tis Love, ’tis heavenly Love. 


And every gentle heart 
That burns with true desire 

Is lit from eyes that mirror part 
Of that celestial fire. 


Next to the pleasures of “steeping the soul in nature’s 
beauty” and to those of philosophic meditation, he esteems 
those which come from reading Shakespeare, Petrarch, the 
Renaissance poets, and classical tragedy. 


Deep in wintertide 

When winds without make moan 
I love my own fireside 

Not least when most alone. 


Then oft I turn the page 

In which our country’s name, 
Spoiling the Greek of fame, 
Shall sound to every age: 
Or some Terentian play 
Renew, whose excellent 
Adjusted folds betray 

How once Menander went. 
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It is to intensify the pleasures of his winter reading that 
he writes such imitations of the works of his favorite authors 
as ‘“‘Prometheus The Firegiver,” “Demeter,” “Achilles in 
Scyros,” “Eros and Psyche,” etc., ete. None of them are of 
first-rate importance. To resurrect the legend of Prometheus 
requires a passion equal to that which breathed from the 
nostrils of the first Prometheus, as Kratos and Bia nailed him 
panting to the Caucasian rock. Shelley had that, which 
accounts for the greatness of his “Prometheus Unbound.”’ 
But in Bridges’ life there is nothing resembling it. ‘“Pro- 
metheus the Firegiver” is a vehicle through which he ex- 
presses his liking for a secluded life, and his belief in the 
genius of the spirit of man. Prometheus and Inachus confer 
in it like two Oxford dons. 


Prometheus: For Nature’s varied pleasance 

Without man’s life is but a desert wild, 

Which most, where most she mocks him, needs his aid. 
She knows her silence sweeter when it girds 

His murmurous cities, her wide wasteful curves 
Larger beside his economic line. 

Or what can add a mystery to the dark 

As doth his measured music when it moves 

With rhythmic sweetness through the void of night. 


The poem which has in it nothing but speeches of this 
kind may be pleasant, as “Prometheus The Firegiver” cer- 
tainly is, but it is not of the first importance. The same is 
true of “Eros and Psyche,” Apuleius’ story done into English 
verse, and of “Achilles in Scyros,” his best drama in the Greek 
manner. The first contains a series of delicately colored but 
lifeless pictures; the second is a fine pastoral, manifestly owing 
much to the work of Sidney and Spenser. 

It is from the Nature, the Philosophy and the Art with 
which Bridges beautifies his quiet life that he makes his 
poems. The critic has an easy task in making this plain. It 
is not so easy, however, when he comes to tell how the poet’s 
emotions touch this matter into life, and how his language and 
rhythms give it wings. 

Notice, first, that Bridges is one of the poets whose guid- 
ing principle is, “Make beautiful things.” The poet according 
to him selects only beautiful themes, and sets them forth in his 
poems only in the most beautiful words. There are ugly and 
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filthy things in Nature and real life, which he must avoid 
if he will make a true poem. In the process of selection he 
has sure guides; he has the practice of the poets of the past, 
and that innate consciousness of beauty, possessed by all men 
but more especially by the poets—that consciousness which 
is a proof of a mysterious kinship between men and the perfect 
pattern of beauty laid up in the heavens. Some English poets 
pay no attention to this theory. Some even take pleasure in 
going against it: Wordsworth and Donne, for example, sacri- 
fice ruthlessly beauty of sound and propriety of image to the 
truths of circumstance and life. On the other hand to 
Spenser, Milton and Keats it is a creed; they strive in their 
work to accord with standards of taste set up in an age before 
their own, to hit out in their own times the tunes invented 
by Homer, Vergil and Chaucer. Mr. Bridges stands with the 
second group; and, so far as allegiance to the theory goes, is 
the most prominent in it: for, far more even than Milton 
and Keats, both deliberate students of the “technique”’ of the 
poetic art, he has studied the effects of different qualities of 
vowel sounds and of different rhythmical movements. He is 
the chief authority on Milton’s metres. He has suggested a 
new system of spelling, and invented a new fount of print for 
English poets. Like his great predecessors of the 16th 
century he has tried the metres of classical prosody in his 
native language. And all his endeavours have been prompted 
by a desire to make poetry beautiful. 


Mr. Bridges first lessens the volume of his poetic emotions 
by the nature of his retired life; and then lessens it still more 
by scrupulously taking away from it whatever does not please 
his fastidious sense of beauty. No wonder his poems are in- 
finitely delicate! He is like a worker in fine metals, who in a 
very small circle and with the most precise tools, portrays a 
face or suggests a landscape. Like him he often hammers 
away so long at his lines and forms, that the result is char- 
acterless; that is the case, for instance, with the pictures of 
“Eros and Psyche” which are all beaten down to a dull same- 
ness. All the more subtle and rare his success! It is the 
fineness of the sentiment, the carefully selected words, the 
consciously intricate rhythm and the double rhymes, which 
make “Whither, O splendid ship,” a great lyric. 
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Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 

That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest? 
Ah! soon, when Winter has all our vales opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 

In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling. 


I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air; 

I watch thee enter unerringly wkere thou goest, 

And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 

Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare; 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capped, grandest 
Peak, that is over the feathery palms more fair 

Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still thou standest. 


And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and nameless, 

I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 

That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless, 
Thy port assured in a happier land than mine. 

But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is thine, 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shrouding 

From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s line. 

In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails crowding. 


W. D. TAYLOR. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN 
CANADA. 


EW questions in relation to economic agriculture have 

F attracted so much attention as has the problem of sup- 

plying loans and advances to farmers at low rates of interest, 

and no question apart from the tariff—which is ever with us— 

is so agitating the minds of the Western Canadian farmer at 
the present moment. ‘ 

Ever since, and doubtless even before Louis XIV. in one 
of those pleasing bons mots which so distinguished that other- 
wise amiable monarch, remarked that credit supports agricul- 
ture as the cord does the hanged, it has been recognized that 
credit facilities are of the utmost importance to farmers, even 
more so perhaps than to other business men. That this is so 
may very readily be seen on reflecting that a farmer, especially 
if he be a grain farmer, receives far the greater amount of 
his money in one lump sum when he sells his product. His 
greatest outgoings have been immediately before he markets 
his crep; help has had to be hired and paid in cash; machinery 
has had to be repaired or replaced; the threshing gang has had 
to be paid either in cash or by a lien note on the crop, and in 
many other ways the greatest expense has been incurred 
immediately before his returns come in. In addition to that, 
nature makes haste slowly and agriculture is not susceptible 
to a whirlwind campaign; although the returns from good 
farming land may be reasonably sure, they are also undoubt- 
edly slow. A farmer is not in the position of a merchant with 
a large and quick turnover, with money coming in every day 
over the counter, who can discount a bill of lading and obtain 
advances from the bank if his credit be good, readily and 
at reasonable rates. What is more, the Banks are prohibited 
by law from advancing money on mortgage, and can only 
make loans on personal security, thereby cutting off the 
farmer’s chief asset. 

We find the farmer, therefore, in peculiar need of credit 
facilities, and also peculiarly handicapped in his ability to 
obtain them. 
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The question has indeed come before us with redoubled 
vigour of late owing to the rising tide of feeling, principally in 
the States and the Western Provinces of the Dominion, that 
some form of co-operation might be introduced to benefit the 
farming community in the matter of obtaining loans at a cheap 
rate. For some years now there has been a growing feeling 
in the West that the Banks have treated the farmer harshly 
and unconscionably. Among other charges that have been laid 
at the door of the Banks, to quote the Saskatchewan Commis- 
sion’s Report, it is said that they have tried to dominate busi- 
ness policy; have sought to pay dividends first and serve their 
clients second; that they are controlled outside the Province 
and at times of stress leave the Province to its fate; that their 
charges for transferring funds are unreasonably high, and the 
rate of interest they charge unnecessarily large; that the 
interest allowed on deposits is too low, and that, finally, their 
sympathies lie rather with the commercial than with the 
agricultural class. 

This is indeed a formidable indictment and if proved 
would show a lamentable absence of public spirit on the part 
of the Banks.! So great has been the agitation in the States 
that in May, 19138, a large Commission consisting of two mem- 
bers from every State in the Union sailed for Europe, charged 
with the duty of inquiring into the facilities offered in different 
countries of Europe to the farmers to obtain loans at low rates 
of interest. Along with them went several representatives 
from the Western Provinces the Province of Saskatchewan 
sending two delegates. In that Province the agitation against 
the Banks and Loan and Mortgage Companies has been par- 
ticularly insistent, thanks largely to the enthusiasm of the 
Grain Growers’ Associations, and the Provincial Government 
took this opportunity to make an inquiry into the whole 


~~ — 





1In this connection the evidence of Sir Edmund Walker before the 
Committee on Banking and Commerce which investigated the revision of 
the Bank Act, 1913, should be given due weight. He stated that it was 
the policy of the Bank of Commerce to go into any new place with the 
railway, practically along with the first store-keeper. On the average a 
new branch does not pay its expenses till the third year, and it takes six 
or seven years at least before it has made enough money to cover the 
losses of the first three years. Sir Edmund Walker’s evidence through- 
out is a striking defence of the Canadian Chartered Banks. 
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subject. With this report and recommendations we will deal 
later. 
THE SASKATCHEWAN ROYAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT, 
COMMISSION. 


On the return of the delegates of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan from their European tour with the United States 
Commission, the Government of the Province appointed a Com- 
mission to tour the Province and inquire into the actual state 
of affairs in agricultural districts. Their procedure was to 
select some county town (they visited fifteen centres in all) 
and invite any farmers, bankers, loan company agents, or any- 
one interested in the question to meet them in a more or less 
informal discussion of the needs of the farmers of the dis- 
trict for better credit facilities; the general state of agricul- 
ture in the vicinity; the ease or difficulty with which money 
could be raised on good security, and the willingness of the 
farmers to try a co-operative system of raising money on 
mortgage. The Commission possessed the right to subpoena 
but does not appear to have exercised it. The sittings held 
were exceedingly interesting and much valuable and significant 
evidence was collected. Great interest was evinced and farm- 
ers would drive in from all the adjacent districts to attend the 
sessions of the Commission. 

In analysing the evidence given,” the first salient fact to 
be noted is that over eighty per cent. of all the farm lands in 
the Province are mortgaged. It may be noted that those dis- 
tricts in which the farmers did not give a very hopeful account 
of farming conditions were exactly the districts (as indeed 
might be expected) where the percentage of mortgaged farms 
is highest. For instance at Fillmore, a district which seem- 
ingly suffers from lack of good water, it was reported that 
ninety-nine per cent. of the farms were mortgaged; in the 
Scott district one farmer reported that every farm in the dis- 
trict was mortgaged. A notable exception is to be noticed at 
Prince Albert where only twenty per cent. were reported as 
mortgaged, this latter district appearing to be exceptionally 
prosperous. 


2Cf. daily reports of the Regina Leader, Aug. 7-24, 1913, for a ver- 
batim report of each meeting; also Report of the Royal Commission. 
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As to the question whether it was difficult to raise money 
from banks or mortgage companies, the evidence is practically 
unanimous that it has always been difficult but that this year 
it has been practically impossible or at the best extremely 
difficult. 


With regard to the prevailing rate of interest in only one 
single instance, at Wolseley, did evidence show that as low a 
rate as 7 per cent. was charged by a mortgage company for 
loans. Rates at 9, 10, 12 and 14 were common, and even fifteen 
per cent. was spoken of. There was also some interesting 
evidence given as to the “preliminary fees” charged before a 
farmer can obtain a loan from a mortgage company. Here 
again evidence was unanimous in showing them to be very 
high, in some cases excessive and extortionate. For instance, 
one farmer at Yorkton spoke of preliminary fees of $38 being 
paid on a loan of $650, another at Moose Jaw of $25, having to 
be paid to obtain a loan of $400. 


Perhaps the most interesting evidence of all was given on 
the question whetherfarmers would be willing to try some form 
of co-operative credit, possibly the Landschaft system, among 
themselves. Out of fifteen districts in which the question was 
asked, two replied in the negative, five answered in the affirm- 
ative without imposing any conditions, four were ready for 
the experiment if the Government backed it, and three most 
emphatically qualified their assent to such a scheme by 
stipulating that no Government aid should be given whatever, 
the fear of party politics entering into the granting of loans 
being freely expressed. In neither of the two communities 
where unwillingness was found to try a co-operative scheme, 
do the farmers speak optimistically of the outlook in agricul- 
ture, nor do the districts appear to be very prosperous. It 
would, therefore, not be an unjust inference to suppose that 
the desire for co-operation finds its keenest supporters in the 
very districts where its assistance to struggling farmers would 
be least needed and the greatest apathy towards it in those 
localities where presumably its benefits would be most valu- 
able. Comment on this fact is surely needless. 

Besides the evidence given by the farmers, the Commis- 
sion has produced some remarkable figures with regard to 
the indebtedness of the agricultural community of the Pro- 
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vince. They estimate that the average indebtedness of the 
farmers is close on $1,500, the average farm being one of 295 
acres, that is an average indebtedness of $5 per acre.? Even 
more grave than this is the statement that during the fifteen 
months ended August 15, 1918, there were no fewer than 
1,723 sale and mortgage proceedings in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan.? 

This is most undoubtedly a very serious state of affairs, 
and, whatever may be the cause from which it has arisen, it 
must be admitted that the western farmer is bearing a heavy 
burden of debt. To: what means of alleviation shall he then 
turn? On the continent of Europe systems have been founded 
for helping farmers by co-operation or state assistance, and 
now, owing largely to the agitation carried on by the Grain 
Growers’ Associations in the Western Provinces of the Do- 
minion and by a group of Democrats from the South led by 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher in the United States, great in- 
terest has been aroused in the West, more particularly 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, while both political parties 
in Manitoba have adroitly incorporated the cause of co-opera- 
tion into their respective platforms. A great many forms of 
co-operative enterprise and systems of obtaining cheap credit 
for farmers have been instituted in different countries of the 
world. All differ as the exigencies of temperament, locality 
and financial conditions demand, yet a careful study will reveal 
the fact that all systems, however they may vary in form 
and detail, may be classed under three principal groups or 
types: 

First, the system of raising loans on mortgages procured 
for the borrower by a society of landowners, who issue their 
own bonds secured by the land of the borrowers: under this 
heading we will consider the German Landschaften. 





3 Statistics of mortgage indebtedness of farms in U.S. A. show 
that in the States immediately to the south the percentage of mortgaged 
farms range from 88 in S. Dakota to 51 in Iowa. The average for seven 
west north centre States is 45.4 per cent. Thirteenth Census of U.S.A. 

4This is a startling figure when compared with the evidence from 
the State of Victoria where, under State Government loans, only 28 
farms were sold up in fifteen years. 
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Second, Societies which found banks for receiving deposits 
and lending on short time loan to members, instances of this 
being the Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen in Germany and the 
Desjardins banks in Quebec: this type will be considered with 
reference to the last instance. 

Third, the direct state mortgage loans without any co- 
operative character at all, as in the Australian system. 


THE GERMAN LANDSCHAFTEN.® 


The story of the work of the German Land Mortgage 
Credit Associations, commonly called Landschaften, since their 
founding by Frederick the Great in 1770 is an oft told tale. 
Designed to help the landowners of Prussia in the financial 
erisis which followed the Seven Years’ War, these Associations 
at first were compulsorily imposed on all the landowners of 
the districts in which they were formed, although this com- 
pulsory character was modified somewhat later. 

These institutions are not, in the ordinary sense, co-opera- 
tive credit associations at all, that is to say in the sense that 
the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitsch systems are co-operative, 
seeing that they are non-profit-seeking, have no share capital 
and the accumulated assets are utilized not in lending, but in 
covering any deficit. These associations may therefore be 
regarded as very highly organized associations of borrowers, 
with collective guarantee, for obtaining capital from third 
persons; by issuing bonds secured by mortgages on the pro- 
perties of all the members they create a security realisable at 
any time, and far superior therefore to a mere individual 
mortgage security.® 

As originally instituted, mortgage bonds were issued 
secured by mortgage upon specific property with the guarantee 
of the Associations to back them, but of late years this system 











5The report of Mr. J. R .Cahill to the British Board of Agriculture, 
“An enquiry into Agricultural Credit and Agricultural Co-operation in 
Germany,” issued as a Blue Book (cd. 6626), is by far the most thorough 
and exhaustive treatment of the subject in English. Mr. Henry Wolff’s 
“People’s Banks” is a mine of useful information. There are numerous 
descriptions of the system in economic literature. 


6Cahill, op. cit., I. 
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has been changed, and now the bonds represent legal claims 
upon the Associations which are founded upon mortgage 
claims for similar amounts. 


The system of working is a simple one. The individual 
borrower goes to the Landschaft officials who, after his land 
has been appraised,’ give a bond in exchange for his mort- 
gage; the borrower then sells the bond in the open market. 
The Landschaft pays the interest on its bonds itself, and looks 
to the borrower to pay a slightly higher rate interest and 
amortization to the Association direct. If the borrower fail 
to keep up his payments the Landschaft forecloses (having 
statutory powers to do so without recourse to a lawsuit), has 
the land sold to the highest bidder and returns to the borrower 
any balance left over after the debt and costs have been paid. 


All the Associations are supervised by the State, and rank 
as public corporations, their officers ranking as semi-state 
officials. 


In order to obtain a wider market for the bonds of the 
Prussian provincial associations, eight of these in 1873 com- 
bined to form the Central Association, retaining however, the 
right to issue their own provincial bonds as well. It was 
thought that by obtaining a wider market outside of Germany 
if possible, the bonds would be less liable to fluctuations “as 
bad harvest and other possible evils are usually only local, and 
their occurrence, while it might affect seriously bonds of Pro- 
vincial Associations, would not affect those resting upon a 
broader basis.” But this Central Association has not met with 
any striking success and the value of the Central Association 
bonds does not stand higher than those of the Provincial 
Associations.*® 

The business of an association is carried out under the 
supervision of (a) the Royal Commissioner (b) a Board of 
Directors, (c) the Council of Administration, (d) the General 
Assembly. The Royal Commissioner usually the Governor of 


7™Most of the Associations will lend up to % of the value of the land 
tax assessment, but a few only up to %, none less. Small holders can, 
however, get slightly better terms. 


8Cahill, op. cit., p. 4. 
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the Province is a state official nominated by the Government 
and is president of the whole Association. 

The Board of Directors consists of a Director General, 
other members chosen to represent different districts, and 
other non-voting legal members called Syndics. The latter are 
permanent paid civil servants who conduct the whole busi- 
ness, arranging the legal formalities, adjusting claims, cancel- 
ling mortgages, &c. The other members are property owners 
within the district, and are unpaid. Besides the central Board 
of Directors, local directors are elected for the various divisions 
of the area of the Association. They are memopers of the 
valuation revision committee, and are charged with the duty of 
keeping a watch on the conduct of the mortgages in their 
vicinity which might in any way impair the value of the pro- 
perty mortgaged. 

The Council of Administration is a body designed to stand 
between the Directorate and the General Assembly. As the 
latter does not meet regularly, the Council of Administration 
is intended to represent the general body of members and to 
exercise supervision over the Directorate. The Council meets 
once a year, and before it is laid a general report of the year’s 
work by the Directorate, the valuations and loans made, the 
bonds issued, what properties have been compulsorily admin- 
istered, and the general state of the funds; it also determines 
the rates at which bonds shall be issued within certain periods. 
Members are all mortgage debtors to the Association of at 
least $7,500 each.® 

The General Assembly is a body composed not of the 
entire body of members, but consists of the different Directors 
of the various districts, the officers of the association, and cer- 
tain deputies chosen by all the members; but the personnel of 
the Assembly varies in different Associations. In the majority 
of cases the General Assembly does not meet annually but is 
called into session by the State Commissioner, the Council of 
Administration or the Directorate. Membership of the Land- 
schaft is obtained when any individual becomes a mortgagor 


°It is impossible to state one figure for all Germany: some of the 
associations elect members with a minimum indebtedness of $5,000, actual 
or potential. Cf. Cahill, op. cit., p. 7. . 
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of the association and ceases when he has redeemed his mort- 
gage. Some associations charge a small entrance fee, but it 
is not generally done. 

A very small charge (varying from 14, to 1-12% of the 
amount of the loan) is usually charged for general admini- 
strative purposes. The Landschaften have no power to refuse 
loans to landowners who fulfil all the necessary requirements 
and whose properties are good for the money, or else the 
association must show good cause for their refusal. Amor- 
tisation of loans is nqt general, and various regulations exist 
in different Associations. In most cases the contributions 
towards redemption of the mortgage are not applied to the 
immediate reduction of the debt but are accumulated in a 
special sinking fund. In some associations, however, bor- 
rowers are allowed to withdraw their accumulated contribu- 
tions or take out fresh mortgages. 

Bonds have held a very strong position in the money 
market, and the majority are quoted at, from under one to 
about two per cent. lower than Government stock bearing the 
same rates of interest. Indeed it is interesting to note that 
in 1808, in Prussia’s darkest hour, when the land lay crushed 
by Napoleon after the disaster of Auerstadt and Jena, while 
Prussian stock was quoted at 20 the bonds of the Silesian 
Association never fell below 50. 

Mr. Cahill sums up the special merits of the Landschaften 
as follows: 

1. Mobilization of Credit. 

2. Non-liability to recall of loans. 

3. Low rate of interest. 

4. No possibility of the rate of interest being raised since 
the bonds are irredeemable by the holder. 

5. Right to reduce the debt at borrower’s convenience. 

6. Low valuation charges. 

7. Administration Inexpensive and high qualifications for 
their work of the office holders. 

Many of the Landschaften have instituted loan banks in 
connection with themselves, not only to carry on a general 
banking business, but also to grant advances to borrowers on 
the security of the bonds of their associations, and also finally 
to grant short term non-mortgage loans to members who 
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obtain from them more favorable terms than they can else- 
where. These banks have realized very considerable profits, 
and after appropriations to reserve have turned over to their 
respective associations substantial sums which are applied to 
the reduction of the mortgage indebtedness of members. 

Besides their principal activities most of the Landschaften 
have established fire and life assurance societies, and one inter- 
esting movement in the East Prussia Association may be noted. 
Here an independent association has been set up to carry on 
all kinds of life insurance. Instead of paying to the sinking 
fund the payments were made into premiums on life insurance 
policies the value of which are to be devoted to paying off the 
mortgage at the death of the mortgagor, any profits of the 
_ subsidiary association being devoted to the benefit of the 
parent Landschaft for the removal of indebtedness of mem- 
bers. 

In considering the feasibility of inaugurating in another 
land and under very different conditions an organization of 
a similar character, it would be well to keep the following 
points very carefully in view: 

First, the old established and well developed character 
both of the associations and of the estates on which they 
grant their mortgages. 

Second, they are completely under Government control 
and their officers are permanent civil servants, specialists in 
their own line and trained to their duties. 

Third, the principle of amortisation is not at all one of 
their chief points. 


THE CAISSES POPULAIRES OF QUEBEC.*° 


It is not in the older countries alone that we find success- 
ful efforts to supply cheap money to farmers and others who 
are willing to co-operate for the purpose of securing the bene- 
fits arising from community of interests, efforts and liabili- 
ties, but a most interesting and highly successful organization 
is being carried on in our very midst. 








10T am indebted to the courtesy of M. Desjardins for the verification 
of all details and statistics. The information given here may, therefore, 
be regarded as authoritative. 
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M. Alphonse Desjardins, a public spirited French-Cana- 
dian gentleman of Levis, P.Q., founded in December, 1900, a 
co-operative bank. At that time there was no law providing 
for such an institution, and until the passing in 1906 of the 
Quebec Syndicates Act, it remained simply a voluntary associa- 
tion, kept together and managed by its founder. During those 
six early years only two similar banks were founded. The 
Quebec Act was designated to regularize the formation of co- 
operative societies, in the form of production, consumption and 
credit associations; the territory within which such an associa- 
tion was empowered to operate being the limits of a provincial 
electoral district. The responsibility of members is limited 
to the amount of their respective shares, and only persons 
within the electoral area can become members. All efforts to 
pass a similar bill to apply to the whole Dominion have failed, 
in spite of favour from high quarters. 

The system has certainly flourished, and at the end of 
1913 no less than 141 banks had been established in Canada, 
of which 122 were in the Province of Quebec, and 19 in 
Ontario, with 65,700 members. The movement has also 
spread to the United States and there are 23 such banks in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire organized by M. Desjar- 
dins. 

These banks are, of course, comparatively small affairs 
and yet the volume of business done is a striking one. A con- 
servative estimate of the amount of loans made yearly would 
be over $3,560,000; the general turnover has now reached 
$8,700,000 per annum, and since the inception of the scheme, 
15,000 loans have been made. 

The Levis Bank, after an existence of thirteen years had 
on November 15th, 1918, a general turnover of $1,830,211, 
with a total asset of $242,055. It had loaned out during the 
course of its existence a total sum of $1,197,049 in 6,200 loans, 
without one single cent of loss, nor has any other of the banks 
lost anything to date, a very remarkable fact. 

The system on which the Desjardins banks are worked 
marks a further evolution of the type created in the first in- 
stance by Schulze in the town of Delitsch. Schulze’s system 
was founded, like Raiffeisen’s, on unlimited liability of all 
members; Luzzatti, who founded the wonderfully successful 
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“Banche Popolori” in Italy, limited the liability; while M. Des- 
jardins has gone another step forward in practically abolishing 
any form of liability at all, and adopting what is known in 
France as the “capital variable,” which is withdrawable almost 
at will, with 30 days notice. This is practically the counterpart 
of the system in vogue in the uncapitalized savings banks of 
the New England States, where it has been eminently success- 
ful for three-quarters of a century. M. Desjardins states that 
he was forced to adopt that system as the people in Quebec 
would never have accepted the unlimited liability nor even the 
limited liability of Luzzatti. 

M. Desjardins in the evidence he gave before the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Bill before the House of Com- 
mons in 1907 has described his system.“ Put briefly, his 
banks aim at lending small sums to members on personal 
security and the honesty of the borrower is considered, not 
his holding in the bank. The banks work within a very small 
area where everyone is known to all the shareholders and where 
every shareholder is interested in the repayment of the loans. 
The average rate of interest works out at about 654%. 

The banks are never connected with any other Co-opera- 
tive Society as, in M. Desjardins’ view there is a great danger ° 
of the banks getting under the control of a few individuals, 
while control of the whole body through their nominees is, of 
course, the very essence of the system. 

Each association is carried on by three committees, the 
Council of Administration with from five to nine members; 
the Credit Committee of three members; and the Supervisory 
Committee of three; all these committees are appointed by 
the vote of the shareholders and hold office for two years. 
The Council of Administration controls the admission of new 
members, transference or withdrawal of stock, and sees to 
the general running of the business. By them is chosen the 
manager—the only salaried official of the concern. 





11A ppendix to the Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. XLII, 
1906-7. Part I, appendix 8. The evidence of Prof. Shortt is also most 
interesting, as is also the evidence of Mr. HE. M. Trowern, Dominion 
Secretary to the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, as showing 
the point of view of the retail storekeeper. 
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The Credit Committee determine the credit to be allowed 
to each member and pass on all applications for loans, although 
the right of appeal to the Council of Administration is granted 
to the applicant.'” 

Th Committee of Supervision, elected by the sharenolders, 
forms a permanent board of supervision and audit, and if 
necessary, they have the right of suspending the operations 
of the association until the situation is revised by a general 
meeting of shareholders. 

The capital of each association varies in amount and is 
raised by selling shares and by receiving deposits. The shares 
of $5 each may be paid for by small instalments. Every 
applicant for membership must come before the Council of 
Administration, and in the words of the association’s by-laws, 
every applicant, ‘““must be honest, punctual in his payments, 
sober, of good habits, industrious and laborious.” Bankruptcy 
or abuse of the privileges of the society renders a member 
liable to expulsion. Savings are received, and the general 
rate of savings bank interes* is given. 

Twenty per cent. of the net profits of each year, as well as 
ten cents on each share paid as an entrance fee, is put in the 
reserve fund, and each association has a Providence Fund 
raised by means of a ten per cent. assessment on the yearly 
profits, until the fund attains a maximum of one-half the 
yearly profits distributed on the paid-up stock. This fund is 
formed as an outer bulwark to the reserve, and is designed 
to meet the first onslaught of any disaster which might 
threaten the stability of the Credit Union. 

There are several exceedingly interesting and significant 
points to be noticed about the working of the Caisses Popu- 
laires. 

First, the success of the whole project has been brought 
about solely through the devotion and public spirit of M. 
Desjardins. It is not too much to say that without him they 
would never have existed at all. Just as Raiffeisen and 
Schulze carried through their schemes almost unaided, and in 
the face of opposition, M. Desjardins by his own enthusiasm, 





12The Board of Credit must be unanimous in granting any loan, 
and they are themselves precluded from borrowing. 
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faith, administrative ability and faculty for inspiring con- 
fidence has carried it through on his own shoulders. And it 
would seem that this must always be so. Where the great 
state-aided credit institutions of France went to ruin, the tiny 
spark lit by one man’s faith in Germany has never been ex- 
tinguished and has indeed revolutionized rural life in that 
country. It seems to be a natural law that such projects 
flourish under private guidance, and languish and die under 
state patronage. Where all the remedial measures of succes- 
sive British Governments for forty-five years have failed to 
satisfy Ireland, the wonderful success of Sir Horace Plunkett 
and the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has trans- 
formed many districts. Such a reflection is very pertinent 
when considering such a scheme as has been advocated in 
Saskatchewan. 

Second, the Banks work within a purposely constricted 
area, and among a very humble clientele, eighty per cent. 
farmers and twenty per cent. wage earners, the average loan 
being between $40 and $100, although, of course, larger loans 
are made. 

Third, the Banks are doing missionary work in teaching 
the people the very rudiments of banking. Distrusting banks 
and banking, the French-Canadian kept his money in his stock- 
ing. The Caisses are rapidly changing that, and the people 
are beginning to deposit their little hoards in the bank. In- 
stances are known where old people have brought in a thousand 
dollars in notes, the savings of a life-time, to deposit in the 
bank, this experience being closely similar to that found in 
Germany. The comparison between such conditions and the 
widespread banking facilities and activities in the hoards in 
the western provinces is a striking one. It is interesting to 
note that M. Desjardins has never met any opposition from 
any of the chartered banks, but on the contrary help and 
sympathetic regard. Nor have the chartered banks lost 
ground, but instead have benefitted through the cco 
influence of the Caisses, breaking down prejudice against 
banking in general. 

Fourth, the Banks of the Caisses Populaires type have 
been of the greatest assistance to the farming community. 
In the Levis district several long standing mortgages have 
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been paid off by loans from the Caisse, which loans bear a 
lower rate of interest than was formerly paid by the 
mortgagees. 

Fifth, it must not be forgotten that the stability of the 
population is very great. Families live in the same village, 
often in the same house for generations, a very different state 
of affairs to the fluid, shifting population of the Provinces 
farther west. 

A significant point to notice is M. Desjardins’ declaration 
that state assistancé in any shape or form other than the 
protection the law provides is utterly repugnant to his organi- 
zation. To quote his own words, “I do not believe in State 
spoon-feeding; there is nothing to be gained from such a 
weakening regime, except that it tends to kill that all powerful 
stimulus of self-help, so strong an educator in a young 
democracy such as ours. The movement has never and will 
never receive, while I am living and enjoy any influence, one 
solitary cent of either direct or indirect help from any Govern- 
ment or public authority.” 

And lastly may be mentioned a point which M. Desjar- 
dins regards as a very satisfactory achievement, namely, 
that the Caisses Populaires have almost entirely broken up 
the easy payment system of buying goods, and introduced an 
era of “‘spot cash” dealing with the stores.?° 

Such are, very briefly, the main outlines of perhaps the 
most interesting and successful experiment in co-operation on 
the American continent.*4 


STATE GOVERNMENT LOANS IN AUSTRALIA.? 
There can be no question that in every country this 


13Cf. Mr. W. L. Smith’s statement with regard to the Grange co- 
operation. 

14M. Desjardins, unlike so many would-be co-operators, has prefer- 
red to expend his energies on organization instead of advertisement. 
Little has been written about it, the best a small pamphlet by M. Des- 
jardins himself, “La Caisse Populaire,” published by L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, 1075 Rue Rachel, Montreal; price 20: cents. 

15Cf, Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1913, 
pp. 416-525. Also report of Canadian Trade Commissioner to Austra- 
lia, Mr. D. H. Ross, published in No. 49 of the weekly Reports of the 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce. 
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problem of agricultural credit is a pressing one, and each 
country must do what it can to solve the riddle in its own 
way: Australia and New Zealand have done it by instituting a 
system of state loans to farmers—the very antithesis to the 
purely voluntary systems of self help and co-operation that 
have done so much good in other lands. 


The system is closely akin to the Credit Foncier of 
France. In a word, the state has gone into the mortgage 
and loan business, lending at a lower rate than the mortgage 
companies and saving the borrower as much as possible in 
fees and preliminary expenses. There is no form of co-opera- 
tion or mutual liability, each farmer is liable for his own 
borrowing alone. 


While the details differ slightly in the different states 
of the Commonwealth, yet the broad outlines are sufficiently 
alike to warrant general statements being made. 


The funds for making the advances are raised by the 
different states generally issuing mortgage bonds at four per 
cent. and this money is lent out at a uniform rate of five per 
cent. to the farmers, the security for advances being from 
one-half to three-quarters of the estimated value of the pro- 
perty offered as security. 


One of the most interesting and significant features of 
the scheme is the schedule of amortization of the loans. Pay- 
ments of principal and interest are spread over periods rang- 
ing from 20 to 3614 years in half-yearly instalments.’* In 
the majority of the states the borrowers must begin to pay 
off the principal five years after the loan has been made, but 
at the option of the borrower advances may be repaid at any 
time. 

The primary reason for the establishment of the system 
was, to quote Mr. Ross, “‘the high rates of interest charged 
by companies and private lenders. In all the states the chief 
object was to enable applicants to pay off existing encum- 





146The Saskatchewan Commission states that the period is 42 years 
in South Australia. As far as I can ascertain it is 25 years. 
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brances on their properties, and to obviate the frequent re- 
newal of mortgages with coincident expenditure.’’”’ 

The system came into operation in the State of Victoria 
in 1896, and in fifteen years the trustees of the Loan Fund (in 
this case the State Savings Bank) foreclosed on and sold 
twenty-eight farm properties. Out of these twenty-eight 
farms, only in one instance, was there a loss, and that a very 
small amount on the principal advanced by the State. 

In June, 1912, the total amount of mortgages to farmers 
in the State of Victoria was $14,773,000, and the amount 
repaid was $8,053,900. At that date only ten farmers were 
in arrears for a total sum of $468. When the land upon which 
a loan is asked is accessible by rail the inspection fee charged 
is $12.17, if situated further away a pro rata increase is made 
in the fee. The total additional charge to the borrower for 
the registration and preparation of the mortgage deed is $3.65, 
total expense $15.82. 

“The chief contributing factors to the success achieved,” 
says Mr. Ross, “have been the economical expenditure on 
management and the effective inspection of all properties 
upon which loans are made. Many applications for loans are 
rejected, after careful examination of the securities offered, 
and the character and industry of the applicant are obviously 
important points towards influencing a loan being made.” 

The most important point to be observed in this system 
is the entire lack of any form of co-operation. The state 
assumes the functions of a mortgage company, and asks no 
more than sufficient security from its borrowers giving them 
in return a long term and low interest charges. Could the 
ordinary mortgage companies do the same there would be 
nothing to choose between them. The same result might be 
very easily accomplished in Saskatchewan were the Provincial 
Government to enter the field and loan at six per cent. But 
how many would seriously advocate such a scheme under 
present political conditions? 


17With regard to this the evidence of a writer on New Zealand is of 
interest. G. H. Scholefield in “New Zealand in Evolution,” p. 254, speak- 
ing of the introduction of the system into the colony, says: “The effect 
was instant. Hundreds of struggling men transferred their mortgages. 
to the easier conditions of the state mortgages.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
COMMISSION. 


It will be superfluous to go into the recommendations of 
the Saskatchewan Commission in any great detail, since in 
their broad outlines they follow on the lines of the German 
Landschaften.1* The Commission proposes to organize under 
Government supervision an association to be known as the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Farm Mortgage Association, sub- 
divided into local associations; with an advisory board of 15 
members, the members to be appointed “part by the Associa- - 
tion acting through its annual genera! meeting and the 
remainder by such organizations and institutions in the pro- 
vince as exist to promote agricultural betterment” which is 
a sufficiently loose and vague phrase to permit of anyone being 
made a member, whether a member of the Mortgage Associa- 
tion or not.* 

At the head of the whole association is to be placed a 
central commission of three members appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, one to be a managing commissioner on a salary, who 
will devote his whole time to the business of the Association, 
and is to be apparently the only paid expert in the whole 
organization. It will be well to compare this proposal with 
the system of highly trained experts (Syndics) who manage 
the business of the German Landschaften. In Saskatchewan 
with no previous experience, and under admittedly difficult 
circumstances, it would appear that the running of the local 
associations is to be left to the individual members, while in 
Germany with all the traditions of nearly a century and a 
half behind them trained civil servants are still required to 
keep the associations off financial rocks. 

But it is when we come to the recommendations with 
regard to the local associations that the real difficulty arises. 








18T¢ is curious to note that Senator Duncan U. Fletcher has intro- 
_ duced a Bill into the United States Senate (No. 2909), to set up a system 


of “national rural banking” in the United States, his proposals following 
‘closely on the Raiffeisen system and rejecting the Landschaft. 


*The Commission suggests, such organizations as the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Convention of Agricultural Societies, the Union of 
Rural Municipalities, the Provincial Winter Fair Board and the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 
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Local associations are to be set up, the members of which are 
to be mutually approved by one another, each association to 
consist of at least ten members, all borrowers with a minimum 
combined mortgage loan of $5,000, united on the basis of joint 
and several liability. The liability of the individual as mem- 
ber of a local association or of the central association is to be 
fixed at not more than 50% greater than the amount of his 
loan. 


In considering: these points the following objections may 
be raised :— 


1. There is no counterpart in the German Landschaft 
system for this joint and several liability. In that system the 
liability is collective for the whole association and the small 
groups of members in different localities are not liable for 
the debts of their immediate neighbors. 


2. In the Landschaft system there is no mutual consent 
of other members necessary. Once having established that 
his land is worth so much the prospective borrower can 
claim a loan. What need is there for mutual consent? If the 
loans are going to be limited to 40% of the estimated value 
of the land there can be no doubt as to the adequacy of the 
security. The commissioners have evidently been led away by 
their desire to invest the scheme with a co-operative character 
into introducing a form of mutual assent which is entirely 
unnecessary. 


3. Will it be practicable to introduce such local associa- 
tions? Who will become members and who will be kept out? 
It is quite possible that the men who will be blackballed for 
membership will be the very men who are most in need of 
assistance. Those who have lived in a farming community 
know that personal feeling may sway such elections, to say 
nothing of political prejudices. What farmer, who has perhaps 
only just got his own head above water, will assume a liability 
for a loan to another farmer whom he may regard as financial- 
ly unsound, a poor farmer, and a probable failure? The local 
associations will become hotbeds of intrigue and jealousy. 
One can easily imagine the state of local feeling when a certain 
farmer has been blackballed for membership and proceeds to 
“kick” in consequence. 
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Indeed this point as to co-operative action raises a very 
serious question. Are farmers of the West ready and willing 
to undertake what are most undoubtedly the very serious and 
onerous responsibilities ef co-operation? It may be said that 
co-operation is already flourishing, witness the Co-operative 
Klevators in Saskatchewan. But the Co-operative Elevator 
Company is scarcely more co-operative in character than any 
joint stock company, and the name “co-operative” is some- 
thing of a misnomer, when scarcely twenty per cent. of the 
paid-up capital has been subscribed by members, and eighty 
per cent. put up by the Provincial Government. 

It is true that certain co-operative enterprises are afoot 
in the West. We hear of carloads of binder twine, coal, &e. 
being purchased, but such affairs are mere bagatelles when 
compared with such a great undertaking as is proposed here. 

Indeed this point opens up a very serious consideration 
as to the willingness of the Western Farmers to co-operate 
at all. In the evidence before the commission several wit- 
nesses alluded to this and doubted whether the farmers would 
ever stand by the spirit of co-operation. The history of co- 
operation in Canada and the United States is not inspiring, 
in fact it is a record of failure. The History of Co-operation 
in the U.S.A., issued by the Johns Hopkins University, tells a 
tale of disaster, bad management, embezzlement, internal dis- 
‘sensions, and lack of business acumen, and the small pamphlet 
on “Agricultural Co-operation in Ontario,” by S E. Todd, 
issued by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, is little 
better.’ 

An investigation carried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in which over nine thousand replies were 
sent in by men in touch with agricultural matters, to the query 
as to whether the farming class would be willing to try some 
form of co-operative action in obtaining loans, elicited a re- 
markable result. Thirty-two per cent. of the replies stated 





19Tt is but fair to add that I was favoured by a letter from Mr. W. 
L. Smith, Editor of the Weekly Sun of Toronto, a leader in the “Grange” 
Movement in Ontario, in which he claimed that the co-operative activi- 
ties of the Grange and Patrons of Industry having achieved their object 
- in having broken down the bad system of long credits at the country 
stores, died down, their work finished. 
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that no farmers would be willing to form such an organization, 
and the remaining correspondents reported that barely 40 per 
cent. of the farmers stood ready to organize such co-operative 
associations. The sturdy independence of the farmer would 
seem to breed a certain lack of the gregarious instinct and 
without it co-operation cannot exist. A great deal of mis- 
sionary work would doubtless be necessary before the idea 
spread to any appreciable extent.?° 

First, the very freely and generally voiced fear of the 
organization becoming the object of party politics, the spectacle 
of candidates for the legislature outbidding each other in 
promises of large loans being a not too remote possibility. 

Second, the asserted lack of business acumen on the part 
of the farmers. An interesting comment on this was provided 
in the evidence given at Wolseley where it was averred that 
the root of the trouble lay in the fact that in the past it was 
only too easy for farmers to obtain loans at high rates of 
interest “for expenditures which were quite unjustified in 
an economic sense.” It was, however, agreed that lower rates 
of interest and rigid supervision of expenditure would raise 
the level of business practice. 

But indeed the whole question of the practicability of 
introducing any form of co-operation in the west is a very 
serious one, and it may be well to cite a few more objections 
that were raised against such a scheme by witnesses before 
the Commission. ; 

Third, the assertion that mixed farming would prove the 
salvation of agriculture rather than any artificial, extraneous 
assistance was freely and very generally expressed. Indeed, 
the reiteration of the importance of mixed farming for the 








20 “Tn Canada there is no co-operative spirit. This country is full 
of individualism, the farmer in Canada won’t become security for his 
fellow.” Evidence of Sir Edmund Walker before the Committee on 
Banking and Commerce, 1913. 

A similar statement by Mr. J. E. Bradshaw, M.P.P. for Prince 
Albert in the Saskatchewan Legislature, in the debate on the second read- 


ing of the Co-operative Mortgage Bill, Dec. 15, 1913, was met by angry 
protests from all over the House, one member giving the Co-operative 
Elevator Company as an instance, which Mr. Bradshaw acknowledged. 
He would have done better to have stuck to his guns. 
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West is a most significant piece of evidence, showing that the 
efforts of the agricultural colleges to impress this fact on 
farmers are not fruitless. 

Fourth, the unhomogeneous character of the settlements 
and the migratory tendencies of the population. One farmer 
at Saskatoon declared that he had been for twenty-two years a 
settler of the Nutana district, that to-day he was the only 
man left in the settlement who had been resident there when 
he came in, and that ninety per cent. of the people who are 
there now are anxious to leave. 

And lastly, as one witness at Melville said, the absence in 
the Canadian West of that sentiment of thrift which prevails 
elsewhere. It is curious to note how this point is reiterated 
through the evidence. More than one witness mentions trips 
back home as one reason for mortgages, others speak of farm- 
ers buying high-power automobiles, while several mention the 
most significant fact of all, namely, the raising of mortgages 
for real estate speculation. Let it be remembered that this is 
the evidence of farmers themselves and such evidence must 
be judged on its own merits. 

Only one more consideration remains to be mentioned on 
this point. It is common knowledge in the West that hundreds 
of farmers are working more land than they can manage, buy- 
ing more machinery than they can afford (and letting it rust to 
pieces in the winter to boot), and borrowing more money than 
they can repay. Would the proviso in the Committee’s report 
that all applications for loans should be investigated and the 
purpose for which they are required specified, be a popular one 
in Saskatchewan? Perhaps there would be a little less real 
estate speculation. 

: CONCLUSION. 


When there is poured into a land which, though marvel- 
lously fertile, yet demands great efforts, abstinence and risks, 
an unhomogeneous mass of all kinds and conditions, rich and 
poor, experienced and ignorant, industrious and idle, there will 
assuredly be a period of stress, a time of settling and shaking 
down into place. That time the Province of Saskatchewan has 
reached. Strong in the faith of her wonderful resources and 
the richness of her soil, the province has freely discounted the 
future and credit has outrun production. And now the pinch 
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is being felt. Money is scarce, and the implement companies 
are pressing for payment. Some of the farms are not pro- 
ducing so many bushels to the acre as they used to, machinery 
has to be renewed and livestock bought. 

How shall these problems be met? It is easy to preach 
mixed farming but harder to put it into practice, and it is 
equally easy to clamour for cheaper credit and harder to 
procure it. The Commissioners in their report are a trifle 
dubious as to the marketing of the bonds of the prospective 
Association, in fact they admit the task of finding purchasers 
would be much simplified were the provinces of the Dominion 
admitted to the privileges of the British Trustee List, a con- 
tingeney which is somewhat remote.”! 


What then shall we say as to the probable success of this 
scheme? Except for a few things which are open to amend- 
ment it is modelled more or less on a system that has flourished 
for over acentury. Wisely rejecting the Raiffeisen alternative 
as being impossible, and adopting the Landschaft type as being 
more in accord with local conditions and the character of the 
people, the Commissioners are at the very least justified in 
recommending to their government proposals for a scheme 
which may very possibly prove to be effective. That the 
recommendations will be modified is certain; the mutual 
liability of members cannot hold, the genius of the people is 
against it. 

The problem of agricultural credit has been solved by 
different countries in different ways, but it has been solved 
by every country that has faced it. To suppose that Western 
Canada is incapable of finding a way out of the difficulty is 
absurd, the only question is, will the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission prove the right ones? To this we must 
answer that the co-operative bank system of the Raiffeisen 


2180 difficult is the problem of raising money for the scheme, that 
Premier Scott, in the debate in the Saskatchewan Legislature on Dec. 
15, 1918, announced that the Bill would be passed but not put into opera- 
tion, being kept, as it were, in cold storage until a more favourable 
opportunity arises for selling the bonds in the foreign market. The 
Saskatchewan Government evidently does not anticipate that the bonds 
will sell in the Province. 
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and Desjardins type is utterly foreign to Western ideals; that 
the Australian state loans system is impossible from political 
reasons; the Landschaft system, modified to suit local con- 
ditions is the only thing left. To the Province of Saskat- 
chewan belongs the honour of making the attempt to inaugur- 
ate it in Western Canada. 


H. MICHELL. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence. 
Goldwin Smith, his Life and Opinions. 


Both edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN 


The first of these two books contains the letters writ- 
ten by Goldwin Smith in his later years; the second is not a 
biography, but reproduces jottings of conversations set down 
at the time by Mr. Haultain, and now turned over to the public, 
without too much editing andtrimming. This artless art gives 
amore vivid impression of the old fighter than a more consider- 
ed work might havedone. Indeed that half of Goldwin Smith’s 
life which was spent in Canada lends itself to formal biography 
even less than the eventless existence of the average literary 
man, for it was spent in refighting old battles or in vain 
endeavour to conduct new campaigns on ground from which 
the tide of war had rolled away. Somebody has defined hap- 
piness as the sense of progress in the right environment. 
Neither source of happiness was granted to Goldwin Smith, 
and the acridity of his comments on men and politics betrays 
the secret wound. The reader of these books is continually 
reminded of Disraeli’s phrase about ‘the wild man of the 
cloister.’ There he might have been wild with decorum, and 
exercised power in his own academic commonwealth, where 
even enemies would know him as ‘vastiest Goldwin.’ But 
the knight-errant in him drove him on to greater attempts. 
Mr. Haultain surmises that he had the secret hope of bringing 
about Anglo-Saxon union on this continent. Whatever the 
future holds, all the hope and effort expended by Goldwin 
Smith seemed more than wasted. What more stinging word 
could even his tongue have used than that describing him 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ as ‘Goldwin Smith, 
controversialist’ ? 

Some letters from that Earl Grey who passed the Reform 
Act of 1832 give such a close parallel to Goldwin Smith’s own 
state of mind that a few sentences may be noted. Fifty-six 
years after his own Act had passed, the old statesman, now 
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long retired from public life, wrote, ‘I do not believe that the 
necessity for such an experiment (as the abolition of party 
government) would have arisen, in this country at least, if 
twenty-five years ago the leading politicians on botn side (sic) 
had been less selfishly bent upon using the question of a reform 
of the House of Commons for their own personal and party 
objects, and would have joined in an attempt to accomplish 
a reform which would have made the House of Commons a 
really good deliberative assembly, instead of utterly degrading 
it by what are called the Reform Acts of ’67 and ’85. But 
now that by these mischievous measures a real monopoly of 
political power has been given to the uneducated classes, and 
every day shows more clearly how unfit they are to use it, 
there seems no chance of escaping some great calamity with- 
out a complete change in our whole system of government.’* 
Again, ‘Bad days are coming, I fear, and the glory of England 
is departing.’t The old Whig and the Peelite are not far 
apart. For both, we fancy, England was at its zenith before 
1860. But how little Goldwin Smith was capable of judging 
the real forces that were causing the social changes about 
him may best be seen from an entertaining incident reported 
by Mr. Haultain. 

‘He was once quietly penning some vaticinations upon 
some murderous strikes which had recently occurred some- 
where—Cripple Creek, or Chicago, or Philadelphia, or Glace 
Bay. Presently he raised his head, adjusted his little skull 
cap, poised his pen, and remarked to me, as he gazed pen- 
sively through the window over his peaceful lawn at the 
gently-swaying boughs of his elms, “Why cannot people be 
satisfied with what they have got?’ His own securities at 
that date represented, I suppose, a capital of about $800,000 
—say, £160,000. * 

One of the most interesting parts of these volumes is a 
diary written when Smith was not satisfied to see people 








*Correspondence, p. 215. 

+Correspondence, p. 241. It may be well here to draw attention to 
the extremely interesting letter of Earl Grey on the position of the 
House of Lords in the Constitution, p. 260. 

*Life, p. 147. 


' 
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content with what they had got. It contains his impressions 
of the Civil War and of the society of the period. I extract 
a few notes. 

‘The vast work of the American people in bringing the 
country under cultivation to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing their intensely busy character. It has forbidden repose 
and the growth of tranquil qualities of mind.’ ‘Dislike of 
farmers (in Illinois) for high education. ‘Does not teach a 
man to make a straight furrow.”’ ‘American journalism 
rougher than English.« But doubtful whether more sensuous 
or unscrupulous. Little fine writing. Gives solid reasons.’ 
‘Sabbath strictly kept’ (in Illinois). . . The magistrates have 
been stricter in these matters and in the general exercise of 
authority since the war.’ ‘Confederate prisoners at Camp 
Douglas. . . Many of them very young. Boys of sixteen. 
One of 17 had been in the army three years.’ Schools . . too 
many things taught.’ ‘Incapacity of Carlyle to understand the 
Americans as an intelligent people fit for self-government, not 
a nation of fools to be governed by a king.’ 

Mr. Haultain gives a good deal of space to Goldwin 
Smith’s views on religion and philosophy. Intrinsically, these 
discussions seem to the writer to have no value. Anyone who 
cares to look up the ‘Westminster Review’ of the fifties and 
sixties, will find the same kind of arguments and doubts, 
though that magazine will not reveal such a.naive blending as 
this: ‘He seems to believe in the objectivity, in the reality of 
Space and Time; in the essential existence of the bodily in- 
dividual; in the actual existence of an external material 
world; in the freedom of the Will; in the absolute nature of 
right and wrong; in the inexplicability of the problem of the 
origin of evil; in the extraneous operation of cause; in the 
positive persistence of physical forces; in the possibility, at all 
events, of a future life—though of what character he is care- 
ful not definitely to say.’ On the other hand he seemed 
almost destitute of a historian’s chief faculty—the historical 
way of thinking. That made him rather a pamphleteer than 
a historian; for all that lay outside the narrow lines of his 
intense vision he failed to appreciate, and he lived so long that 
most things in the world changed though he did not. This 
lack of sympathy is most evident when he speaks of religion. 
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“After all, the crux of the whole thing is this: Do they or do 
they not believe in the Book of Genesis? If they do, science 
is there to refute them. If they do not, if they call it a mere 
Allegory, then the Fall is an Allegory; if the Fall is an Alle- 
gory, the Redemption is an Allegory, the Incarnation is an 
Allegory. I do not see any possible way of getting over that 
chain of reasoning.’ We have at least learned to distrust such 
armour-plated reasonings whether used for or against any 
particular body of doctrines. One cause made it easier for 
Goldwin Smith to content himself with such a priori argu- 
ments.He was out of sympathy with the Jewish Scriptures, 
The writers were wild men in his eyes. ‘Ezekiel? No; Oh, 
Ezekiel was a raving fakir, a raving fakir. And Jeremiah 
does not seem to me to be much better. There is something 
in Isaiah. Genesis, too, gives us a certain sort of patriarchial 
life. But it is all too remote, too alien.” A historical way of 
thinking would at least have made some of those writings 
less alien. But, after all, these extracts are the natural ex- 
pression of a mind formed while last century was young, a mind 
barely tinged by modern science, yet enough under its influence 
to use it against the system of thought in which he had grown 
up. Another characteristic that strikes the reader of these 
two volumes is the tenacity of his resentments. The number 
of times that ‘Disreeli’ the ‘Seemite,’ recurs in these books 
is positively tiresome. Goldwin Smith’s account of the origin 
of Disraeli’s famous attack sheds some light on the character 
of Smith himself. 

“My letters had brought me very prominently forward, 
and when my policy was so signally endorsed by the cession of 
the Ionian Isles to Greece, it was almost like a direct blow 
to Disraeli, who had strenuously taken the other side. I got 
the better of him and he never forgot that sort of thing. 

‘We took opposite sides on the land question, too, and 
again in the objects and results of the Oxford Commission— 
there, too, I got the better of him. Dizzy never forgot such 
things, and even some time afterward in that novel of his, 
what was it?’ 

Such clashes might well have rendered Goldwin Smith 
a bitter enemy, but the tougher fibre of a politician was not 
to be affected so easily. One may conjecture that a satirist 
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like Disraeli could pass with difficulty a temperament so 
opposite to his own, a character moulded in academic retreats, 
but aspiring after a wider sphere of influence. The same 
self-consciousness appears in Smith’s account of the feeling 
at Court about the Boer war. 

‘Whatever people may say to the contrary, I believe the 
Court was against the war. I have been in fairly close touch 
for many years with the Duchess of Albany—we have not 
corresponded directly, but through her Master of the House- 
hold, Collins. 

‘At the outbreak of the war Collins wrote to me, not pre- 
cisely asking my opinion, but drawing me. It was not Collins 
that wanted my opinion; that I knew. I gave my opinion and 
put it very strongly, too,. JI have little doubt but that it found 
its way to the Duchess, and through the Duchess to the centre 
of the Court.’ 

Such passages furnish a not unfair commentary on 
Disraeli’s sketch of Goldwin Smith. Almost every character- 
istic noted in ‘Lothair’ can be detected in this short extract. 

It is pleasant to turn to a subject on which Mr. Haultain 
sheds new light, the style of Goldwin Smith. Not that he 
would have accepted the word. ‘They talk a great deal 
about style, but really I hardly know what they mean. I 
understand ‘manner.’ Carlyle had a manner, Ruskin has a 
manner, Jeremy Taylor has a manner. But what is “style” ?’ 

‘Style! Ihave no style. I merely wait till the mud settles!’ 
From Mr. Haultain’s account, the mud took a long time to 
settle; correction after correction was made, revise after 
revise was required till everything seemed right. Then pos- 
sibly the printing would be stopped at the last moment to 
allow further alteration. 

It would be easy and pleasant to quote passage after 
passage from Mr. Haultain’s vivid little sketches of Goldwin 
Smith’s conversation. Perhaps there is a little too much of 
a good thing. There is room for only one more book about 
Goldwin Smith, and we doubt if that can now be written. If 
Mr. Haultain could give a volume of Oxford anecdote and cor- 
respondence he would have some grateful readers. But the 
correspondence seems to have been destroyed, and few mem- 
ories are vivid enough to carry us back to those days before 
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the Commission. As for the books before us, they are rather 
saddening, for they deal with a life that somehow missed 
fulfilling its promise. Still, Goldwin Smith was to the end a 
valiant soldier in defence of freedom. 

Accuracy is not Mr. Haultain’s forte. He speaks of the 
Professor’s pedigree being traced to ‘a Bishop Smith, founder 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford.’ The sentence contains two 
mistakes and a serious improbability. This Bishop Smith was 
an Archbishop, his name was Chichele, and there is no reason 
to suppose that a celibate priest left descendants. Goldwin 
Smith is made to say ‘Lord Rosebery is evidently a jurist of 
the Jeffreys breed. I see it stated that he was counsel for 
Eyre.’ Surely he wrote ‘Lord Halsbury.’ (C. p. 381). Is 
it the case that Smith graduated at Oxford seven years after 
he matriculated? (C. p. xxiii). Probably the writer means 
that he took his mastership then, a very different thing. Mr. 
Haultain edits with abundance of humour, as the inclusion of 
the following letter will show. 

‘I have been informed that you have achieved some suc- 
cess in a literary line, and as I am in search of poems that can 
be set to music, I take the liberty of addressing you. I wish 
you would kindly co-operate with me at once, for by so doing 
I feel confident that both of us will be materially benefited. 

Therefore I ask that you send in your manuscript with- 
out further delay, for right now is the time of the year that the 
big music publishers of this city are looking for next season’s 
successes.’ 

It is a pity that there was no answer. 

A. 8. F. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PHYSICS. 


MODERN PHYSICS. 


HE members of the Physics department hope to give 
from time to time short accounts of the more important 
developments in theoretical and experimental Physics. The 
following group of short papers exhibits the tendencies in 
modern physical science and it will be seen from their perusal 
that much of this work centres around the question of the 
ultimate in matter, energy, electricity and the ether. Per- 
haps all might be grouped under the one title, The Ether, its 
functions and properties. 

Sir Oliver J. Lodge remarks in his delightfully readable 
little book, ““The Ether of Space,” “It has been said, somewhat 
sarcastically, that the ether was made in England.” In a 
very real sense this is true, for aside from the purely meta- 
physical conceptions of ethers for various purposes, that of 
Plato to fill space, of Descartes to separate bodies from each 
cther, for planets to swim in, for electric atmospheres and 
magnetic effluvia the aggregate of which produced a sort of 
ether nausea amongst scientific men during the 18th century, 
the first physical fact requiring an ether of the modern kind 
was the wave theory proposed by Sir Robert Hooke in 1665. 
This theory was given a much wider scope and clearer presen- 
tation by Huyghen’s after whom it is usually called. But 
the great prestige of Newton was too strong for wave theories 
and the development of the medium idea was delayed for 
nearly 100 years. In the opening years of the 19th century 
Sir Thomas Young established the wave theory on a sound 
experimental basis. By a masterly series of experiments he 
showed that two sources of light under proper circumstances 
may produce darkness at definite points, a fact incompre- 
hensible on any theory other than an undulatory one. The 
Ether was the medium necessary for the propagation of the 
wave motion. 

Then, in the early thirties, Michael Faraday, the in- 
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comparable experimenter and Joseph Henry, a school teacher 
of Albany, N.Y., established the unexpected fact that electro- 
magnetic effects are transmitted through space apparently 
empty. These new effects made a new medium or ether 
necessary for their propagation. It had been known for 
nearly 2000 years that amber when rubbed attracted light 
bodies in its vicinity and that the lodestone attracted bits of 
iron. With all of these apparently isolated facts, each one 
requiring a medium for its peculiar actions it is no wonder 
that the ether was viewed with suspicion. It is not easy to 
imagine space filled several times over with different con- 
tinuous media. 


The appearance of Maxwell’s truly epoch making treatise 
on Electricity and Magnetism in 1873 was timely. For here 
for the first time all of these phenomena are shown to be 
different manifestations of the same thing, viz., electrical 
actions propagated in one medium the ether as it has been 
called since that time. In a sense Maxwell was much ahead 
of his time and his view that light was a form of electro- 
magnetic wave motion in the ether did not find ready accept- 
ance even in England. The verification came at the hands of 
Heinrich Hertz to whom the work was suggested by the great- 
est German scientist of his day, Helmholtz. Hertz was able 
to show that electro-magnetic waves were a reality, that they 
could be subjected to exactly the same kinds of experimental 
tests as ordinary light waves with the same results, and that 
their velocity of propagation is identical with that of light. 
About the same time Rowland, of Baltimore, showed that 
an electric charge in motion produced the same effects as a 
current of electricity, a necessary consequence of Maxwell’s 
theory. With these experimental results, the ether was 
freed from the suspicion under which it had existed for so 
long and became a physical conception in good standing. 
From this time forward advance in all branches of ether in- 
vestigation has been rapid, and of a nature to appeal to the 
mind of the layman in scientific matters. Wireless telegraphy, 
X-rays, electrons, radio-activity and the transformations ac- 
companying it are but a few catch words connoting a very 
wide field of experimental activity and a far-reaching exten- 
sion of knowledge. 
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The question of the ultimate has been pushed farther 
back with the division of the atom into electrons; and the 
linking of the identities of matter and electicity has attrac- 
tive possibilities for the student fond of that kind of specula- 
tive thinking which can be subjected to experimental verifica- 
tion. Nearly all of the work of the past few years that has 
attracted much attention is closely related, indeed almost 
inseparably connected with the problem of the ether. If 
matter is ultimately electricity, what then is electricity and 
how is it related to the ether, the medium in which it moves 
and exerts its influences? How does it operate on the ether 
to set it in vibration; of what nature is this vibration? Is 
electricity an entity or is it a state of strain or place of singu- 
larity in the ether itself? These are some of the questions 
before us. 


Notwithstanding the fact that there are serious difficul- 
ties attending the acceptance of the ether, and that there is 
a tendency to reject the ether on the part of a few owing to 
the difficulties involved, the difficulties introduced with its 
rejection are very much greater. It is safe to say that the 
majority of the more experienced physicists regard it as a 
necessary part of the mechanism of the universe. Michelson 
says, “Little as we know about it, we may say that our ignor- 
ance of ordinary matter is still greater.” 


To sum up our knowledge of the ether, it is reyarded as @ 
continuous medium filling all space as far as we can judge. It 
has very great rigidity or is perfectly elastic and with low 
density, of solid rather than of fluid nature. It offers little 
or no resistance to the motion of matter through it, and is 
not carried along by the passage of material bodies through 
it. Some of these apparently contradictory properties with 
which it is necessary to endow it are difficult to understand 
because our ideas are obtained from observation of ordinary 
matter, which must be very, very different from the ether. 
But it must be confessed that the difficulties are great and 
one attempt to reconcile theory with experiment is the theory 
of Relativity which cuts the Gordian Knot by rejecting the 
ether altogether as will be seen by a following paper. 


A. L. C. 
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THE NATURE OF X-RAYS AND THE STRUCTURE OF CRYSTALS. 


It will at first seem strange to place under one heading 
two apparently unrelated subjects, yet one of the most unex- 
pected of the recent developments of Physics links them 
inseparably together. 

In the past few years the scientific world has given atten- 
tion to three distinct views as to the nature of that important 
class of radiations known as Roentgen or X rays. One of the 
characteristic features of these rays is that they do not exhibit 
the phenomenon of refraction, i.e., they do not, like ordinary 
light waves, alter their direction in passing from one substance 
to another and thus casting shadows of ‘opaque’ objects in 
their path. This is one of the properties of the rays that 
have given them such value in the medical world. 

The chief points to be noticed in the production of the 
rays are as follows: When a current of electricity is forced 
through an X-ray bulb, the cathode, as the negative plate in 
the tube is called, emits a stream of very small bodies known 
as electrons. They shoot across the vacuum with velocities 
of from ten to twenty thousand miles per second and as they 
are negatively charged produce all the effects of an ordinary 
electric current. When these are stopped at impact with the 
walls of the tube (or with a plate of platinum set in the tube 
for that purpose) their energy is in some way transformed 
into that special type of radiation called X-rays. It is well 
known that when such charged bodies are suddenly stopped a 
pulse or half wave spreads out in all directions from the point 
struck—a sort of electrical splash. Jt is known also that such 
a pulse would not alter its course in passing from one sub- 
stance to another, for refraction depends on the regular 
reactions of a train of waves. Consideration of these facts 
led Sir George Stokes and Sir J. J. Thomson in England, and 
Dr. Weichert, in Germany, to suppose that these pulses might 
be the X-rays themselves. Though this idea in the hands of 
Thomson, Barkla, Chapman, Sadler and others has led to 
many important discoveries, the more we know of it the 
less does it promise to bring the solution for our problem. 

Again, it is well-known that Radium and other radio- 
active substances emit three distinct types of rays. The first 
two, the alpha and the beta rays, are known to be flights of 
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material particles; the former bearing positive and the latter 
negative charges. The third group, the gamma rays, exhibit 
all of the characteristics of very “hard” X-rays and are 
almost universally regarded as being identical with them. 
Dr. Bragg has suggested that these gamma rays ( and in- 
cidentally the X-rays) might be streams of oppositely charged 
material particles in couples. This view also has led to the 
discovery of new facts in regard to the behaviour of the rays, 
but has met with bitter opposition chiefly from Barkla (of 
‘King’s College, London) and his students. 


While these two theories and the vigorous battle of 
their supporters has held the attention of the scientific world 
for the past five years, there have always been men, chiefly in 
Germany, who maintained that the Roentgen rays were really 
light of very short wave length. The crucial test for waves of 
any kind is that they show the phenomena of interference, i.e., 
two or more beams emanating from the same source and mov- 
ing along different paths to the same point will reinforce one 
another wherever the two wave trains vibrate together and 
will destroy one another wherever they vibrate oppositely. 
One case of the phenomena is found where the waves comes, 
through a set of small openings and the resulting illumination 
takes the form of a series of brilliant patches of light at 
points where the wave trains vibrate together and dark spots 
or lines wherever the wave trains are vibrating oppositely to 
one another. Any one can easily observe a diffraction pattern 
of this kind for himself if he will but look at a distant electric 
light (are) through his pocket handkerchief held stretched 
between his hands. A distinct pattern of light spots and 
dark bands is seen. This pattern, moreover, depends on the 
geometrical form of the opening or on the geometrical relation 
of the set of openings, and this one can see for himself by 
simply pulling the handkerchief cornerwise so as to change 
the square openings between the threads into diamond-shaped 
ones. The resulting pattern changes. Of course one does not 
see these patterns in looking at the light through a lattice of 
laths although the geometrical form of the openings is the 
same as in the case of the handkerchief, for the size of the 
holes relatively to the length of the wave is also a factor. 
Thus for shorter waves finer structures are required. 
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Experiments corresponding to these were repeatedly tried 
with Roentgen rays in the hope of establishing their vibratory 
character. But the results were so indecisive that they carried 
but little weight. The structures used were too coarse to give 
undeniable effects until a little over a year ago Laue, Friedrich 
and Knipping bethought them to see if the structure of the 
atoms in the regular arrangement found in crystals would 
show diffraction effects with X-rays. <A parallel beam of 
rays was allowed to pass through a section of a crystal of 
zine blende, just as the light from the arc lamp passed through 
the handkerchief and the resulting pattern was caught, not 
in the eye as in our experiment, but on a photographic plate. 
A distinct diffraction pattern was obtained proving in the 
first place that the X-rays contained waves similar to light 
waves but of a minuteness hitherto unmeasured. We know 
the mass of the different kinds of atom in the crystal molecule 
and from a knowledge of the total mass of a unit volume of 
the crystal we can find how far each atomic group is from its 
neighbors and from this again we find that the waves we 
have been dealing with have a length of about 10° centimetre 
or the ten thousandth part of the hundred thousandth part of 
an inch. In other words the wave length is about one-tenth 
of the “diameter of a molecule.” We can go farther even 
than this. We cannot alter the spaces between the molecules 
as we pulled the threads of the handkerchief but we can ex- 
amine slices cut at different angles through the crystal and we 
can use crystals of different substances. It must be remem- 
bered that the connection between the diffraction pattern and 
the spaces in the diffracting structure bear definite mathe- 
matical relationships so that we may, as it were, find what 
our crystal looks like from different points of view simply 
by examining the different patterns obtained. The cases of 
diamond and of zine blende have been worked out fully. In 
the diamond every carbon atom has four neighbors at equal 
distances from it in directions parallel to those which join the 
centre of a regular tetrahedron to its corners and the distance 
from atom to atom is 1.52x10-* centimetre. In zinc blende 
the arrangement is the same but the atoms are alternately 
zine and sulphur. Further light is thrown on the structure 
both of the rays and of the crystals by an analysis of the 
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beams reflected from crystal surfaces. Measurements of this 
kind show that in the rays so far examined we have groups of 
wave trains of different wave length. 

All of this work has been published in the past year and 
we have every indication that a new lead into the wonders of 
Nature has been vouchsafed us. It is to be remembered that 
the “living garment of God”’ is as it always was, it is we who 
develop. 

W. C. B. 


RELATIVITY. 


When Newton’s theory of light as consisting of streams 
of particles gave way to the wave theory by Huyghens 
backed by the overwhelming evidence of Fresnel’s experi- 
ments, early in the nineteenth century, it became necessary 
to give some account of the transmission of these light waves 
through the apparently empty space separating us from the 
sun and the stars. The wave theory demanded at the outset 
a medium which could transmit the waves; and in accepting 
the theory, scientists had to admit the existence of an in- 
visible, impalpable medium filling all space, so rare as to permit 
the passage of heavenly bodies without appreciable friction 
and yet so highly elastic as to account for the transmission of 
light-waves at the enormous speed of one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles per second. This hypothetical medium is 
called the ether. The eighty years that have elapsed since 
the acceptance of this theory have witnessed most conspicuous 
advances in physical science. To light we have added other 
forms of radiation, which differ from light only in the length 
of the waves: the waves of wireless telegraphy, the waves 
emitted by bodies heated below the glowing temperature, and 
the photographically active waves beyond the violet end of the 
spectrum. Besides these we have the Roentgen rays which 
are believed to differ from light in much the same way that 
the pattering of hail on a roof differs from the note of an 
organ. The ether has been found indispensable in explaining 
the nature of each of these radiations, yet we are today as 
far from any experimental knowledge of the ether as in the 
beginning. Throughout this period of progress the ether 
has remained an unconfirmed hypothesis. 
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Not, however, through any lack of effort. Numerous 
experiments have been performed to obtain direct evidence of 
the existence of the ether. One of the most hopeful methods 
attempt to detect the ether by the effect of the earth’s motion 
on the speed of light on the earth. if it is true that the earth 
in its course around the sun is passing through the stationary 
ether in which light is transmitted at a definite speed, then 
the speed of light measured in the direction of the earth’s 
motion should be less than the speed of light measured in 
the opposite direction since in the first case the earth’s motion 
causes the destination of the ray to recede, while in the second 
the destination of the ray advances. The effect to be detected 
was small, since even the speed of the earth in its orbit is but 
an insignificant fraction of the speed of light; but modern 
optical instruments have been brought to such perfection 
that the effect would certainly have been detected had it 
existed. The complete failure of every such experiment 
brings us face to face with an inconsistency in our physical 
theory, which can be removed only by some radical alteration 
of our fundamental ideas. 


Relativity is a new general theory of physics put forward 
to explain this inconsistency. Like every physical theory, it 
assumes as generally true certain statements called postu- 
lates, which have been invariably confirmed by experiment. 
The two postulates upon which relativity rests are, first, that 
it is in the nature of things impossible to detect any unacceler- 
ated motion of the earth by any experiments made on the 
earth; and, second, that the speed of light is unaltered by any 
motion of the source or of the observer. Put in other words, 
the first postulate means that the only sort of motion we can 
ever know is motion determined by reference to some outside 
body, that is, relative motion; hence the name relativity. 
The second postulate has always been accepted without ques- 
tion. The superstructure of the relativity theory, erected on 
these two postulates, consists of conclusions as to the different 
aspects which given phenomena present to an observer, accord- 
ing as he is at rest or in motion with respect to the system in 
which the phenomena occur. 


One of the most striking of these conclusions has to do 
with the passage of time on a given system as it appears to 
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an observer moving with the system and to one who is watch- 
ing the system pass before him. If we suppose the two 
observers to be provided with watches identically alike, each 
observer will conclude that his own watch ticks faster than 
the other. Every natural process—such, for example, as the 
growth of grain from the seed to maturity—appears to occur 
more rapidly on the observer’s own system than on the other; 
and the more so as the speed of the relative motion increases. 
If this speed could be made equal to the speed of light, then 
each observer would conclude that time on the other system 
had been annihilated, and that the other observer was in 
eternity. It appears from this, that in the theory the passage 
of time is only relative, and that our fixed idea of absolute 
time must be abandoned. 

In the measurement of length, as of time, the two observ- 
ers are at variance when the length is in the direction of the 
relative motion. To each observer, the effect of the motion 
of the other system past him is to shorten all such lengths 
on that system in comparison with corresponding lengths on 
his own. Spheres on the other system appear flattened to 
ellipsoids, and if the relative speed approach that of light, 
each observer sees the other and all his appurtenances 
shrunken to silhouettes lying at right angles to the motion. 


These two conclusions lead readily to another involving 
the question of the simultaneity of two events at different 
places. When we wish to set clocks in two distant places so 
that they shall strike noon simultaneously, we establish a 
central station provided with a standard clock. At noon by 
this clock a telegraphic signal is dispatched to both places, 
and upon receipt of it the clocks are set at noon. All three 
clocks are then, for all practical purposes, indicating the same 
hour at any subsequent instant, so far as any person on the 
earth is concerned. But to an observer in outer space, watch- 
ing the earth pass him, the indication of any particular hour 
by the different clocks is not simultaneous, but occurs later at 
the clock which is forward in point of motion, the difference 
depending on the distance between the clocks and on the 
speed of the motion. Simultaneity of events at different 
places, then, is not an absolute thing, but is dependent on the 
relative motion or rest of the observer. In certain cases, the 
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order in which two events occur may be reversed for the 
observer in outer space. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
standing at some forward point of the earth, as it moves, 
should fire a gun, and that immediately afterwards a man at 
some point toward the rear, previously in good health, should 
suddenly die. To people on the earth it would look like a case 
of what used to be called in Arizona, acute lead poisoning. 
To the outside observer, however, it would appear that the 
deceased, though probably an unpopular citizen, had died 
from natural causes, and the shot was fired afterward to cele- 
brate the event. Thus relativity might explain the miscar- 
riages of formal justice which have occurred in the past, on 
the south-western frontier of this continent. 

The speed of light in relativity corresponds to “infinity” 
in mathematics. If the motion of a body be made up of two 
parts, (as in the case of a man walking forward on the deck 
of a moving ship) each of which is less than the speed of 
light, the total speed of the body must always be less than the 
speed of light, even though the arithmetic sum of the two 
parts exceed that speed. Again, if one of the parts be equal 
to the speed of the light and the other less, the total speed 
will be equal to the speed of light. In other words, the speed 
of light cannot be attained by the combination of any smaller 
speeds; and, once attained, it cannot be increased nor dimin- 
ished by combination with smaller speeds. 


The application of these results to dynamics requires 
a complete revision of the Newtonian view of that subject. 
Newton taught that a body’s mass (that is, the inertia by 
which it resists a change in its motior) is constant under all 
circumstances. In relativity, a gain of speed is accompanied 
by an increase of mass, and at the speed of light, the mass 
increases to an infinite value, which of course implies that 
its energy also is infinite and therefore that it is practically 
impossible to move any material thing with the speed of 
light. This line of thought leads to a complete identification 
of mass and energy, so that either may be expressed in terms 
of the other. 

Each of these conclusions affords a theoretical basis for 
experimental verification or disproof of relativity, but the 
effects predicted would be appreciable only when the speed 
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of the relative motion is comparable with that of light. Such 
speeds cannot be produced in the laboratory, except in the case 
of the particles discharged from radium and from the cathode 
of a vacuum tube in action. In these cases the change of 
mass with speed has been observed and to that extent the 
theory has been verified; but these resuits and also the failure 
to detect the earth’s motion optically may be explained equally 
well by other theories, less revolutionary than relativity, 
though less comprehensive. Experiments are still to be de- 
vised which will decide with certainty between relativity and 
its rivals. 
J. M. A. 


[Further notes by other members of the Physics depart- 
ment will appear in a later number. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE RECENT DISASTERS ON THE LAKES. 


The great storm of November 9th and 10th was the most 
disastrous to life and property in the history of the Great 
Lakes, resulting in the total destruction of nineteen steamers 
valued at $2,500,000, and damage to seventeen others esti- 
mated at $439,000, with a loss of life now placed at two 
hundred. The appalling magnitude of the calamity has created 
a widespread sympathy, and directed earnest attention to the 
exceptional conditions and dangers of our inland navigation. 
Every fall these waters claim their deadly toll of life and ships, 
but this last has exceeded all past experience. 

Saturday, November 8th, the storm signals were hoisted, 
indicating a gale, but in the course of the night the wind fell, 
and captains and owners thought the worst was over, and 
many steam vessels ventured out. The meteorological stations 
knew better, and that yet heavier weather was impending, 
and the signals were kept un, but the absence of wireless on 
the lake marine prevented communication with the outbound 
and inbound vessels. 

Sunday, the storm broke out again, and with unwonted 
violence, and continued without abatement all that day and 
Monday, sweeping over all the lake region,, but with excep- 
tional severity on Superior and Huron. At the same time, con- 
ditions were aggravated by a sharp fall in the temperature, 
and blinding flurries of snow. ‘The wind, said to have reached 
a velocity of eighty miles, or more, an hour, first blew from the 
nor’west, and then shifted to the sou’west. Ashore fear of 
grave results was prevalent, but without wireless nothing 
could be immediately known of the fate of the brave men on the 
deep. Soon, however, the sad tale began to unfold itself. 
Tuesday and Wednesday some vessels were overdue, and some 
wreckage and bodies came ashore in the neighborhood of 
Goderich, and other Lake Huron ports, and these waters have 
been casting up wreckage and dead ever since. 

That masters and men were not taken unawares, that they 
realized their danger, and met it bravely and calmly, is evident 
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from the fact that the bodies recovered were warmly clad and 
wore life-belts. The captains who survived those dreadful 
days tell us of the terrific force of the storm, and how, when 
shelter could not be reached, all that skill and endurance could 
do was required, with plenty of room, to navigate the boat in 
the besetting waters, benumbing cold and blinding snow. Their 
escape was a marvel. 


Just what directly caused the loss of so many vessels, 
some of them the largest, newest, strongest of their class, can 
only be conjectured.‘ Expert opinion is not atone. The Titanic 
went down in mid-ocean, April 14, 1912, in collision with an 
iceberg, revealing structural defects which in all great ships, 
subsequently built, will be avoided. It is equally certain that 
a better design for the big steel carriers of the lakes will result 
from our recent and terrific adversity. The experience is valu- 
able, but gained at a tremendous cost. 

No doubt, looking at the matter in the light of facts, and 
from the marine architect’s point of view, the type of the boats 
that went down in the November storm, and in open water, 
must be faulty in many ways. And yet, that type is the only 
one fitted for the pressure of traffic, and the limitations of our 
inter-lake connections, canals and harbors: the largest carry- 
ing capacity with comparatively shallow draft. In the late 
storm, the bigger boats fared worse than the medium-sized. 
And discussion has since brought to light some of the defects 
which probably helped them to the bottom. In any weather, 
of not ecessivxe violence, and in open water, the prevailing type 
has proved seaworthy enough. Of course there are catas- 
trophes possible which no design, and no human foresight can 
provide against, for the elements are in other hands than ours. 

It is conceded that the length of the freighters is too 
great for their draft. For ocean service, say in a vessel of 
10,000 tons, the proportion is seventeen drafts to the length. 
For the upper lakes, and for the same tonnage, the proportion 
is twenty-seven drafts to the length, and with little more than 
half the indicated horse power. If this be so, it is plain at a 
glance how severe, in a heavy sea and in a strong wind, must 
be the strain on the lake type whether loaded or empty. 
They are very long, ill-braced shells, and, as events have 
proved, very much at the mercy of the worst weather. Under 
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the severe strain and vibration rivets and other fastenings 
loosen, and then the hull may buckle or break in two. As a 
matter of history, this was what happened to some of the 
first iron-built American freighters, and in a comparatively 
moderate sea. Less length to the draft, and more bulkhead 
and bracing seem to be demanded. 


More engine power is also indicated. What chance of 
escape in a sudden gale has one of the immense steamers, 
without load, its average speed under favorable conditions 
nine miles an hour, its propeller one-third to one-half out of 
the water, and the hull, from amidships forward, merely 
sitting on the surface? True, the ballast tanks can be filled, 
giving a better trim, but even that takes some time. Once 
I went up the lakes on a staunch steel freighter of canal size, 
and light. And the trim, even tc a landsman, was ridiculous. 
The stern was down, immersing about two-thirds of the 
screw, and her nose was up scraping the sky. Ascending the 
Welland, any puff of wind blew her this way and that, and 
made control difficult. On Lake Huron, opposite Saginaw 
Bay, with a smart breeze from the sou’west, she wallowed so 
that we were all sick, even the captain absenting himself from 
dinner. In mid-Superior we encountered a strong beam wind 
from the north, and the ballast tanks had to be pumped full 
to give her some grip and seaway, and to keep her from being 
blown anywhere. So that more powerful engines and neater 
trim will be conducive to comfort and safety in future. 

Again it has been pointed out that higher hatch combings 
and stouter and better secured coverings would be helpful to 
safety. In a heavy sea the bigger freighters make “bad 
weather,” shipping heavy quantities of water which in its 
rush, may rip off ill-secured hatch coverings and flood the 
hold. When a vessel is heeled over on her beam ends, there 
is little chance of righting even when the hatch coverings 
hold fast; absolutely none when they give way. And in a 
squall, one of the terrors of lake navigation is the shifting 
of coal, ore and grain cargoes. This may have been a 
significant factor in the recent losses. 

Three things more need attention. First the general use 


of wireless communication on the lakes. Secondly, improved 
fog signalling. On all hands the “siren” at Goderich has been 
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pronounced useless. Thirdly, harbors of refuge must be 
made at suitable points, large enough and deep enough for 
any lake boat and accessible in the worst kind of weather. 
In this matter also the harbor at Goderich has been unanim- 
ously condemned. A Commission of Inquiry has been sug- 
gested to deal with all the questions of construction, power, 
equipment, inspection, loading, manning and life-saving appli- 
ances of lake freighters. The preventable should not again 
happen. 
M. M. 


.THE CANADIAN NAVY. 


There is one thing that we must all regret, viz., seeing 
there is a general conviction that Canada ought to take some 
share of the Empire’s burdens, it has not been found possible 
for the two great political parties to agree upon the broad 
lines of a national naval policy. Proposals were made by 
influential leaders of public opinion that the question should 
be “taken out of politics.”’ Such proposals are much easier to 
make than they are to carry out. The defeated party natu- 
rally thought that they had made a good beginning in the line 
of Canadian naval defence and were irritated by the ironical 
references to “‘the tin pot navy” and the warships that were 
useful only for “political picnics.”’ The temper for compromise 
was lacking even if the differences of opinion had been less 
radical than they appear to be. For the present then Britain 
must struggle along under an increasing burden without any 
help from Canada. Instead of an unanimous offer with its 
corresponding moral effect springing from a display of Cana- 
dian unity and imperial sentiment we have a miserable discus- 
sion which seems likely to last some time. The suggestion that 
temporary action might be taken and then a permanent policy 
worked by common agreement does not seem to stand any 
chance of immediate acceptance. What action will be taken 
by the government when Parliament meets is at present un- 
known to the general public. The result of the bye-elections 
so far gives little comfort to the Opposition, and Mr. Hawkes, 
who after saving the Empire at the last election now attempts 
to save Canadian autonomy, did not meet with much success 
at the polls. Mr. Hamar Greenwood, M.P., himself a Canadian, 
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is reported to have said, “Where Australia scores just now is 
in the Imperial sense. The Government and Opposition are 
one when questions military or naval arise.” ‘There is a great 
deal of comment at the Antipodes and a general tone of regret 
that Canada cannot agree on a naval scheme. The cost of 
building, too, in Australia is tremendous, and its present navy 
is costing two pounds per head, which is considerably more 
than what Mr. Borden’s contribution would cost each indivi- 
dual in the Dominion”’ (Montreal Star, Nov. 18, 1913). We 
are further told that Australia and New Zealand are anxious 
for a new Naval Conference as the situation has changed since 
the last one, it is also the view of some British naval experts 
that a new conference is needed; but Canada is not just now in 
a good position to enter such a conference when there is hope- 
less division in political circles on the financial and strategic 
points at issue. 


For some of us the matter is complicated by the fact that 
the government proposals were rejected by the Senate. Those 
of us who sympathize with the effort of English Liberals to 
force themselves from the control of the House of Lords can 
scarcely be enthusiastic over the action of the Canadian Second 
Chamber. No one demands that the Senate shall be merely a 
machine for registering the decrees of the majority in the 


House of Commons. There is no doubt room for independent. 


critical work but if the Senate can undo the work of the House 
of Commons, a House elected quite recently, by rejecting a 
measure of capital importance to which the government has 
given its whole strength, then we might as well have had no 
election. It is quite possible for one to regard the matter ‘in 
this way who voted with the Liberals at the election and who 
is in general sympathy with their desire for freer trade. The 
statement that the government had violated a previous agree- 
ment and that the election was not fought on this issue is only 
partly true. Though one of the main questions was Recipro- 
city, it was well known that the naval policy would be dictated 
by the party that won the election. Now it appears that the 
policy is to be decided by the Senate, a non-elected body that 
happens, for the time being, to be ruled by the opposite party. 
Can those of us who think it unfair that Mr. Balfour on many 
important matters decided the question when he was out of 
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office as well as when he was in, desire the same position for 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier? Of course it is easy to say, “No matter 
who decides it as long as it is settled wisely.” But from the 
point of view of real Liberalism that answer leaves something 
to be desired. Thus in connection with the discussions on the 
navy another question emerges which may turn out to be of 
considerable importance. 

Another point of minor importance may be briefly men- 
tioned. One may agree or disagree with the government’s 
naval policy and yet not feel convinced by The Globe’s argu- 
ments that it is a surrender of Canadian autonomy. What we 
do through our elected representatives we do ourselves, and 
even if we allow that the act is foolish or dishonouring to our 
legitimate national pride it can scarcely be regarded as an act 
of subservience which reduces us to political slavery. The two 
policies may be discussed on their merits without questionable 
arguments of that kind. 


“The emergency,” we are told, has passed away, if it ever 
existed anywhere except in the minds of foolish imperialists 
or panic-mongering journalists. That is a matter that would 
bear much discussion. We are all anxious for peace, we are 
also desirous of seeing some check placed on the military com- 
petition which is such a tremendous burden on the great 
nations of the world. We may be convinced that there is no 
immediate need or likelihood of an early conflict between Brit- 
ain and Germany. We hope and pray that such conflict may 
never come. We recognize that the present condition of things 
is a disgrace to our civilization and our Christianity but we 
know that a sudden transformation is impossible. The pro- 
gress towards a fairer diplomacy and the increase of arbitra- 
tion treaties is something in which we can all rejoice. But the 
fact remains that naval defence is for the present a necessity. 
Naval supremacy, even if it were desirable, is now out of the 
question for Great Britain or any single nation. That being 
admitted, it is clear that there is no Empire to which naval 
defence is so important as to our own. Those in authority in 
Britain may be mistaken, and many would be glad if the old 
watchwords “peace, retrenchment and reform” could be taken 
more seriously. The present Imperial Government has no 
desire for a war of aggression and yet its members feel them- 
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selves drawn or driven to a large increase of expenditure on 
defensive armaments. Canadians boast of the greatness of 
their country, the vastness of its resources and our loyalty to 
the Empire, and yet we cannot agree among ourselves as to a 
policy whereby for purposes of defence we may co-operate 
with Great Britain and the other overseas Dominions. We be- 
lieve that the great body of Canadians desire to share, if even 
in a small measure, the burden which presses so heavily on the 
British taxpayer and look to the statesmen of both parties to 
find a way out of the present deadlock. A new Conference 
may be needed but there is also needed a little less of party 
spirit so that the whole subject may be lifted to a higher plane. 


The latest news from across the sea is that a strong body 
of Liberals protest against the increase of naval expenditure 
and regard Mr. Churchill’s policy as too aggressive and adven- 
turous; they further declare that they do not wish to have any 
gift from Canada unless it expresses the substantial unanimity 
of the Canadian people. On the other hand, it is declared by 
men who, so far as we can learn, are capable and disinterested, 
that the world situation and especially the state of affairs 
round the Mediterranean demands constant watchfulness and 
increased efficiency on the part of the naval authorities. Mr. 
Churchill’s eloquence regarding New Zealand’s patriotic gift 
is coldly received by the Manchester Guardian. “The gift of 
this magnificent ship to the Motherland, at a time of serious 
crisis, was one of the greatest acts of far-seeing imagination 
for which any modern state can claim credit. This small 
community, far away in the recesses of the Pacific, contributed 
the money out of which this magnificent ship has been called 
into being and then dedicated it whole-heartedly, without re- 
serve, without condition, and without return, to the general 
services of the Imperial navy.” These are strong words, even 
allowing for the time at which they were spoken, and the 
comment of one of the most important Liberal journals is 
clear. “We believe as little in Mr. Churchill’s naval Imperial- 
ism as in Mr. Chamberlain’s political or economic Imperialism, 
and we are quite sure that a common system of Imperial 
defence is unworkable until there is common political unity 
present.” Thus the whole subject is beset with difficul- 
ties. It is perfectly clear, however, that the move- 
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ment for an increase of consultation and co-operation in such 
matters among the different parts of the Empire must be slow 
and that one step towards it is that Canadian statesmen should 
review the whole matter and try to seek some common ground 
whereby the reproach shall be taken away that Canada is 
doing nothing, or, at any rate, nothing in proportion to her 
position within the Empire. That the policy shall represent 
the loyalty of the whole nation and shall contain a promise of 
continuity is of supreme importance. 
W. G. J. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRITAIN. 


Max Miller once said that the government of India re- 
minded him of a circus rider who was managing a number of 
horses and at the same time, throwing a number of balls and 
keeping them in regular motion; one felt that the thing must 
drop to pieces but in some wonderful manner the performance 
went on. The remark seems to become even more true of 
India and it can without much strain be applied to Mr. 
Asquith’s government. The present situation seems to be 
unusually complicated with the unrest in the Labour world, 
the irritating tactics of militant suffragettes, the division in 
the Liberal ranks regarding foreign policy and naval expendi- 
ture, and the threat of civil war in Ulster. We have a Cabinet 
of able men facing difficulties that must try their patience and 
tax their strength. When we remember that no party can be 
long in power without increasing the energy of its enemies 
and alienating many of its supporters, that the powerful 
organs of the press are largely controlled by Conservatives 
and in the Liberal press enthusiasm is severely tempered by 
the critical spirit, we are surprised that the present Prime 
Minister has been able to rule so steadily and so long. What 
the immediate future has in store we cannot tell; the latest 
news that comes to hand simply confirms the impression that 
things are in a chaotic condition. Even if the Conservatives 
were returned to power, at an early date, with a clear majority, 
a thing that seems almost impossible, they would not be in a 
much better position; the question of Ireland would be ag 
clament as ever, “the militants” would still have to be dealt 
with, the social problems would claim immediate attention, 
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and the Tariff Reformers would then meet their real difficul- 
ties. Altogether it makes one sigh for the good old days when 
everything was peaceful and prosperous, only it is very unfor- 
tunate that a careful reading of history shows that such days 
never existed. 


For example, a Quarterly Reviewer of 1845, discussing 
the conditions of the army and speaking of the British sol- 
dier who returns home after ten years of service abroad, says: 
“Ts their lot now one of relaxation and repose? By no means— 
Birmingham is riot—or the colliers of Staffordshire are up: 
down comes an order for our newly arrived regiment to stow 
itself away in a set of second-class carriages, and forthwith, 
with pouches crammed full of ball cartridge, it flies upon the 
wings of steam to the scene of agitation.” He goes on to 
admit that the alarm was probably a false one and that riots 
and strikes are not perennial, but it is suggestive that a writer 
sixty years ago incidentally mentions that at any time the 
employment of soldiers in domestic troubles may be expected. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson is reported to have said that “Rais- 
ing the wages of day-labourers is wrong; for it does not make 
them live better, but only makes them idler, and idleness is a 
very bad thing for human nature.” This is good old-fashioned 
Toryism, but there are few who desire to return to the condi- 
tions that prevailed a hundred and fifty years ago. We think 
that Johnson deserved his pension but we do not object to 
pensions for the honest lay labourer. 

The present writer spent some time last summer in Great 
Britain; he was not engaged in the work of political investiga- 
tion and had no special sources of information. The weather 
was fine and the impression that the superficial traveller re- 
ceived was that of a country that on the whole was peaceful 
and prosperous. Even a superficial observer might notice con- 
siderable activity, more I think than in my earlier days, in the 
way of political missionary in the open air. The reference 
here is not to Hyde Park, that noble space consecrated to the 
worship of free speech, but to the country at large where in 
the market places or other open places there were discussions 
of Tariff Reform, Socialism, etc., and vans might be seen 
bearing the label of the Land Nationalization Society. All 
this, within reasonable limits, is surely a healthy sign and 
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shows that whether democracy in dangerous or not, at any rate 
it is not dead. In ancient cities and near to beautiful surround- 
ings there are “slums” that have not yet been improved off the 
face of the earth and there are many problems to be faced by 
the central government and particular municipalities. <A 
friend who is a competent business man with large commer- 
cial interests, an active patriotic citizen, who was feeling at 
the time the demands made by the Insurance Bill and the 
effects of strikes upon his business, gave me his deliberate 
opinion that things had never been in a better condition for 
the great mass of the people. That I think would be the opinion 
of any impartial observer who knows the life and history of 
the country during the last century. Whatever government is 
in power, the movement must go slowly forward and the poli- 
tical questions give way more and more to the distinctively 
economic and social problems. 


But there are great political questions still to be dealt 
with; the position of the Second Chamber is one of the most 
difficult of these. If the present government lives out its full 
term the Home Rule Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and 
others will be passed, under the terms of the Parliament Act, 
in spite of the opposition of the House of Lords. The Conser- 
vatives, in case of a victory, would then begin their official 
career by deciding whether they would attempt to repeal 
measures that they had bitterly opposed. The British tradition 
is, as a rule, to accept facts and work upon the basis of what 
has already been done and it will be interesting in the event of 
a Liberal defeat to watch the statesmenship of Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Bonar Law when they are sobered by the re- 
sponsibilities of office. This question of the House of Lords 
seems to be the key to the whole situation, though there are 
so many other sensational features. The complaint of the 
Liberals was that according to the working of the Constitu- 
tion as it then existed only one party in the State could be sure 
of carrying its capital measures; in this contention they have 
been supported by the Irish and Labour members. The power 
of the House of Lords has therefore been limited though it is 
still very great, but the question of its permanent constitution 
remains to be faced. If this could have been got out of the 
way probably the final stages over the Irish question might 
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have been handled more calmly. The fact is that although the 
present government stands where it does as a result of three 
consecutive elections, the Conservatives do not loyally accept 
the Parliament Bill. Further, they claim that Ulster will be 
justified in resisting the Imperial Parliament by force of arms 
unless another election is held and perhaps even then. In 
other words, if the Liberals are defeated at the polls the will 
of the majority can be carried out but if the Conservatives 
are defeated a fourth time the administration will be in the 
hands of the Liberals but on vital questions where the House 
of Lords cares to interpose its power the defeated party 
is still dominant. The position of the Upper House has the 
support of tradition and is a matter of hereditary privilege 
for which, no doubt, a national defence could be given but 
when the power thus inherited has come to be used practically 
for the benefit of one party in the State it is questionable 
whether it will be much longer tolerated. One Unionist 
member has recently suggested that the House of Lords 
can evade the Parliament Act by not absolutely rejecting bills 
but postponing them from month to month. That may be a 
clever suggestion if what was desired was to bring the House 
of Lords into contempt but otherwise it seems only childish. 
It will take some time to settle this central question and until 
the position of the second chamber rests upon a permanent 
basis all other questions must be complicated by the friction 
at this point. In the meantime the Liberal party is carrying 
on the administration under great difficulties, annoyed by 
the attacks of militant suffragettes which are both serious 
and ridiculous, unable even to please the advanced Radicals 
in the matter of foreign policy and expenditure for defence, 
losing bye-elections because of the independence of the Labour 
party, and faced with the threat of armed resistance in the 
North of Ireland. 


Even those who differ wholly or in part with Mr. Asquith’s 
political views will admit that he has maintained his position 
with strength and coolness and dignity during a very stormy 
period. One thing is perfectly clear, viz., that if the Con- 
servatives were in power they would recognize the fact that 
the first duty of any government is to maintain order and 
they would claim that the party in power has a right to follow 
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the decision of Parliament and decide, from its own point of 
view, when an election should be held. Sir Edward Grey, 
who may be expected to be “diplomatic,” tells the members 
of the Opposition that the door has been standing open for a 
long time but they have contented themselves by shouting 
through the window. Let us hope then that “the suggestion 
stage” has really arrived and that all parties will co-operate 
in the attempt to find a constitutional solution of a problem 
that has vexed the souls of statesmen for generations. The 
Liberal party has paid too dearly for its adherence to the 
principle of Home Rule to be expected to desert it now and 
the Unionists have an opportunity of showing their states- 
manship by helping to discover the liberty and self-respect 
of their followers in Ulster. The days of religious wars and 
persecution should by this time be banished in countries 
where the law gives equal liberties to all without respect of 
ereed. And it should be possible to devise constitutional safe- 
guards against any definite injustice. 


The present writer remembers taking part in a meeting 
held in the Dartford division of Kent in favour of Home Rule, 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The platform was a 
farmer’s waggon, and the meeting was held in the open air 
as there was no public room available for such a purpose in 
that parish. Our efforts were in vain for not until the great 
reaction of 1906 did this constituency gain a Liberal victory. 
There were many who thought even then that Gladstone’s 
generous offer might create an atmosphere in which men 
of all parties might co-operate to produce a reasonable settle- 
ment. When Bright, Chamberlain, Dale, to mention only 
Nonconformists, revolted there was little hope of that. The 
split meant a long lease of power for the Conservative party 
_and many things have happened since then. But even in 
quarters where there is not much enthusiasm there seems to 
be a scattered conviction that the sooner a settlement is 
reached the better. The fear of Home Rule does not play 
the same part in British elections as it did twenty years ago 
and it may be better for the Conservatives to cease to rely 
upon that and put their trust in their own positive policy, 
especially as after the passage of this Bill the number of 
Irish members will be much smaller and will probably be more 
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evenly divided between the two parties than they are now. 

The Conservative leaders have certainly gone as far as 
possible in the direction of threatening resistance so that 
“The Nation” can ask the question, “Do Lord Lansdowne and 
his friends meditate a White Revolution, in which the officers 
may go one way and the soldiers another? Are they to have 
a special army drawn from the forces of the Crown to main- 
tain a resistance to the laws passed by the democracy? Now, 
this is not a mere question of a riot or a street affray. It is 
a definite and deliberate attempt to overpower by force a 
Constitution that has been set up by law. They have given 
at least a fair indication to the British public of the degree of 
their respect for law and order, and of their own opinion of 
the conditions on which allegiance is due from the forces of 
the Crown.” It is probable that there are many within the 
Conservative party who see that the doctrine preached by 
some of their leaders is both illogical and dangerous. The 
appeal to brute force can scarcely be repressed in the case of 
the militants and Mr. Larkin and tolerated in the case of 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Larkin. 


Even those of us who are far away have read with in- 
terest and sorrow of the terrible industrial struggle in Dublin. 
What has been brought to light is not simply the suffering 
growing out of this particular strike, but the generally wretch- 
ed condition of the poor in that city and the need for a 
reformation or rather a revolution in the housing conditions 
of the lower class of worker, similar to that which has been 
effected in Liverpool and other English industrial centres. 
“Bishop Gore, who is rapidly becoming the chief tribune of 
the poor, has remarked, very justly, that if it had not been for 
Mr. Larkin the world would never have heard of the uncivil- 
ised life of Dublin.”—(The Nation). The conditions were 
certainly known before, reported by private observers, and 
referred to by high judicial authorities, but the horrors of this 
labour work and the fierce oratory of this new agitation cast 
a lurid light upon these social problems which we trust will 
lead men of all classes to realize that these conditions are a 
disgrace both to Church and State. The Roman Catholic 
Church has been attacked for its want of sympathy for the 
poor. Caustic remarks have been made by Mr. Bernard 
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Shaw and others because in contradiction to noble utterances 
of the Popes on such subjects, it has left the struggling poor 
to the mercy of “gentlemen like Mr. Murphy.” It is said that 
the Church was very careful about the orthodoxy of her 
children, but quite careless as to their real welfare. Outsiders 
cannot deal with the merits of this question but we can see 
that a new chapter is being written in the great book of the 
sorrows and struggles of the poor. “It took something like 
an earthquake to warn the Irish Government of the state 
of housing in Dublin.” It may be that after all God is in 
the earthquake and that while there have been a few patient 
toilers there are many who need to be shaken out of their 
selfish self-complacancy. A writer in “The Nation” on “The 
Message, ‘Jim Larkin,’ ” says, “It was not, we suspect, a mere 
sense for the excitement of the hour that prompted the 
“Manchester Guardian” to publish a verbatim report of Mr. 
Larkin’s speech last Sunday. Those who conduct that great 
newspaper saw that the style, the manner, no less than the 
substance of Mr. Larkin’s oratory was of vital significance to 
those who want to understand the social history of our day.” 
“As oratory it has a special character, as a message to Eng- 
land, it has all the importance of a message from an unknown 
world.” After speaking of the traditions and classic style of 
English Parliamentary oratory, the writer makes the follow- 
ing just remarks concerning those in England who may be 
supposed to stand nearest to the Irish agitator. “Now, the 
speaking of the politicians of the Labour movement is also 
formed in a school, the school of the man of the religious 
organizations which took the place of politics in the life of 
the working-classes when they were forbidden to interest 
themselves in politics. These men come to the House of 
Commons, not from the street, but from the chapel, the 
friendly society, the trades union, and perhaps the town coun- 
cil, or the Board of Guardians. They have been through the 
mill; they have an inherited or acquired outlook, their speak- 
ing follows certain forms; they have long been accustomed to 
the atmosphere of the discussion of business or the preaching 
of doctrines.” Those of us who have been familiar with 
English political life know how true this is, and we could easily 
give illustrations from the lives of men whom we have known 
personally or by repute. “Now, Mr. Larkin’s speech at Man- 
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chester had nothing in common with all this. It observes no 
standards of forms or rhythm, or balanced and deliberate 
expression. What is it? It is not declamation. It is not 
persuasion. It is not argument. It is not analysis, and yet 
to many men and women of imagination it is more interesting 
and more moving than any of the cultivated orations that are 
to be heard today. It is simply the way in which a man who 
has lived in poverty and among very poor people talks of life 
as he sees it. He has passed through no mill or school. His 
mind is not linked with any tradition or conventional form. 
The recognized controversies are not in his blood. The feuds 
of Orangemen and Hibernians have never touched his imagina- 
tion. Most men who speak start from some great plan or 
principle or prejudice connected with this or that organization 
—Home Rule, the Church, the Land System; their party with 
its past and the future; or perhaps the great history of Eng- 
land and the dignity of the House of Commons, and the wrongs 
of the Irish race. The speech starts and ends with the actual 
lives of men and women.” The illustration quoted from Mr. 
Larkin’s speech is certainly very striking and however we class 
the style it is not lacking in pathos and eloquence. Speaking 
of a young girl who had been sent to “fan industrial home for 
fallen women” because he had tried to persuade another girl 
not to take her place, he said, ““And they put this girl in there 
at that age when the imagination of a woman is at the very 
highest apex, when everything beautiful looks beautiful, they 
put her in there amongst those poor creatures (‘Shame,’ and a 
voice ‘Get her out’) You can get her out—the voice of the 
women—the women can get her out. (Cheers.) There has 
been no voice raised in Ireland about her losing her faith. 
But, thank God, she is one of those whose faith and whose 
virtue cannot be lost.” 

Though the man may be lacking in statesmanship, he 
evidently speaks out of a deep experience and reminds us that 
it would be well if politicians could bring to an end their strife 
about constitutional forms and turn their energies to the 
purpose for which governments really exist—the promotion 
of peace and mutual helpfulness among the different classes of 
society, as well as among the nations of the earth. 


Wily dh 
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SCHILLER AND HIS ANTAGONISTS. 





AN very modest acquaintance with the vagaries of literary 

criticism suffices to convince us that the ordinary fate 
of the exponent of a new gospel is to be misunderstood, if not 
actually despised, by his contemporaries as well as by the gen- 
erations immediately succeeding him Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. Innovator as he is, he stands of course in intimate 
relation to his time; to use the words of Schiller, he is “the 
child of his age, but ill for him if he is its creature”; he re- 
ceives approximately the same manifold of impressions as his 
comrades, but the vital formative principle within him is pe- 
culiarly active and enables him to combine in his own inner 
experience the common data into new and unfamiliar shapes. 
Thus existing circumstances suggest to him an ideal, as yet 
unattained, which takes possession of his whole being and im- 
parts constancy to all his actions As the advocate of a high- 
er and more perfect form of life he finds himself in revolt 
against time-hallowed traditions, and the demon within him 
constrains him to attempt to rouse his fellowmen from their be- 
loved inertia. Condemnation is almost inevitably the lot of 
such a rebel reformer, no matter in what sphere his activities 
may lie; whether in philosophy, religion, politics, morality, or 
whatever pursuit of the human mind we choose to name, ‘‘dog- 
matic slumber” is universally preferred to strenuous exertion 
and a habit of severe critical enquiry which forces the indi- 
vidual to shift for himself by destroying the comfortable sup- 
port provided by acquiescence in external authority. Nor un- 
fortunately is this thesis disproved by the volumes of indis- 
criminate censure emitted by professed progressives; such 
men generally unmask themselves as puppets of some soul- 
_ stifling organisation or other if only we take pains to scru- 
tinise the motives of their censure. 
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In the realm of art the persistence of approved canons 
passes more unnoticed than where the more material interests 
of men are involved. Yet the law of inertia already referred 
to holds good here as elsewhere. Artistic genius is not sim- 
ply the observer of old, but also the creator of new values. 
Patient, sympathetic, unbiassed study of the works and per- 
sonality of an unfamiliar writer, often aided by critical inter- 
pretation, is essential to effect that modification of emotional 
quality which renders possible an adequate appreciation of his 
achievements. And this end is frequently not attained until 
after repeated condemnation of his works has revealed the 
one-sidedness of existing standards of criticism. The diffi- 
culty is increased when we are called upon to evaluate an 
author belonging to a foreign nation, since our emotions, which 
are a necessary adjunct to intellect in pronouncing any aesthe- 
tic judgment, are fashioned primarily by immediate environ- 
ment and the transformation they must undergo in order to do 
justice to what is on first acquaintance so alien to them is so 
much greater. As a concrete illustration of this general 
statement one need only refer to the difficulty of satisfying 
ourselves that we have appreciated the whole appeal to our 
spiritual nature made by the artistic products of Greece, in 
spite of the fact that Greek thought and life, through one 
channel or another, enter so largely into the composition of our 
spiritual experience. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing consideration, we may per- 
haps best approach the study of Schiller’s specific contribution 
to our aesthetic and moral world by passing in review the 
various schools of literary thought which have stood in con- 
scious or unconscious antagonism to him. This review does not 
attempt to deal exhaustively with them, but is content with 
insisting on certain fundamental facts which precluded their 
assent to what pre-eminently constitutes the art of Schiller. 
Also we must remember that few writers have been so 
variously judged as Schiller; seldom has the acerbity of crit- 
icism been so intense as when directed against him and seldom 
on the other hand has a man of literature found such enthu- 
siastic admiration Even now, more than a century after his 
death, it is almost impossible to find a dispassionate estimate 
of his merits, so inveterate is the custom of regarding him as 
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an object of controversy But the most violent hostility tow- 
ards him is confined to literary cliques who have cultivated a 
spurious and artificial kind of emotion and who are simply 
beside themselves with fury at the sound of the words idealism 
or morality in connection with art, no matter how sanely these 
words may be conceived. Unshaken by such partisan dis- 
putes, his popularity with the masses, which was instanta- 
neous, has been sustained to the present day; it would of 
course be absurd to suppose that this popularity rests on a 
complete apprehension of his worth, which it has taken a cen- 
tury of exposition to reveal, but there is in all his dramas an 
unmistakable appeal to every well-poised mind, obvious without 
the subtleties of criticism 

Among his earliest antagonists whose polemic was based 
on genious principle, were the writers of the Romanic school. 
Romanticism took its origin in an endeavour to satisfy certain 
demands of man’s emotional nature which had been starved by 
the narrowness of the Aufklarung and Classicism as interpret- 
ed by Gottsched and even by Lessing, and insisted on the jus- 
tification of the irrational in face of a hasty and superficial 
rationalisation of the aesthetic world, such as had been ac- 
complished in particular by the French classics and thence im- 
ported into Germany The cult of classicism was mainly a 
legacy of the Renaissance and dominated literature during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, although in this strict- 
ly rational form it could only satisfy a temperament like that 
of the French, which, speaking generally, far more than the 
Germanic, delights in law and regularity in artistic matters. 
As a natural consequence of its origin the critical work of the 
Romanticists was essentially negative in character and was 
intended as a censure on existing literary conditions. 
They opposed the view that the ideal of art and life as 
embodied in the works of Greek and Roman antiquity should 
hold good for all time, an ideal characterised generally by the 
sovereign rule of law and order, and restraint in matters of 
passion. By way of opposition to purely classical subjects 
they energetically advocated the study of what was distinctive- 
ly Germanic in saga, poetry and philosophy. Their propagan- 
da very naturally conduced to a revival of medieval ideals 
which had existed anterior to the Reformation, and, by fami- 
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liarising their minds with an ecclesiastical ordering of society, 
was a contributory cause to the conversion of so many of 
them to Roman Catholicism. Their interest in national me- 
diaeval literature entitles them to rank as the precursors of 
that philological study of Germanic antiquity, and in fact of 
historical study generally, which was destined to become one 
of the triumphs of the nineteenth century and has furnished 
us with a fairly definite image of the civilisation of the ances- 
tors of our own race. | Herein lies the highest claim of Roman- 
ticism to our gratitude. 

The prolific speculations on aesthetic and the literary crea- 
tions of this school did indeed open up a domain of imagina- 
tion hitherto but little explored in German literature, the 
fantastic realm with which Shakespeare has familiarised us 
in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “The Tempest.” The 
charm of what is undefinable, elusive, evanescent, the feel- 
ing of mystery and foreboding in the absence of the clear 
outlines and colours of daylight, the exquisite interweaving 
of the fate of human mortals with a fairyland whose deni- 
zens tauntingly cross and favour our desires, the stilling of 
restless passion by the sense of the one-ness of the soul of 
man with the great soul of the universe, all this which should 
form an integral part, but not the whole, of literature has 
been delightfully symbolised by the Romanticists. Yet we are 
not altogether such stuff as dreams are made of; their neglect 
of clear logical insight causes their works to leave often much 
to be desired. Reaction against the extreme severity of classic 
form impelled many of them to an outspoken cult of formless- 
ness. Reaction against the clear-cut logic of the Aufklérung 
drove them to accept the opposite extreme tenet that the will of 
the poet is sovereign and admits no superior authority. Nova- 
lis, personally a warm admirer of Schiller, in the ‘‘Fragmente 
tiber Asthetisches” thus defines the essence of poetic fancy. 
“We can conceive narratives without connection, yet with as- 
sociations, just like dreams, poems which are simply harmon- 
ious and full of beautiful words, but without meaning or con- 
sistency. This true poetry can have at most a vague alle- 
gorical sense and exercise an indirect effect on the mind like 
music A story is a disconnected dream-image.” In this 
way full scope was given to fantastic arbitrariness, in regard 
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to both form and content; the supreme control of reason was 
abandoned to the wantonness of bare emotion; the mystical, 
half inarticulate intuitions of the God-favoured seer were pre- 
ferred to themes intelligibly developed by conscious activity. 
When reason has been dethroned on principle and is no longer 
allowed the final verdict in the clash of warring passions, sub- 
jective caprice is bound to be substituted for real moral vig- 
our; each particular emotional experience is detached from its 
intellectual accompaniment and is attributed with positive val- 
ue in such isolation The matter becomes aggravated when 
similar principles govern not merely literary production, but 
also general conduct of life—and if held with any degree of 
sincerity they cannot be restricted to aesthetic contempla- 
tion but must influence practical activity. It is therefore 
quite in keeping with their poetry that lack of stability should 
characterise the lives of a large number of writers of the 
Romantic school; mere generous impulses, although essential, 
are not a sufficient guarantee for sustained morality. The 
exaggerated feminist trait of character, the sickly sentimen- 
talism, the general inaptitude for application, are but the na- 
tural expression of the mental tone cultivated by the radical 
votaries of Romanticism. 

The contrast with Schiller is obvious all along the line. 
His early revolutionary period, during which he confuses lib- 
erty and license and places freedom in absolutely negative re- 
lation to law, has many of the distinctively Romantic fea- 
tures, but in the period of his mature art he renounced most 
of these tendencies; even in the Maid of Orleans, the Roman- 
tic element that is admitted, viz, the use of the supernatural 
and a certain glorification of Roman Catholic religious emo- 
tionalism, are endowed with a peculiar symbolic value direct- 
ly opposed to some of the most cherished articles of Roman- 
tic faith; the victory of spirit over matter, of idealism over 
materialism here symbolised elevates it to a higher plane. 
In contrast with Romanticism, Schiller rigidly adhered to the 
polished dignity and regularity of both prose and verse; in 
this respect indeed he is unmatched in German literature, 
whatever superiority we may accord to Goethe and others 
in the grace and plastic charm of their poetry. The sub- 
ject-matter, too, with Schiller is always a theme of supreme 
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ethical import, never an apotheosis of mere sentiment; in his 
estimation art had a serious duty to perform, namely to re- 
veal to man the highest capabilities of human nature, to rep- 
resent and symbolise the spiritual reality that alone imparts 
worth and meaning to the phenomenal. To mention only 
one instance; he regarded the essence of Tragedy as con- 
sisting in the triumph of man’s moral nature over suffering 
endured by him as a physical being; as a vindication there- 
fore of human freedom. Such a conception of the supremacy 
of reason is far removed from the subjective waywardness 
of Romantic “irony.” And, to indicate a further contrast, 
whilst in the conduct of life the Romanticists were prone to 
drift on the stream of irrational emotion, failing to concen- 
trate their endeavours on the attainment of any definite goal, 
Schiller fashioned his whole existence in the realisation of a 
distinctly apprehended ideal; he says “Nothing but activity 
directed towards a definite aim can make life endurable.” In 
order to gain some fixity in their ever-wavering aspirations 
they took their guidance from external authority in the form 
of Roman Catholicism, he, on the other hand, was a most 
sturdy champion of the Protestant assertion of the indivi-. 
dual’s responsibility to himself and refused to accept the dic- 
tates of any authority but conscience. In the face of such 
far-reaching differences we can understand the bitter pole- 
mic waged by the Romanticists against Schiller and the meth- 
od of expression of this polemic enables us to understand 
Geethe’s indignant remark “Schiller had but to pare his nails 
to be greater than any of these gentlemen.” Even in the 
point where they appear to be most in sympathy with him, the 
advocacy of aesthetic culture, their subjective aloofness pre- 
vents their becoming instrumental in the education of a wider 
community, which was always Schiller’s aim. 

There were many points common to Romanticism and 
Pessimism which latter, owing to the popularity of Schopen-. 
hauer in particular, exercised great influence over literature. 
from the middle of the century onwards; even to-day its in- 
fluence is not extinct, although as a creed, pessimism is now 
confined to the lower strata of intelligence. We may say 
indeed that those phenomena which when distorted into cari-- 
cature become the foundation of pessimism, are never absent. 
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from any serious mind; it is now regarded as a stigma of cra- 
ven cynicism to ignore the squalor and sordidness of the lives 
led by myriads of our fellows, the baseness of their ordinary 
motives, the barrenness of their intellect and the consequent 
hopelessness of their outlook. Also it is unquestionable that 
pessimistic moods were not unknown to Schiller; it is doubtful 
whether any sincere writer of Tragedy could be unacquainted 
with them, since Tragedy, even if the dénouement indicate a 
higher sphere of reality in which the immediately presented 
discords are resolved into harmony, only attains this end by 
portraying a world rent assunder by vice, a world in which 
what we deem of highest worth succumbs to what we despise, 
or perhaps to some malignant fate. Our first impression of 
the tragic world is bewilderment at the piteousness and 
wretchedness of human life, where eminence seems cursed to 
fall a prey to baseness and treachery. Yet there is a deep 
gulf separating Schiller from ultimate pessimism, an impas- 
sable gulf, because it is fixed not merely empirically but by 
conviction of principle. Pessimistic doctrines assert the sub- 
ordination of human activity to a purely irrational agency; the 
subconscious predominates over the conscious; no rational 
purpose regulates and unifies man’s endeavors, what prompts 
him is almost exclusively blind, aimless conation. The pes- 
simist finishes by picturing to himself the whole universe as 
a turbulent ocean of undefined and undefinable feeling which 
intellectual activity is impotent to calm, and on whose waves 
man is incessantly hurled to and fro. In such a universe no 
contentment can be found, because no goal is fixed, in reaching 
which one might gain satisfaction. The ideal of existence 
becomes therefore the extermination of existence, Nirvana, 
the final annihilation of Will; in this consummation alone can 
rest, the summon bonum, be found. 

Here we have practically a complete reversal of Schiller’s 
position. No one asserted with greater vigour than he the 
principle of conscious self-determination. | Where the pessi- 
mists see unreason, he sees reason. Of course passion is for 
him, the poet of tragedy, an important factor in human na- 
ture; he goes even so far as to ascribe positive worth to it, 
provided it has been refined by aesthetic education, thus mi- 
tigating its purely negative relation to and facilitating its be- 
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ing taken up into the imperative of duty; also Schiller sees as 
clearly as Schopenhauer the devastation wrought by demonic 
passion when it asserts itself in unrestrained brutality. The 
difference between them lies in the pessimist’s assertion of an 
alogical power shaping, or rather misshaping things, whilst in 
Schiller’s view reason is able to take up the alogical more and 
more into itself by an ever-widening application of its own 
forms. It is only passion thus indued with the form of rea- 
son that constitutes specifically human motive, any other mo- 
tive we share in common with the lower animals; such activi- 
ty of reason alone constitutes our worth as human beings, our 
freedom. If Schopenhauer’s personality, warped by mental 
insanity, is reflected in his morbid emphasis of the impossi- 
bility of escaping life’s misery while he was leading a life of 
ease and luxury, we see no less clearly the man Schiller in 
this optimistic assertion of human freedom, although his 
whole life was a struggle against physical infirmities and the 
tyranny of men who derived their authority solely from an 
accident of birth. 

Pessimism, like Romanticism, enjoins cowardly retreat 
from life’s battle, Schiller teaches us to keep a steady gaze on 
a more perfect ideal than the present reveals and to purge 
away the dross of selfishness in an untiring effort to realise 
it. A single quotation from Schopenhauer, which may be 
regarded as typical of his most optimistic expressions gener- 
ally as to man’s purpose in life, placed side by side with ano- 
ther typical of Schiller, will make palpable the diversity of 
their views. “When incentives to pleasure and enjoyment 
do not shake him (man), when the threats and ragings of em- 
bittered foes do not move him, when the prayers of erring 
friends do not cause his resolve to waver, when the idle forms 
which concerted intrigues place in ambush for him leave him 
unconcerned, when the scorn of fools and of the mob do not 
disconcert him nor shake his faith in his own worth; then he 
seems to stand under the influence of a world of spirits, visi- 
ble to him alone, before which that present which stands re- 
vealed to all, fades like a phantom.” Thus aesthetic contem- 
plation of the eternal and unchanging ideal is valuable be- 
cause it reduces the actual and surrounding world to a phan- 
tom; we must strive, not to ennoble passion, but to annihilate 
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it and become entirely apathetic. Compare with this inver- 
tebrate philosophy the delight in struggle expressed in Schil- 
ler’s lines: 


Nicht vom Kampf die Glieder zu entstricken, 
Den Erschépften zu erquicken, , 

Wehet hier des Sieges duftiger Kranz. 
Machtig, selbst wenn eure Sehnen ruhten, 
Reisst das Leben euch in seine Fluten, 
Euch die Zeit in ihren Wirbeltanz. 


The two systems we have so far considered arise mainly 
from an over-emphasis of the irrational element of bare feel- 
ing. If, however, stress is laid upon the alogical residuum 
left over after abstraction has been made of the rational com- 
ponent of every phenomenon in the world of external experi- 
ence, we ultimately construct a system more antagonistic to 
idealism than the others were. It is interesting to observe 
the disintegration of idealism towards the middle of last cen- 
tury. The first attack came from religion; the interpretation 
of religious experience as a feeling of absolute dependence, “das 
Geftihl der schlechthinigen Abhangigkeit,” was more congen- 
ial to the atmosphere of mysticism surrounding Frederic Wil- 
liam IV than any interpretation insisting on an ever growing 
consciousness of a higher synthesis of mind and matter. Then 
came political events. Universal disappointment was felt at 
the achievements of the Parliament of Frankfurt, in 1848, 
which has been called the most illustrious assemblage of intel- 
lect ever found in history. Here political thinkers, most 
able exponents of idealist philosophy, met together to fashion 
a scheme which should unite the whole of Germany; the con- 
stitution they elaborated was in great part adopted by Bis- 
marck, but in 1848 there lacked that determination of pur- 
pose to impose it on even a willing nation; and the revolutions 
of that year were followed by a period of reaction. The ex- 
pectations entertained of idealism remained unfuifilled and 
many sullenly turned their backs on such barren speculation 
—the time for Schopenhauer had come. The inspiration de- 
rivea from the conception of history as “progress in the con- 
sciousness of freedom” yielded to despondency at the specta- 
cle of what appeared to be the rule of malignant chance, where 
every better aspiration was baffled. The dissolving influ- 
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ence of religion and politics was reinforced by the unprece- 
dented triumphs of natural science. Absolute faith in the 
calling of natural science to solve the riddle of the universe 
naturally cast suspicion on idealism. Teleology and spiritual 
activity were banished from the explanation of the material 
world and also of physiological functions. Nature ceased to 
be regarded as the “being other” of mind; rather mind was 
regarded as the “being other” of nature; and this “being oth- 
er’? was soon converted into a depreciation. Only individual, 
sensuous perception could claim reality; the universal and 
spiritual was an illusion. Matter was held to be the essence 
of all things, psychical phenomena to be secondary to and de- 
rived from it. 

Intimately bound up with materialism as a system of 
philosophy is naturalism as a school of art. The principles 
of this aesthetic creed are mostly deduced from its philoso- 
phic counterpart. The fundamental tenet is that “real na- 
ture is the only intelligible, consequently for us human beings 
the only truth and therefore the sole justifiable object of ar- 
tistic representation.” The end to strive for is “the destruc- 
tion of the supernatural and unreasonable; the expulsion ot 
all metaphysic; the limitation of rhetoric to the position of a 
mere auxiliary; the retaining solely of the physiological con- 
sideration of man and the reference of all sensuous and mor- 
al experience to its correct empirical motive.” The ideal of 
art is not antiquity but modernity; its subjects are social, na- 
tional, philosophical and literary conflicts; it aims at subjec- 
tive realism. Wherever the sanity of the artist predomin- 
ates over slavish adherence to doctrine, naturalism has really 
extended the field of art; but the attempt to simply mirror 
nature has produced many unedifying contributions to liter- 
ature; we are only too familiar with the unimpassioned analy- 
sis of emotion, the tedious details of environment, the sickly 
atmosphere of eroticism, the laboured presentation of social 
problems left in the end unsolved, the nerve-racking pictures 
of moral and physical degeneracy and the uninspired diction 
in which it is all expressed. 

The best criticism of the whole naturalist and inciden- 
tally of the romantic movement has been anticipated by Schil- 
ler himself in the preface to “The Bride of Messina,” in which 
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he justifies the use of the chorus in tragedy. He begins by 
protesting against the view that the public is to be blamed 
for lowering the dignity of art, since after all, the public is 
mainly recipient, not creative. “Everybody expects from 
imaginative art a certain liberation from the limitations of 
reality . . . He who expects least, desires at any rate to for- 
get his business, the common routine of life, his particularity, 
he desires to feel himself in unusual situations, to delight in 
the phantastic combinations of hazard; if he is of a more ser- 
ious temperament, he desires to find on the stage the moral 
world-order he misses in real life. Yet he well knows that 
he is delighting in dreams; returning into the real world, he 
is again enclosed within its oppressive narrowness and be- 
comes its prey as before .... Nothing is gained but a pleas- 
ing momentary illusion which vanishes on his awaking.” ‘But 
true art seriously undertakes, not simply to transport man 
into a fleeting dream of freedom, but to make him really 
free; and it does so by awakening, exercising and cultivating 
in him a power to set at objective distance the sensuous world 
which weighs upon us as raw material, oppresses us as blind 
force, to transform it into a free product of our mind and to 
govern the material by ideas.” In order to become such a 
liberating influence in a real objective sense, a semblance 
of truth will not suffice;” art builds its ideal structure on 
truth itself, on the firm and deep foundation of nature.” 
Here comes the difficulty: how can art be real and ideal at the 
same time ? It seems contradictory to say that art shall 
abandon the actual and yet harmonise with nature; and com- 
monly one aspect is sacrificed to the other. The faithful 
copyist, devoid of creative fancy, can give us a true picture 
of reality, grasp its chance phenomena, but fails to seize the 
spirit of nature; he carries us back into painful reality, instead 
of liberating us as he should. On the other hand, a lively 
imagination, destitute of stability of character, will abandon 
truth and seek to surprise us by means of fantastic and bi- 
zarre situations. “To arbitrarily group together fantastic 
scenes is not the same thing as to enter the realm of the 
ideal, nor is an exact reproduction of actuality the same thing 
as an image of nature.” But the whole question assumes a 
different aspect when we consider that nature is an idea of 
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mind and cannot possibly be given in sensuous perception; for 
nature must in some way be regarded as a unity and sense 
presents merely a manifold, and unity is always an idea; the 
representation of nature thus interpreted becomes synony- 
mous with the representation of the ideal. The naturalist 
can only admit this refutation of his position by abandoning 
his materialist philosophy; but when once he begins to re- 
flect on the presuppositions of his being able to think at all, 
he cannot possible remain content within the charmed circle 
_ of the sensuous. The history of modern thought shows the 
gradual abandonment of materialism, which is now practical- 
ly complete; everyone now admits the existence of a super- 
sensuous reality. According to Schiller, it is the affair of 
art to represent in a symbol this higher reality; an illusion of 
actuality is not artistic at all, it is mere sleight of hand work. 

In contrast therefore with the art influenced by the vari- 
ous systems of irrationalism, Schiller stands out as the poet 
of idealism. It becomes now an important question to de- 
termine the precise signification this term bore for him. This 
investigation of his thought must, however, be prefaced by a 
caution; he was first and last a poet and his speculations orig- 
inate in an attempt to explain the organic laws of artistic pro- 
duction; this necessarily led him on to study the fundamental 
operations of consciousness, since aesthetic activity, just like 
any other, is a function of consciousness. Hence philosophy 
was simply the path to the understanding of his own person- 
ality and his particular sphere of activity. 

His earliest efforts to explain his own individual experi- 
ence in the light of an articulate Weltenschauung resulted in 
an eclecticism derived from the various optimistic systems of 
universal harmony which characterise the Age of Enlight- 
enment. The specific nuance of his eclecticism was impart- 
ed by his essentially practical temperament; even in this early 
period of speculative enquiry he developed the conviction 
which imparted its peculiar colouring to all his subsequent 
thought, that “personality is a higher, harmonious unity of 
the two inseparable elements, nature and spirit, and only as 
such a unity can man be a judge and producer of values.” 
These systems no longer sufficed when once Schiller put be- . 
fore himself the question whether all human knowledge is not 
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tinged with anthropomorphism, whether what we hold to be 
truth is so macrocosmically. He was therefore led to en- 
guire into the capacity of the human mind to apprehend ul- 
timate truth and worked zealously to penetrate and assimi- 
late the doctrines recently proclaimed by Kant, yet always 
keeping his practical purpose in view. 

On the very threshold of critical philosophy we discov- 
er that what the naive mind supposes to be a real universe 
existing apart from any relation to a spiritual principle, is 
transformed into the product of consciousness; there is no 
reality, no objects for consciousness, except what its own ac- 
tivity has fashioned. The amorphous matter passively re- 
ceived in sensation is meaningless until it has received the im- 
press, so to speak, of the forms of mind. Schiller had no 
difficulty in understanding this fundamental point of trans- 
cendental idealism; but it is characteristic of his method that 
he does not linger on any theoretical justification of it, he ac- 
cepts the critique of theoretic reason as established by Kant 
and passes at once to apply the result in vindicating the idea 
which at all times formed the core of his thought and is the 
theme of all his tragedies, the idea of freedom. Freedom, 
in its widest sense, comes to be synonymous with the spon- 
taneity of mind in the creation of its objects, or, using other 
terminology, with the autonomy of consciousness. But the 
term consciousness is not unambiguous and if the expression 
“autonomy of consciousness” is to be taken as signifying the 
very essence of Schiller’s philosophy, we must be careful how 
we define it. We may regarde the matter from the point 
of view of the individual, of the human species, or we may 
be thinking of consciousness in general ‘‘das Bewusstsein 
tiberhaupt.” We must determine whether the predominance 
of any one of these three aspects gave a peculiar bent to 
Schiller’s thought; for although all three are necessary to 
comprise the whole range of criticism, yet the resultant ideal- 
ist Weltanschauung assumes a somewhat modified form ac- 
cording as one or other is emphasised. 

The key to the solution of our problem is again furnished 
by a consideration of Schiller’s character; his energetic tem- 
perament compelled him to attach highest importance to the: 
autonomy of the individual will, the self-determination of ev-- 
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ery individual human being, the power of each man to forge 
the data of destiny to his own liking. A very familiar quo- 
tation is that from a letter to his friend Korner “Truly no 
mortal man ever uttered a greater word than this of Kant, 
which is at the same time the content of his whole philoso- 
phy, ‘Determine yourself by yourself alone.’”’ Far more 
than any logical system, it was the demonstration of the en- 
hanced dignity of man, who, in virtue of his endowment with 
reason is a self-determinant being, that appealed to the poet 
of freedom. But it is noteworthy that “this grand idea of 
self determination” was not restricted by him to the sphere 
of morality; it is precisely the idea of autonomy that fur- 
nishes his own definition of the Beautiful. In the connection 
of aesthetic and morality we have a highly characteristic fea- 
ture of Schiller’s philosophy, and in it consists his most posi- 
tive contribution to the subject. We have already seen what 
an absolute separation of the aesthetic world from the world 
of common experience he made; the aesthetic world is in the 
strictest sence the creation of the artistic mind and is truer 
or more real than ordinary reality, because it contains no ad- 
mixture of elements outside mind. The raw material pre- 
sented to the senses can be transmuted into an object only by 
the activity of thought; and thus every object of consciousness 
represents an intimate union of matter and form, the fur- 
ther we penetrate into experience, the more we analyse ob- 
jects, so much greater importance we are compelled to as- 
cribe to the formal element, so much more does form alone 
constitute the object; yet it is for ever withheld from the 
human intellect to reach a point where matter is entirely re- 
solved into form. In ordinary experience then we are al- 
ways confronted with formed matter, whereas in aesthetic 
contemplation we dwell on the form alone, that is, on the ele- 
ment representing the pure activity of mind, which we may 
fittingly call freedom. Here, then, the material becomes 
transparent, it sinks into insignificance as far as its own right 
is concerned and receives value only as being organic to the 
representation of the idea; mind is here contemplating itself 
alone. 

This is the meaning of Schiller’s definition of the Beauti- 
ful as “Freedom in the Phenomenal.’”’ Only when judged aes- 
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thetically can objects be said to be free or self-determinant; 
both in theory and in practice phenomena are causally deter- 
mined; the reason for their existence lies in something other 
than themselves; they are heteronomous. It is only when, 
in contemplating phenomena, we can abstract from matter, 
as well as from all causal relation to a conception outside of 
themselves, that we can regard them as free; in this aesthetic 
contemplation form and the existence of the thing as an aes- 
thetic object are identical. It is the concurrence of these 
two conditions in a phenomenon that justifies us in apply- 
ing to it the predicate beautiful; firstly its existence must 
be capable of being resolved into pure form, and 
secondly, it must be self explaining, the law which de- 
termines its existence must be immanent in the object itself; 
Schiller is not content with speaking of autonomy, he calls the 
beautiful object heautonomous. He is even more explicit in 
his assertion of the objectivity of Beauty; he goes on to say: 
“The difference between two phenomena, one of which is en- 
tirely form and shows the absolute triumph of activity over 
matter, whilst the other is dominated by matter, remains, ev- 
en after the subject of judgment has been completely thought 
away.” 

These developments, contained in the Kallias letters, show 
how far Schiller had advanced beyond the Critique of Judg- 
ment. In them he proves that objects, from one point of 
view at least, may be entirely constituted of form, that is, of 
pure activity of mind. They show the ultimate point he 
reached in that direction of transcendental idealism which cul- 
minated in the philosophy of Hegel. But for Schiller such 
absolute resolution of objects into form was restricted to aes- - 
thetic experience; elsewhere, in both practice and theory some 
material admixture remains impenetrable to consciousness. 
The whole investigation proceeded from his dissatisfaction 
with Kant’s assertion of the mere subjectivity of Beauty. 

In order to satisfy his own conviction as an artist that 
it does really depend on some quality in things whether we 
judge them beautiful or not, he set out to search for some 
objective criterion of Beauty, which he formulated as ‘“Free- 
dom in the Phenomenal.” And this phenomenal autonomy or 
heautonomy, besides being, limited to aesthetic judgment, is. 
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further circumscribed by other reservations; thus he speaks 
of it as an importation into the object of the subject’s own 
personality, he even speaks of the aesthetic object as a per- 
son. We cannot fail to see that the limitation of absolute 
idealism, here admitted in principle, to aesthetic experience 
is a natural outcome of Schiller’s commonly thinkking of the 
individual consciousness and of his comparative neglect of “das 
Bewusstsein tiberhaupt.” The same insistence on individual 
consciousness explains also a certain inclination in him to re- 
gard aesthetic experience too exclusively as the special pre- 
rogative of a peculiarly constituted personality, although his 
clear insight into the necessity of an objective criterion pre- 
served him from the subjective oddities of the Romanticists. 


The line of thought started in the Kallias letters was left 
undeveloped. Instead of following up his significant sugges- 
tion Schiller turned himself to investigate a problem that con- 
cerned him more closely; how can art assist in the education 
of man to true freedom ? A special impetus was given by the 
events of the French Revolution. Here was an attempt to 
overthrow a state of society based on brute force and to sub- 
stitute for it a social order which should be the pure manifes- 
tation of reason. Yet no sooner were the ancient bonds bro- 
ken than the passions of men displayed themselves in all their 
naked ugliness. It seemed evident to Schiller that unaided 
reason would never be able to establish such a relation be- 
tween the individual and society that every man might with- 
out infringing the rights of others develop his personality to 
full intent; as long as the passions remained as brutally sel- 
fish as they are still, the most perfect construction of reason 
will be unable to withstand their attack. But is it necessary 
that passion should be immoral? He wrongly interpreted 
Kant’s position on this point, which is that passion is amoral; 
Schiller took amorality as being equivalent to immorality; it 
is indeed difficult to find the common denominator, in Kant’s 
system, of emotion and reason and if the latter alone is the 
cause of morality, the former is apt to be considered as the 
reverse of morality. This misunderstanding explains the 
well-known epigram 
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Gerne dien ich den Freunden doch tw’ich es leider mit Neigung 
Und so wurmt es mich oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft bin. 


and the resolution 


Da ist bein anderer Rat, du musst suchen sie zu verachten, 
Und mit Abscheu alsdann tun, was die Pflicht dir gebeut. 


The truth is that, as Kant himself pointed out in his criticism 
of Schiller’s essay on “Grace and Dignity” their standpoint is 
practically identical; both admit the amoral character of emo- 
tion. Now common experience shows us what is the usual 
quality of emotion; it is of such a kind that it.stands in pure 
opposition to reason. The problem to be solved is therefore 
to discover some means of refining or ennobling emotion, so 
that it becomes amenable to the form which reason must im- 
press upon it in order to constitute moral motive. The rap- 
prochement is brought about by aesthetic activity; art appeals 
to the emotional nature of man by symbolising a supra-sen- 
suous truth in a sensuous medium. In such activity the 
whole personality is involved; here and only here man is in 
the completest sense man. As we have explained above, the 
peculiar feeling induced in aesthetic activity is one of absolute 
freedom, that is of the complete domination of matter by the 
forms of reason. The individual whose life shows full con- 
formity between his natural impulses and the imperative of 
duty, whose life is therefore “Freedom in the Phenomenon,” 
in whom, although impulse may be present in abundance, it 
does not make its presence perceptible by antagonism to con- 
scious activity, such an individual we may correctly name “a 
beautiful soul,” his life is an aesthetic ideal in the strict sense 
of the term, it is ‘‘Freiheit in der Erscheinung”’’; it seems as if 
in his person the whole material of existence were resolvable 
into activity of mind. Now although “the beautiful soul” re- 
mains an ideal beyond the reach of human imperfection, yet 
aesthetic activity does really effect a transformation of the 
emotions; they become at least more and more analogous to 
reason, the dictates of reason, the imperative of duty, meet 
with less and less resistance; man approaches ever nearer the 
ideal of freedom. We see now clearly what is the business of 
the “aesthetic education of man;” by refining emotion it 
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makes it more succeptive of form, thus making the life of 
man more the product of reason, without killing emotion, thus 
making the individual more and more conform to the univer- 
sal, thus rendering the individual capable of becoming a mem- 
ber within an organic whole while yet retaining his own per- 
sonality. 


We see then how the whole of Schiller’s speculation is 
dominated by one outstanding idea, the idea of freedom; in 
his dramatic works it is exactly the same. In conversation 
with Eckermann, Goethe said, “Through all Schiller’s works 
runs the idea of freedom .... this idea assumed different 
forms as Schiller advanced in culture. In his youth it was 
physical freedom that concerned him, and which passed over 
into his poetry. But in later life, when he had physical free- 
dom enough, he passed on to ideal freedom, and I might al- 
most say that it was this ideal freedom that killed him, for 
it caused him to make demands on his physique which were 
too violent for his strength.” When Goethe further speaks 
of him as the poet of the ideal and adds that there is in that 
respect probably none like him in any literature, he has the 
same characteristic in mind. In his youth Schiller experienc- 
ed the bitterness created by ridiculous social conventions, by 
laws framed and administered to preserve the privileges and 
pander to the whims of a licentious monarch and a corrupt 
nobility; surrounded by depravity, he feasted his imagination 
on Rousseau’s romantic notions of a state of pristine inno- 
cence and unspoiled nature. So glaring a contrast between what 
actually was and what ought to be inspired him with a con- 
ception of freedom almost synonymous with subjective revolt 
against oppressive social institutions. There is something 
like a confusion of law with tyranny, of liberty with license, 
and the futility of endeavoring to uphold law by means of 
lawlessness is only dimly perceived. The idea of freedom as- 
sumes a deeper meaning in Don Carlos; it signifies liberty of 
thought and of religion and of action generally, such as is 
enjoyed by the citizen under a tolerant political constitution. 
Don Carlos is followed by a long pause in poetic productivity, 
during which Schiller devoted himself to historical and phil- 
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osophical studies. In the succeeding dramas the idea of 
freedom has a moral connotation, and signifies, as already 
explained, the autonomy of reason; the tragedy in them is the 
outcome of the failure of human nature to perfect such an or- 
dering of society in which the reasonable self-determination 
of the individual shall be possible. 


Goethe’s remark that “Through all Schiller’s works runs 
the idea of freedom” we have seen to hold good of both his 
philosophical essays and his poetic creations. But when we 
consider his life we recognise again the same source of action; 
few men possess the ardour and intensity of feeling he pos- 
sessed, he had in him stuff sufficient to make a hundred an- 
archists of, but his deep conviction of the superior power of 
reasonable will enabled him to give shape and direction to this 
brute force. The life of Schiller explains to some extent his 
enormous popularity among the less sophisticated of his na- 
tion; it enables them to corroborate the sincerity of his denun- 
ciations in tyrannos. The humble artisan will have heard at 
least snatches of his poet’s biography; he will have been told 
how the father prayed to the Being of beings that his son 
might gain the end which the common fate of poverty had 
withheld from himself; how in his youth it seemed as if the son 
were destined to a life of servitude but how, by an almost su- 
perhuman effort he wrenched himself loose from enslavement 
under the arbitrary and debauched ruler of his country; how 
then, severed from all who were near and dear to him, he was 
compelled to taste the bitterness of disappointed hopes, to live 
in concealment, sometimes not knowing whence to procure the 
next day’s food; how he remained undaunted by adversity and 
how his confidence in his power to fulfil his true mission nev- 
er wavered; how at length a kindly hand was extended and 
under the genial warmth of friendship the fountain of poetry 
within him again began to flow; how he utilised this respite 
from dire necessitousness to prepare himself for a vocation in 
life consistent with his endowments; how the most insidious 
of diseases simply redoubled his energy that he might wrench 
from a shattered physique strength enough to complete the 
work he had undertaken. That so much fierce passion should 
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at times have driven him to actions which can find a rubric 
only in a somewhat comprehensive moral code, is but natural. 
But his career as a whole represents an ideal of unswerving 
perseverence, such as has seldom been realised; no smiling for- 
tune evened his path, every step he took signified some obsta- 
cle overcome and the one constant motive was unselfish devo- 
tion to duty. It is not strange that the personality of Schil- 
ler should fascinate the doer of honest work, only such a man 
can indeed fully appreciate what this career involves. There 
is in it so much that is identical with the destiny of the de- 
pendent labourer wherever he is found; the power of one man 
to physically enslave numbers of his fellows is now-a-days a 
reality almost as much as in Schiller’s day; the superiority is 
derived now less than formally from that hazy mysticism 
which was content to regard the possessor of an ancient title 
as a divinely privileged being; yet the institutions of society 
are still imperfect enough to permit unscrupulous egoism to 
oppress those who are handicapped by honesty in their aspira- 
tions. The extent of this abuse of power is greater than 
many unsuspecting souls who have scarcely weathered life’s 
storms are willing to believe; it is a dire reality for millions 
and if these millions are not utterly destitute of self-respect 
they cannot be expected to listen to sermons on the virtue of 
contentment; they have a feeling, and rightly too, that con- 
tentment in face of admitted imperfection far from being a 
virtue is the greatest vice. Let us hope that whenever a 
Gessler arises the well-aimed shaft of a Tell will not be lacking 
to do him justice. Such discontent will always be present 
where man is clearly conscious of his worth as a human being. 
it will always accompany the feeling of the superiority of 
man’s moral nature. The respect for man as man, and the 
individual’s respect for himself are familiar enough to think- 
ers; but it is not sufficient that it shall remain simply a sys- 
tem of philosophy, it must be so incorporated into man’s emo- 
tional and rational constitution that his whole being revolts 
against any degrading of it. Nor must this transformation 
be confined to the sphere of individual emotions and will; it 
must so affect the general will that society will not tolerate 
any other treatment of its members than that which regards 
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them as ends in themselves. Such is the supreme merit of 
Schiller’s art; it presents to us in creatures of flesh and 
blood, a symbol of the divine in man and it does so in such 
a manner than this becomes a palpable reality to the multi- 
tude. It does not try to pacify man by means of a pleasant 
dream, like Romanticism; it does not like pessimism, teach 
apathetic resignation to what is necessarily wretched; it does 
not like materialism approximate man more and more to a 
natural product. Rather it is a healthy corrective of all these 
and has contributed in no small measure to that revival of the 
consciousness of human dignity, which, although often disfig- 
ured by vulgarities, is yet a characteristic mark of our own 
time. 
EK. W. PATCHETT. 


MECHANICAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 
THE BALANCE. 


In the development and progress of modern ideas it is 
necessary that we have, not only astronomical clocks, in fixed 
observatories, that shall mark the passage of time with extreme 
precision, it is also necessary that time-pieces of approxi- 
mately equal qualities shall be so constructed as to be carried 
from place to place. The whole present-day theory of British 
navigation may be said to rest upon the ability of the navi- 
gator to know, at any moment of the day, just what time is 
indicated by the mean time clock at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. We say British navigators, as French navigators 
would naturally go by the clock of their own national observa- 
tory at Paris; and similarly for other countries. 

The ship-chronometer, as it is called, is a superior clock 
which is intended and supposed to keep Greenwich mean 
time, and which is carried about over the seas in the ship to 
which it belongs. Of course many ships sailed over the great 
oceans before the invention of the chronometer, and many 
might do so to-day without a chronometer on board. But such 
navigation would be not only troublesome and onerous, it 
would be also dangerous and uncertain, as it was in former 
times. 

The navigator must, of necessity and for the sake of 
safety, know his place upon the ocean from day to day if he is 
to escape the hidden dangers that beset his course. The find- 
ing of his latitude is, in fair weather, a matter of no great 
difficulty. But it is otherwise with respect to his longitude. 
Without a chronometer various observations and long and 
tedious calculations become necessary—things which are car- 
ried out with difficulty and with ever-present liability to mis- 
takes. But with the chronometer it consists of little beyond 
marking the reading of the time-piece at the moment when 
the sun has reached the highest point in his daily course. 

So great, in fact, is the importance of the chronometer in 
the practice of modern navigation that the British Government 
has from time to time given large sums for the improvement 
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of the instrument. And one of the functions of the Royal 
Observatory is to test and regulate chronometers before their 
going to sea. 

Then again, every watch whether carried in the pocket, or 
pinned to a lady’s dress, or hidden away in a bracelet, is but a 
portable clock. And nowadays watches and public turret 
clocks are so plentiful and indicate the passing time so well 
that it is difficult to see why whole neighborhoods should still 
be disturbed by the unnecessary noise due to the rancorous 
clanging and ringing of church bells. 

The watch of superior manufacture is, in fact, a pocket 
chronometer and indicates time with a wonderful degree of 
accuracy, though not sufficient for the best work in astronomy 
or possibly navigation. 

Of necessity the governor of a portable clock must be such 
as to be independent of its position or orientation, or, in other 
words, it must do its work equally well in any plane in which 
it may happen to be placed. The balance fills these conditions, 
and is accordingly the universal governor for all kinds of port- 
able time-pieces. 

The balance may have a variety of forms, but in all cases 
it must be rigidly fixed to an axis which turns upon pivots at 
its ends. And thus the motion of the balance, unlike that of 
the pendulum, is always accompanied by friction. 

The oldest form of balance, and 
the first form of the clock governor, 
was a straight bar fastened at its mid- 
dle point to a pivoted axis about which 
the whole could turn at pleasure, and 
remain in any position given to it, as 
represented in the upper figure. To @ 
increase the momentum, small weights “ 
were hung from the parts of the bar, ie, 
which being notched along the top sae s 
retained the weights, w, w, in any position at which they 
were placed. 

On account of the weights being loose the balance of the 
first figure could be used only with the axis upright, and hence 
only on stationary clocks; and this is the form which it took 
in the old clocks of DeWyck’s time. 
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An improvement is to have the weights threaded on to the 
bar, like a nut on to a bolt, so that they may be moved out- 
wards or inwards by being rotated on the bar, and they will 
remain where they are put however the direction of the bar 
may be changed. This second balance is applicable to portable 
clocks. } 

The modern form of balance is that of a relatively heavy 
wheel, or rather rim of a wheel, united to the hub by light 
spokes. 

In all of these‘ cases the balance may 
turn on its axis in one continuous direction, 
after the manner of a revolving wheel, and 
the only thing that prevents it from doing 
so is the action of the escapement which will 
be explained hereafter. 

Now, a pendulum oscillates, when set in motion, by the 
action of gravity, altogether independently of the escapement, 
and one of the uses of the escapement is to overcome the fric- 
tion and resistance of the atmosphere and keep up the motion. 

And to accomplish the same thing with the balance, upon 
which gravity has no moving effect, a spring, called the har 
spring, is made use of. 

Hence it appears that the parts of the modern balance are 
1, the pivoted axis supporting the bar or wheel, 2, the bar or 
wheel, and 3, the hair spring. Let us consider these in order. 

1. The axis. The axis rotates on pivots at the ends so 
that there is always a certain amount of friction in the action 
of the balance. And although this friction can be reduced to 
a minimum by the use of small pivots turning in bearings made 
of some very hard material such as ruby or sapphire, yet it 
cannot be eliminated. 

Also, to prevent undue wear oil must be used in the bear- 
ings, and as the best oil deteriorates with use and exposure the 
friction is not invariable. Hence the pendulum, which moves 
without friction in itself, must necessarily be superior to the 
balance as a governor. 

2. The bar, or wheel, of the Balance. In all watches and 
marine clocks, as portable clocks are often called, the wheel 
form of balance is used, but in some of the best ship’s chrono- 
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meters a modified form of the bar is still employed, as it is 
believed to give better results along certain lines. 

The wheel or rim of the balance is the analogue of the 
bob of the pendulum, and should therefore be relatively heavy 
as compared with spokes or arms which join it to the hub. 

Any small section of the rim with a connecting spoke 
turns about a centre in the same way as a pendulum does 
in its oscillation, and has therefore a centre of oscillation. 
And these centres, for all the segments which make up the 
balance, lie on a circle which we may call the circle of oscilla- 
tion. The radius of this circle is the effective radius of the 
balance. | 

With all other things remaining the same, if we increase 
the effective radius the balance will, under the same impulse, 
move more slowly; and if we diminish this radius the motion 
of the balance will be accelerated. 

But if the small weights in the bar balance be moved out- 
wards the effective radius is increased, and if inwards it is 
decreased. And hence regulation is effected by moving the 
weights outwards when the clock is gaining time, or going too 
fast, and inwards when the clock is going too slow. 

This is the usual way of regulating a bar balance, but with 
a wheel balance other methods are commonly employed, and 
sometimes in conjunction with this. 

3. The hair-spring. This is a long delicate 
spring coiled into a flat helix. 

It is fastened at its inner end into a collar 
which fits on the shaft or axis with sufficient 
closeness to prevent it from shifting by any 
action of the spring, but so that its position 
may be changed if necessary in order to adjust the spring. At 
its outer end it is pinned to a stud in the frame of the machine. 

This spring holds the balance in a position of rest, or a 
neutral position in relation to the frame. If the balance be 
moved from this position, in either direction, and let go, the 
tension of the spring brings it back to the neutral position; 
but the momentum of the balance carries it past this position 
nearly as far on the other side, and thus the balance oscillates 
back and forth, somewhat after the manner of the pendulum, 
until it is brought to rest by friction on the pivots and atmo- 
spheric resistance. 
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With the hair-spring the balance moves more definitely 
and is much less under the disturbing influence of the escape- 
ment than where no spring is present, so much so, in fact, that 
a portable clock without a hair-spring would at the present 
day be regarded as an ancient curiosity. 

The force, which brings the pendulum back to the vertical 
after it has been displaced, is not quite proportional to the 
angle through which it has been displaced, and through which 
it must turn to reach the vertical again. And this is the cause 
of the circular errot. But in the case of the balance, the ten- 
sion of the hair-spring is exactly proportional to the amount 
of bending, or to the angle through which the balance has 
turned away from neutral position or, in other words, the force 
of restitution is exactly proportional to the angular displace- 
ment. So that in the balance there is nothing corresponding 
to the circular error in the pendulum, and the time of oscilla- 
tion is independent of the angle through which the balance 
swings. In this one respect, and probably in this alone, the 
balance has a superiority over the pendulum. 

Thermometric error. Change of temperature has no 
effect whatever upon the force of gravity under whose action 
a pendulum swings, but it has a decided influence over the hair- 
spring of the balance, for a spring of any kind is somewhat 
weaker at a high temperature than at a low temperature. And 
other things being the same, the time of the oscillation of the 
balance varies with the strength of the hair-spring, so that 
the balance will swing more slowly in warm weather than it 
will in cold weather. 

Also, when the balance expands, as it does under a rise 
of temperature, the rim is carried outwards by the expansion 
of the spokes, and the effective radius is thus increased, and 
the balance, on account of the increase in its momentum, 
swings more slowly; while the opposite effect follows a reduc- 
tion of temperature. 

On both of these accounts a watch, which keeps correct 
time at a mean temperature, will lose when the temperature 
rises, and gain when the temperature falls, or will lose in sum- 
mer and gain in winter. 

Comvensation of the balance. We have seen that the 
effects of a change of temperature upon the hair-spring and 


upon the arms of the balance act in the same direction, that is 
4 
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they both tend to make the watch gain, or to make it lose, as 
the case may be. And this is according to the natural and 
unchangeable order of things. 

If these two sources of error could be so arranged as to 
oppose and neutralize one another, the variation due to change 
of temperature might be largely if not wholly overcome. 

From the delicacy and nature of the hair-spring it is not 
easy to see how any effective change could well be made in it, 
so that if anything is to be done we must give our attention to 
the rim of the balance. 

Let two thin strips of metal, one of brass and the other of 
steel, be soldered together throughout 


their whole length, and be bent into BreSSs 

a semicircular form, with the brass on qtee) 

the outside, as in the figure where the 

dark part denotes steel and the light he}l+e 
brass. A B 


Now, under a rise of temperature brass expands more 
than steel in the proportion of 87 to 53, so that the outer side 
of the curved bar will expand more than the inner, and the bar 
will become more curved. On the other hand when the tem- 
perature falls the outside of the bar will contract more than 
the inside and the bar will become less curved, or will tend to 
straighten out. 

And thus, if the end A be fixed, the end B will move in- 
wards towards h under a rise of tempera- 
ture, and will move outwards towards c 
under a fall of temperature. 

Now consider the balance figured here- 
with. 

The rim is formed of a compound bar 
of brass and steel, with the brass on the 
outside, and is cut through at opposite A © 
points, close to the arm, as clearly shown in DPD 
the illustration. 

The semicircular bar AB, when warmed, will increase its 
curvature and bring B inwards towards the centre. For 
similar reasons D will also move toward the centre. These 
movements tend to diminish the effective radius of the balance 
and thus accelerate the oscillations. 
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On the other hand, with a reduction of temperature both 
B and D will move outwards thus tending to increase the 
effective radius of the balance and to retard the oscillations. 
And if matters be properly arranged, these changes, which are 
directly opposed to those of the hair-spring, may be made to 
correct the latter almost completely. 

For greater effect the arcs of the balance carry small 
weights, and by shifting these weights, which must be so care- 
fully done as not to disturb the equilibrium of the balance, the 
compensation may be varied at will between certain limits. 

Where weights are not employed the arcs of the rim are 
usually loaded with heavy screws,:as represented in the figure, 
and some little variation may be made in the compensation by 
screwing these inwards or outwards. 

A steel hair-spring weakens, not in proportion to the rise 
in temperature, but at an increasing rate. So that an amount 
of compensation that would serve between 20°F. and 60°F. 
would not be sufficient for temperatures far above 60°F., such 
as 100°F. say, and probably no compensation that could be 
devised would be applicable to all temperatures. 

For pocket watches these secondary sources of variation 
are usually ignored in the presence of greater sources arising 
from continual changes in position during the day, and a fixed 
position during the night. But in the chronometer, where 
change of position is avoided as much as possible by placing 
the machine in gimbals so as to have the dial upwards and 
horizontal, it is well to consider and correct every source of 
error in as far as it is possible to do so. 

For this purpose glass hair-springs have 
sometimes been employed, as the weakening of a 
glass spring, under a rise of temperature, is 
more uniform in character than that of a steel 
one. 

Mr. Dent, the celebrated chronometer maker of London, 
from his experiments with a glass hair-spring, arrived at the 
following results :— 

A balance that at 32°F. made 3606 swings in an hour, 
made 3598.5 swings at 66°F ., and 3599 at 100°F. The irregu- 
larity, or seeming irregularity, of action is here very appar- 
ent, as the balance would naturally be supposed to swing more 
slowly at 100°F. than at 66°F., while the reverse is the case. 
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If this balance were properly adjusted to keep time at 32°F. 
it would lose about 3 minutes a day at 66°F., which is more 
than a dozen times the amount that a clock with a common iron 
Wire seconds pendulum would lose in the same time and under 
the same conditions. 


Various attempts have been made to introduce a secondary 
compensation which would take care of the increased rate of 
weakening of the hair-spring as the weather gets warmer, but 
although some of these appear to act remarkably well, they are 
not founded upon any really scientific principle, and they are 
not perfect. And probably perfection under the circumstances 
is too much to expect. 

The one illustrated here- 
with, and which was invented 
by Mr. Dent, has so far given 
the best results. 

AB is a compound bar hav- 
ing brass below and steel above. 
On the upper side of this, and at equal distances from the axis 
a, are fastened two compound bars, having the form of the 
letter U, and with brass on the inside and steel on the outside. 





The free ends of the U-shaped bars carry upright pins 
upon which the weights w, w are threaded. When the tem- 
perature rises the principal bar AB curls upwards, carrying 
the U-bars and weights upwards and inwards; and the U-bars 
themselves tend to straighten and thus to carry the weights 
further inwards, thus diminishing the moment of the balance 
so as to accommodate itself to the diminished tension of the 
spring. 

The compensation may be varied by shifting the weights 
to lower or higher positions on the pins. For the higher the 
weights are the greater will be their motion, and the nearer 
they will approach the centre, under a given rise of tempera- 
ture. 


The regulation, with this balance, is effected by the 
screws s, S which have heavy heads. By screwing these in- 
wards the moment of the balance is diminished and it swings 
‘more quickly, while the opposite effect is produced by drawing 
the screws outwards. 
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The hair-spring, h, is in the form of a cylindrical helix, 
which after being once adjusted is not afterwards interfered 
with. 

Watches which are carried about upon the person are sub- 
ject to constant change of position during the day, with a rest 
in one position during the night. If the balance of the watch 
is truly “balanced’”—a condition which every watch-maker 
tries to obtain—that is if, when the hair-spring is detached 
from the stud which holds it, the balance and attached spring 
will remain at equilibrium in any position in which it may be 
placed, these alternations from movement to rest should not 
affect the time-keeping to any serious extent. 

But if, as is quite commonly the case, the balance has a 
slightly heavy side, the watch will gain time when so situated 
that this heavy side is downwards when the balance is in 
neutral position, and will lose time if so situated that the heavy 
side is upwards with the balance in neutral position. 

As a consequence the majority of watches have a rate 
which is slightly different when the watch is carried from 
what it is when the watch is at rest. 

The efforts made to correct this have given rise to what 
has been called the tourbilon escapement, although it has 
nothing whatever to do with the escapement. The tourbilon is 
an arrangement by which the balance and scape wheel with 
all the parts of the escapement, are carried around upon a 
rotating platform, so that the balance takes all positions pos- 
sible in one or a few minutes, the effect being somewhat the 
same as if the whole watch were rotating about an axis 
through its shortest dimension. 

In this way the gains and losses due to changing positions 
are mutually neutralized in their effects, giving rise to an 
invariable average. 

The tourbilon introduces more complication in the con- 
struction of the watch, but it is said to make for greater accu- 
racy in the running of the watch and therefore for greater 
satisfaction to the carrier. 

N. F. DUPUIS. 


THE ALLEGED DILATORINESS OF HAMLET. 


HE alleged tardiness of Hamlet in obeying the command 
to revenge the murder of his father is a time-worn 
theme. Many authorities have discussed the question from 
different points of view and from the controversy there has 
grown a feeling that Hamlet was irresolute by nature, much 
given to meditation, sluggish in perception, slow in action, 
moody and (in the opinion of some) even cowardly. I have 
not such a conception of Hamlet’s character. On the con- 
trary I believe that the tragedy discovers him to have been 
quick to determine and prompt to act. I do not find any- 
where any avoidable delay in obeying the Ghost’s behests, and 
indeed I cannot see that he could have done otherwise than he 
did, unless indeed he had rushed from the interview with the 
Ghost and plunged his sword in the body of the King. But 
That would be scann’d 
A villain kills my father; and for that, 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 
O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

I do not propose to do more than refer to the view of 
Ritson in 1783, followed by others, amongst them the poet 
Campbell, viz., that Hamlet had to justify himself to the 
world before striking the blow, justify himself with some- 
thing more than a ghost-story that nobody would have be- 
lieved. Nor from my point of view need I trouble about the 
pathos of Hamlet’s position in that by killing the King he 
would have removed from earth the only person besides him- 
self that knew of the strange, foul, and unnatural murder; and 
would thus have destroyed corroboration of the crime and 
have demolished justification for his own subsequent action. 
Hamlet, too, excused what tardiness there was on the ground 
that he had to ascertain if the Ghost had spoken truly, 

The spirit I have seen 


May be the devil........ yea and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this. 
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These three points, as causes necessitating delay, have always 
seemed to me unanswered and unanswerable, and on this ac- 
count I mention them, though they are but indirectly relevant 
to the argument of this article. 


One thing is quite clear. Hamlet was not dilatory or tar- 
dy or irresolute by nature. On the other hand he was reso- 
lute, energetic and prompt. Turn over the leaves of the play 
and there is not found a single instance of anything respecting 
Hamlet but quick determination and swift execution, with 
some meditations interposed. When the nightly visitations of 
the Ghost are first reported to Hamlet his prompt reply is, 
“T will watch To-Night,” and he does. There is no tardiness 
here. Again Hamlet’s conduct when he does see the Ghost is 
surely prompt enough to satisfy the most exacting critic. “It 
will not speak,” he says, “then I will follow it... .Ido 
not set my life at a pin’s fee . . . Goon I'll follow thee . 
Unhand me Gentlemen; by heaven I’ll make a ghost of him 


thatlets me.” This, surely, is promptitude in excelsis. Note 
also, after the interview with the Ghost, Hamlet’s instant de- 


termination “to put an antic disposition on” (a happy thought, 
all things considered); not to rush away and kill the King 
(for a reason to appear shortly). 


I do not wish unduly to labour the point or I would place 
stress on the estimate so readily formed of the spying pro- 
cess of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and Hamlet’s consequent 
treatment of them. At the very outset he murmurs “Nay 
then, I have an eye of you” and he blocks their spying by get- 
ting much out of them, whereas they get nothing out of him. 
I feel, too, that it is unnecessary to urge at length Hamlet’s 
conduct respecting the players (where we find him beginning 
his revenge). Surely nothing could be more prompt, energe- 
tic, and resolute than the determination to utilise the players 
to “catch the conscience of the King.” He wrote the play- 
scene, he conducted the rehearsals, he instructed the actors; 
and so anxious was he that there should be no hitch or slip 
that he commanded “Speak the speech I pray you as I pro- 
nounced it to you’”’; an emphasis that even our best actors have 
over-looked. Where is there dilatoriness, tardiness, or slug- 
gishness in all this? 
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There is no love-scene in the play of Hamlet; but there is 
the beginning of one (“Soft you now! the fair Ophelia ! 
Nymph! in thy orisons be all my sins remember’d’’). But 
how sudden and energetic the change! ‘“Where’s your fa- 
ther?” asks Hamlet with the skill of an astute cross-examin- 
ing counsel. Then comes Ophelia’s docile little lie. ‘“At home 
my lord.” Here is a revelation to the prince. The woman 
Hamlet loved (“forty thousand brother could not with all their 
quantity of love make up my sum.’’) is in league with the 
schemers, with the two “lawful espials” behind the 
arras. Let it be remembered that a chief characteristic of 
Hamlet is his sincerity (“Seems, Madam; nay it is. I know 
not seems.”) What then does he? There is no delay, no 
shilly-shallying. He casts off the woman with cruelty as 
prompt as wanton, with treatment as resolute as brutal. There 
is no hesitation; his action is decisive and determining. The 
woman is lost to him for ever, she who had been his morning 
star, the sun-rise of his life. 


Hamlet’s speedy response to the request that he should 
see his mother does not indicate any irresolution, but quite the 
reverse; while his conduct from beginning to end of that most 
marvelous of all dramatic interviews, was prompt and energe- 
tic throughout, down to the most minute incidents. The 
murder of Polonius was certainly prompt. Whether Hamlet 
thought the intruder were Polonius, or the King, or anyone 
else, it was sufficient for his quick judgment that someone 
had dared to invade the sanctity of a son’s confidential con- 
ference with his mother, and the “wretched, rash, intruding 
fool” paid the penalty for his rashness. 


Take thy fortune; 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger 


If Hamlet thought the intruder was the King the promptitude 
of his action could not be surpassed; Here is the sequence: 
the Ghost, the players, the play, ‘“‘a rat, a rat.” 


Further, what alert judgment there was in discerning the 
purposes of the dispatch to England! “I see a cherub that sees 
them” he told the King in his own quaint phrasing; and to the 
Queen, he said | 
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It shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them to the moon. 


The decision was quick, the performance prompt. Here is 
Hamlet’s own description of what took place on board ship: 


Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them; had my desire, 
Finger’d their packet, and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again; making so bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio,— 
O royal knavery! an exact command, 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health and England’s too, 
With ho! such bugs and goblins in my life, 

That, on the supervise, no leisure bated 

No, not to stay the grinding of an axe. 

My head should be struck off. 

Hor. Is’t possible ? 

Ham. Here’s the commission: read it at more leisure. 
But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed? 

Hor. I beseech you. 

Ham. Being thus be-netted round with villainies.— 

Or I could make a prologue to my brain, 

They had begun the play,—I sat me down; 
Devised a new commission; wrote it fair; 

An earnest conjuration from the King, 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

That on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not shriving time allowed. 


It would require Sam Weller’s “pair o’ patent double mil- 
lion magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra power” to detect 
any sluggish judgment, dilatoriness, tardiness, or irresolution 
in this action. 

Again, Hamlet’s ruse to get aboard the pirates’ ship and 
so achieve “fa sudden and strange return to Denmark” shows 
perception as alert as the execution is prompt; and it is fol- 
lowed by instant determination to see the King, as his letter 
shows; “I am set naked on your kingdom. Tomorrow shall I 
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beg leave to see your kingly eyes.” The remainder of the 
play shows the same promptitude; the scene at the grave- 
side and Hamlet’s immediate acceptance of the challenge to 
fence, notwithstanding advice and opportunity to delay. 
Here then is a prince whose every action discovers quick 
judgment and determination followed by prompt and resolute 
performance. Is there not some explanation of the one in- 
stance of alleged tardiness that has caused the character of 
Hamlet to be a matter of so much controversy ? I think there 
is. It seems to me that there has ever been a too-ready as- 
sumption that the form the revenge was to take was the mur- 
der of the King; murder for murder, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth. I do not admit this, or even that the revenge was to 
be achieved by Hamlet’s own hands. There is nothing in the 
Ghost’s injunctions to warrant the assumption that one mur- 
der was to be avenged by another. The retribution might 
take another form and be performed by means, instruments, 
and agencies of Hamlet’s choosing, directing, and devising, and 
not by his own hands. He might direct, others perform. And 
this is precisely what was done. To have rushed off and 
slain the King would have been the low and mean revenge of 
the common assassin. To an introspective philosopher, such 
as Hamlet, that course would seem merely to deprive the King 
of the consciousness that his sin was found out. What re- 
venge for Hamlet would there have been in that ? Except 
of course the “something after death” in which Hamlet and 
all of us believe. Hamlet’s sensitiveness demanded a more 
excruciating revenge. He therefore (and without delay or 
dilatoriness) hit upon the device of the play that by the very 
cunning of the scene would so strike the King’s soul that he 
would proclaim his malefactions as by his conduct he did. The 
‘“mouse-trap” succeeded. The King was frighted with false 
fire. He saw acted before his own eyes the foul and unna- 
tural murder himself had committed; acted in the play he knew 
that Hamlet had provided for him. The hot iron is searing his 
vitals; the agony of a burning conscience is distracting his 
very being; he realises that Hamlet knows all. The murder 
is cut, spoken with most miraculous organ. None of this 
could have happened had Hamlet killed the King. His re- 
venge is complete and he is able to say “let the stricken deer 
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go weep.” He safely leaves the rest to the whirligig of 
events. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. No one can argue 
that the killing of the King was not present to Hamlet’s mind. 
There are many passages that show he considered such a 
course the natural period to his revenge, not a portion of it 
but a consequence. The only trace of tardiness by Hamlet 
is in the fact that he did not denounce the King immediately 
after the play scene and finish the whole business before he 
was whisked off to England. But there was a reason for his 
not so doing, viz., his mother. The Ghost had commanded him 
not to let his soul contrive aught against his mother. Ham- 
let could not denounce his uncle’s villainy without exposing his 
mother’s sin. He therefore stayed his hand, the only time 
he did so. He knew, however, after the discovery he had 
made by the play that the deposition and death of the King 
were in sight. Ultimately the death of the King was essential to 
the safety of Hamlet, as was the death of Hamlet to the safety 
of the King. Ido not pay much attention to Hamlet’s self- 
depreciation and self-reproachings They are the natural 
complainings that events do not move fast enough. Indeed, 
in one instance (Act II, sc ii, 1 604 et seq.) the complainings 
urge the play that is to catch the conscience of the King, 
and show clearly that Hamlet’s plan was that the revenge 
should precede the death. I pass by the speech “Now might 
I do it pat” as a mere incident as Hamlet is on the way to his 
mother’s closet and if the emphasis be on the “I,” thus; “Now 
might I do it pat” it suggests the idea of agency in the acts 
of revenge up to that point. 

I am unfortunate in not having the entire support in my 
contention of Professor A. C. Bradley, undoubtedly the high- 
est living authority on matters Shakespearean. His work, 
Shakespearean Tragedy, shows indeed we are in entire con- 
currence respecting the view that Hamlet is by no means rep- 
resented as a man naturally inactive or irresolute. In corres- 
pondence with me, however, he says, that he cannot say he is 
convinced on the point raised by me _ He gives what seem to 
him two fatal objections, viz., in his own words: 


1. I do not find evidence in the play that Hamlet’s ‘revenge’ 
meant anything to him except his killing the murderer, while 
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it is clear that it did mean that. I cannot explain this fact 
on your view. If Shakespeare meant what you take him to 
mean, why is this nowhere indicated in his speeches? There 
is no sign, for instance, that the play scene was arranged to 
torment the murderer. It was arranged, ostensibly, to satisfy 
Hamlet’s doubts; and on this satisfaction, action was to follow. 


2. Why does it not follow? Because,, I should answer, of that 
peculiar state of mind which is displayed in the solioquies (and 
elsewhere) and the purpose of these soliloquies is to display 
this state of mind. Why does Shakespeare emphasise it so 
persistently, if his idea of Hamlet corresponded with yours 
And if it so corresponded, why does he not represent it in these 
soliquies? It would have been perfectly easy to do so. I 
respectfully submit to you that it is not really possible to con- 
ceive them as ‘natural complainings’ that events do not move 
fast enough. Surely they are largely self-reproaches at the 
fact that a deed is not done, the deed being always imagined 
as the killing of the murderer.” 


I feel the temerity of not being able to see eye to eye 
with so able and just a critic as Professor Bradley on the 
points raised. It seems to me that there was something more 
intended in the play-scene than to saitsfy Hamlet’s doubts. 
That such satisfaction was purposed is certain. Hamlet’s 
speeches do not always clearly indicate his thoughts or states 
of mind, but his words about the play as a means of satisfying 
his doubts are not only clear but emphatic. Yet his utterance 
is equally clear and emphatic en a further point. The play’s 
the thing, he tells us, to catch the conscience of the King. 
Why should Hamlet trouble himself about the King’s con- 
science, if all he wanted was to satisfy his own doubts, con- 
sistent only with the view that if and when satisfied instant 
assassination would follow ? He expected, as I understand 
him, that if the Ghost had spoken truly the conscience of the 
King would be touched to which I can attach no other meaning 
than that remorse should and would follow. It is conceiva- 
ble that at first, that is immediately after the ghost scene, 
Hamlet may have had the sole notion of assassination to satis- 
fy his revenge, and that after the play scene there was added 
thereto the idea that in prolonged remorse was a keener re- 
lish of revenge than in an immediate and sudden assassination. 
And does not the play scene succeed in this respect as well in 
resolving Hamlet’s doubts ? Otherwise, what is the meaning ~ 
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of “Why, let the stricken deer go weep.” Is it not equivalent 
to saying “He knows I know; let it work.” Yes, indeed the 
“mouse trap” does succeed in this respect, The King rushes 
fury blind from the play and immediately we find him groan- 
ing in spirit: 

“O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon it, 

A brothers’ murder” 


Ce ee) 


O wretched ;state! O bosom black as death 
O limed soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged! 


Surely the stricken deer is weeping. 


I feel the force of Professor Bradley’s objection that Ham- 
let does not refer in the Soliloquies to the remorse of the mur- 
derer as a factor in the revenge and that it would have been 
very easy for Shakespeare to have done so. But Hamlet is 
purposely represented as an enigma, and Shakespeare (as 
Goethe often did) may have intentionally refrained from fore- 
shadowing everything. At any rate Hamlet undoubtedly 
postponed the conclusion of his revenge (which as already said 
was thedeath of the King) for reasons sufficient to himself, 
though nowhere divulged. It is evident indeed from the clos- 
et scene with his mother that he had decided to postpone the 
finish of the business, as is evident from the counsel he gives 
his mother respecting her future conduct, and also from his 
virtual acquiescence in the trip to England What reason 
could there be for the delay in the execution of the deed he 
soliquised about except that the striken deer should longer 
weep ? I emphasise also that in the scene with his mother, 
not one word is uttered respecting the assassination of the 
King. And yet what was his frame of mind ? Surely if he 
had any immediate murderous attempt in view he could not 
have restrained an allusion when he had just said 

Now could I drink hot blood 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look upon. 

A deed had to be done; why did it not follow ? It seems 
to me that the answer may be summarised thus: Hamlet in 
grief at the death of his father has a still greater grief in the 
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marriage of his mother There is a yet deeper agony by the 
discovery to him by the Ghost of his father’s murder To sat- 
isfy his doubts of the story he devises a play-scene that shall 
have the double purpose of satisfying his doubts, and (if and 
when they are satisfied) of setting to work the conscience 
of the King. The device succeeds. The remorse of the 
murderer follows. Hamlet allows it time to work, the en- 
venomed foil preventing the conclusion of his plans. As a 
reason for the delay in compassing the King’s death surely 
something more than Hamlet’s “peculiar frame of mind’’ is 
required and in the absence of anything more relevant, I res- 
pectfully submit the one here set forth. 

How, then, it may be asked, has the notion arisen that Ham- 
let was dilatory and irresolute? A sufficient explanation is in 
the great number of soliloquies with which the play is over- 
burdened On every opportunity and on the slightest provo- 
cation Hamlet communes with himself. The hasty marriage 
of his mother brings out “Oh! that this too too solid flesh”; 
after converse with the players there is “O what a rogue’; 
awaiting developments we have “To be or not to be’; again, 
after the play comes ““Tis now the very witching time’; while 
he contrives when being hurried off to England to be alone 
for a few moments for no other purpose than to recite ““How 
all occasions,” These soliloquies, it must be remembered, are 
of literary excellence, pregnant with deep meaning attractive- 
ly set out. They impress the mind and appeal strongly to the 
heart. It is not remarkable that at first the reader or wit- 
ness of the acting of the tragedy is more affected by the soli- 
loquies than by anything else in the drama. Hamlet’s char- 
acter is thus thrust into the back ground and is much misun- 
derstood. He is regarded as one given to self-communing, a 
brooding philosopher, without energy. In remembering what 
he said people are apt to over-look what he did. Reverse the 
process. Take away the soliloquies and what is left? Ham- 
let’s conduct. Actions speak louder than words, and if we 
notice what Hamlet did rather than what he said I challenge 
anyone to find in all Shakespeare (excepting perhaps Macbeth) 
a character more prompt, resolute and energetic. 
| I trust I have made by position clear. The command to 

Hamlet to avenge was not necessarily a command to assassin- 
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ate. He elected to proceed otherwise and his vengeance was. 
satisfied when by the play he informed the King that he knew 
of the crimes that had been committed. The killing of the 
King was natural and necessary though subsidiary to the re- 
venge. There was no dilatoriness in carrying out the plan 
of revenge, conceived in an instant and achieved with rapidi-- 
ty. Hamlet was true to his promise to the Ghost: 

Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love, 


May sweep to my revenge. 
WM. TRANT. 


Regina. 


THE KING AND HIS COUNCILLORS: PROLEGOMENA 
TO A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





RISTOTLE’S gift for enunciating the obvious led him to 
declare upon occasion that to understand anything one 
must have some knowledge of its origin. And to-day, as at 
the time when Aristotle delivered his lectures, it is the obvious 
which escapes attention. From the historian’s point of view, 
few more striking illustrations of this are to be found than the 
general character of the discussion which has within the last 
two years centred round the function and the privileges of the 
House of Lords. The arguments employed by partisans and 
opponents alike reveal from time to time a remarkable ignor- 
ance of the history of the institution which is being scruti- 
nized. And historical considerations are plainly important, 
because the Upper House bears even now a stamp impressed 
upon it by the conditions which governed the early stages of 
its development. A moment’s reflection suffices to make this 
apparent. 

Upon what grounds does a Peer base his claim to a seat in 
the House? Lords Temporal rely upon the so-called ‘Privilege 
of Peerage’ which means the hereditary right to receive a writ 
of summons. And almost within living memory this right was 
supposed to go hand in hand with tenure of land from the 
Crown ‘by barony.’? In the case of the Lords Spiritual it is 
impossible (pace Bishop Stubbs)? to deny the accuracy of the 
orthodox legal view that ‘they are Lords of Parliament in vir- 
tue of the ancient baronies attached to their dignities.’ The 
title, then, of temporal and spiritual peers is plainly based on 
tenure: in other words, the House itself preserves the leading 
characteristic of society in the feudal stage. 

Again, consider the jurisdictional function of the House. 
Long usage has rendered this so familiar to many of us that it 





1Lords’ Report upon the Dignity of a Peer, ii. 241. 
2Constitutional History, § 123. On the contrary. Rotult Parliamen- 


. torum No. 6 of year 11 Ric. II. cf. Pike, History of the House of Lords, 


156-160. 
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has been reserved for continental historians like Gneist and 
Biidinger to voice due surprise at a fusion so remarkable of the 
legislative and the judicial sides of government.’ But this is 
merely a relic of feudalism, an heritage from the days when a 
single curia consisting of a suzerain surrounded by the vassals 
owing him suit and service, constituted the sole source of jus- 
tice and legislation. Lastly, look at that remarkable privilege 
still enjoyed by every peer—the right of personal access to the 
Sovereign. This is nothing else than a visible sign of the inti- 
macy of relation between the feudal monarch and his imme- 
diate vassals. Instances such as these might be multiplied, 
but enough has been said to show first, that certain character- 
istics of the House of Lords have reference to a condition of 
society sufficiently remote from our own to make them unin- 
telligible without conscious effort; secondly, that if we desire 
to investigate the origin of the House, it is to the early history 
of English feudalism, and in particular to its central point, the 
early history of the feudal monarchy, that we must turn our 


attention. 
Le: 


At the time when the English commenced their systema- 
tic conquest of Britain, kingship was already long established 
among them. So much is plain from the earliest surviving 
fragments of their poetry. This kingship was, however, of a 
peculiar character. Though Child of the Gods and Head of 
the People, the early monarch found his authority subject to 
well defined limitations prescribed by custom and etiquette. 
The tie which binds his subjects to him is one of blood: he is 
regarded rather as the Leader of the Kin than as their master. 
There is a very definite conception of the duty owed by the 
king to his people:* and in the last resort his influence seems 
largely dependent upon the nature of his relations with the 
hereditary nobility which constitutes his peod or group of 
councillors, civil and military. While it is not unlikely that 








8Though every member of the Upper House is still entitled to share 
in this function, it is now “by tacit agreement left in the hands of those 
members who are past or present holders of high judicial office.” 


4Beowulf 3180 seq. Widsith, 11. 
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royal authority tended to increase during the two centuries of | 
disorder which witnessed the subjugation of the Brythons, yet 
its early triumph is mainly attributable to three great move- 
ments: the conversion of the English; the consolidation of 
their kingdoms; the coming of the Northmen. I shall proceed 
to consider each of these three movements, and to indicate in 
the briefest manner its effects upon the growth of feudal 
kingship and feudal vassalage. 


Under the leadership of St. Augustine and his successors, 
the Church worked mainly from the upper classes of society 
downwards to the rank and file. Resting as she did in large 
measure upon the support of the powers that be, she was prone 
to extol their authority; blending with her teaching of royal 
responsibility a reverence for the royal power which could not 
fail to become a factor in politics.» The tendency was, more-. 
over, strengthened by the impulse towards centralization re- 
sulting from the system of ecclesiastical organization. For 
the first few years, it seems, the boundaries of dioceses and of 
kingdoms were continuous, but this was soon altered. The 
great primate Theodore of Tarsus deliberately set himself to 
counteract the centrifugal tendency by multiplying the prelates 
and dividing the sees. Thus he compassed that union of 
peoples under the primacy of Canterbury which prepared the 
way for a union of kingdoms under ‘the right line of Cerdic.’ 

The process by which this latter event was brought about 
deserves attention. From the end of the sixth century on- 
wards there had been a struggle between the various kingdoms 
for political supremacy. The honorary title of Brytenwealda, 
which seems to correspond in many ways with the Irish Ard 
Ri, changed hands with bewildering frequency. But before 
the end of the seventh century, order commences to emerge 
from chaos: hegemony is now disputed by three competitors 
only, the great kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. 
The struggle, however, was not yet over, and before its conclu- 
sion, the prevailing political unrest had affected the monarchy 





5Cf. Bede, Hist. Eccles. 1. 25. 29. 830. Laws of Alfred, 49. 7. Lieber- 
mann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 44. 
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in two ways: first, by emphasizing its military aspect, thus 
rendering it more independent of the peod; secondly, by help- 
ing to initiate a rudimentary feudalism. 

At a very early stage in Germanic history, it may be re- 
membered, there had existed a class of men whose relations 
with their lord, though intimately personal, were not primarily 
those of blood kinship. That strongest of all ties which bound 
the comes to his princeps, the thegn to his hlaford, consisted 
rather in the oath of allegiance than in community of blood. 
Now in the years of strife which followed the conquest of 
England, ‘t was the thegns who were primarily responsible for 
the triumph of a successful king, and they reaped their reward 
in the shape of land-grants. To faithful warriors were as- 
signed tracts of territory as reward and retaining fee, on 
condition that cultivation was properly upkept thereon. At 
first strictly personal, these grants tended to become heredi- 
tary, and in this way there grew up a landed class whose power 
and prestige were intimately connected with the prosperity of 
the monarchy in whose service they discovered their readiest 
path to advancement. Further, the introduction of Christian- 
ity had placed at the king’s disposal a body of learned mass- 
thegns, equally useful as finance ministers and diplomatists. 
These men also received their share of royal land grants: and 
beside the gesithcund man holding land, there is found the 
godcund man similarly endowed. Thus was there introduced 
a new aristocratic principle, that of royal service, which gradu- 
ally transtormed the older principle of nobility based upon 
sanctity of blood.” The king now bulks so largely in the state 
that from being the chief of kindred he has become the foun- 
tain of honour. To be the king’s servant is to be other men’s 
master. The new aristocracy being territorialized, there has 
emerged one primary element of feudalism, the beneficiwm, or 
grant of land by the king to his peod in recognition of their 








SLaws af Ine, 68. 64. Liebermann op. cit. i, 118. 


™In Eddius, Life of S. Wilfred (Raine I. 32) there is a passage which 
shows cleariy how the two principles of nobility of blood and nobility of 
office might exist for long side by side: Principesquoque saeculares, viri 
nobiles, filios suos ad erudiendum sibi dederunt, ut aut Deo servirent, si 
eligerent: aut adultos, si maluissent, regi armatos commendaret. 
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relation towards himself and as retaining fee for their services. 
The second element of feudalism, commendation, was brought 
into prominence as a consequence of the attacks of the North- 
men. 

“In his (Berhtric’s) days came first three ships of the 
Northmen from Herethaland. The Reeve then rode 
thereto, and would drive them to the King’s town: for 
he knew not what they were: and there was he slain. 
These were the first ships of the Danish men that 
sought the land of the English nation.” 

In these words the West Saxon annalist introduces the 
most terrible series of invasions which the British Islands have 
ever expexienced. Among their first consequences was a fresh 
increase in the power of the kingship. By a process of natural 
selection the supremacy of England had just fallen into the 
hands of the West Saxon dynasty, and the House of Cerdic 
found themselves exalted into the position of national cham- 
pions against the national foe. The struggle was terrible. 
Under the Hammer of Thor England was shattered to frag- 
ments. None the less, the evil brought good in its train: the 
fragments were welded into unity by the very force to which 
they owed their existence. The royal line of Wessex weathered 
the storm to become unquestioned sovereigns of an orderly, a 
feudalized society. If Freeman’s classification of the North- 
ern invasions be adopted, it may be said that the period of 
“nlunder” ministered to feudalism by bringing commendation . 
to the fore: that of ‘settlement’, by making it universal: while 
the third period, “political conquest”, produced an aggravated 
type of feudalism in complete development. 

The first epoch of the invasion brought commendation 
into prominence in three ways. First, it increased the num- 
bers and the importance of the gesithcund class, who became 
by their military traditions and habituation to arms the most 
efficient defenders of the country. Secondly, the inability of 
the central government to cope with the demands made upon 
it threw the burden of defence upon the local authorities: and 
England became virtually parcelled out among the local mag- 
nates. These were for the most part royal officials, bound to 
the king by the oath of allegiance and the grant of land: they 
_ in their turn were surrounded by gesiths who were bound to 
them by a similar relationship. Thirdly, the prevailing dis-. 
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order strengthened the tie between these lords and the mass of 
the free population :* the average man found himself in danger 
of going to the wall, and was under the strongest of induce- 
ments to surrender his land to great lord or great lord’s gesith. 
Fortified with an assurance of protection, he was well content 
to receive back his property burdened with a new obligation of 
suit and service. 

It was in the course of the second epoch of invasion that 
the practice of commendation became universal. Nor did it at 
this time arise entirely from below, as it were, spontaneously ; 
it was now deliberately encouraged from above. The West 
Saxon kings soon realized that the old bonds of status and kin 
were no longer sufficient to hold society together. It became 
their policy to enforce upon everyone a contractual feudal obli- 
gation, which, they hoped, would prevent the threatened dis- 
integration of the social organism. Such a policy finds expres- 
sion in the law of Athelstan ordaining that ‘men without lords, 
of whom little or no legal satisfaction can be obtained’ are to 
be forcibly provided with a lord who will hold them to right.® 
The State is thus incorporating within the bounds of feudal 
society those elements of disorder which would longest of all 
resist inclusion—in other words, it is rounding off a process 
virtually complete. Obviously this policy must have added 
considerably to the dignity and power of the official nobility: 
each man of them would find himself the centre of a local 
_ organization consisting of his commended men, who looked to 
him for guidance in difficulty and support in danger. Thus in 
England, as in the rest of Europe, the new ‘nobility of service’ 
surrounding the king is being changed by force of circum- 
stances into a feudal aristocracy. All ranks of society begin 
to assume a feudal aspect. The final triumph of the new ré- 
gime was intimately associated with the reconquest of the 
Danelaw—a gradual process which may be regarded as com- 
plete by 930. It became necessary to devise some method of 








8Laws of Ine, 21. 27. 39. 68. 70. Alfred 49. 7. Liebermann op.cit. 
44-5, Af. 1. These officials already possessed privileges and dignities 
which distinguished them from the ordinary king’s thegn Ine 45. 6. 2. 
Liebermann, op. 90, 108. 


®Aethelstan, ‘Aet Greatanleage’ 2. Liebermann op. cit. 1. 151. 
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admitting these new alien subjects of the House of Wessex to 
a position in the English polity. They were therefore per- 
mitted to ‘commend’ themselves to their new lord, the king: 
and it is from this time that we can trace the growth of the 
idea that the ordinary Englishman, no matter who his master 
may be, is in some sort the King’s man. By 943 the process was 
perfect: in that year Edmund the Magnificent exacted a 
uniform cath of homage and fealty from all his subjects in 
England.?? This marks the zenith of the Anglo-Saxon mon- 
archy, and decline quickly began. The House of Cerdic had 
gained empire and lost sovereignty: the extension of Wessex 
was too great for its intension, and that which its kings had 
won at so great a cost was enjoyed, not by themselves, but by 
a turbulent feudal aristocracy. 

The Northern invasions, entering upon their third and 
last stage. lent a powerful impetus to the forces making for 
an aggravated feudalism. In proportion as the supremacy 
of Wessex had extended itself over England, the old style 
ealdormen, rulers of single shires, had given way to a new 
body of duces or viceroys, often of the blood-royal, who admin- 
istered whole provinces of conquered peoples: commanding the 
levies, presiding over the shire moots, and playing Earthly 
Providence in the name of their distant master. Now these 
rulers, in their private capacity as members of the ‘nobility of 
service,’ held broad lands from the Crown. As might be ex- 
pected, there was a marked tendency on the part of these 
landricas—if I may employ a suggestive contemporary expres- 
sion—to confound their public with their private functions in 
such wise that their spheres of administration came little by 
little to be regarded as transmissible principalities, withdrawn 
from the control of the Crown. The baleful glare of renewed 
invasion from the North threw into strong relief the impo- 
tence of the monarchy under Ethelred II. Men learned to 
look upon the local lord as their one refuge in time of trouble; 
and thus the land passed more and more under the control of 
a few great nobles. It was at the hands of Cnut that the auth- 
ority of these great feudatories received official confirmation. 


10Hadmund ‘Apud Culintonam’ I. Liebermann op. cit. 1, 191. 
11Jne 36. 1. Liebermann, op. cit. 1. 104. 
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Ruling as he did a Scandinavian empire, Cnut was forced to 
allow the growth of provincial particularism in England. His 
legislation recognized these rulers as a separate social class, 
with dignity and precedence above their fellows:*? and in 1017 
he went so far as to divide England for the moment into four 
great earldoms. 

Having thus traced the rise of a noble caste around the 
feudal monarchy, we can now proceed to concentrate our at- 
tention upon the nobility in its conciliar function, in the exer- 
cise of which its members were generally termed Witan or 
Sapients. The first thing to be noticed is the absence of any 
recognized expression for “Meeting of the Witan” in early 
times: for the term Witenagemot, popularized by Kemble and 
Freeman, is unofficial and of late occurrence. Does not this 
seem to show that at first the constitution of the meeting was 
never accurately determined, and that the qualification for 
membership was in great measure personal? Probably the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs summoned whom they would to the 
assembly: it is at all events clear that at the earliest time at 
which we have definite information, the Witan were an aris- 
tocratic and restricted body. There is no reason to doubt that 
at first, as in later days, the bulk of them were members of the 
official nobility, lay and clerical, which presided over every 
branch of the administration. As to the functions of the 
assembly, it is sufficient here to say that while there is little 
reason to suppose that the Witan exercised any normal consti- 
tutional control over their master, yet throughout the whole 
period their support was indispensable to a well-meaning 
monarch. 

From the landbooks of the period, as well as from the 
surviving fragments of pre-Conquest legislation, it is clear 
that each of the great kingdoms constituting the so-called 
Heptarchy possesed its own body of Witan; and in cases of 
Northumbria and Mercia, a certain amount of information 
with regard to each body is available. But since the Witan of 
the West Saxon monarchy were ultimately destined to stand | 
for the Witan of England, it will save time if we turn our atten- 
tion at once to them. The component elements of the Wessex 


127] Cnut 71. 1-72. 2. Liebermann op. cit. 1. 857-859. 
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Witan can be determined with some precision from the docu- 
ments calendared by Kemble and the legislation edited by 
Liebermann. Ordinarily, the meeting consisted of three main 
elements: members of the blood-royal: great officials spiritual 
and temporal: king’s clerks and knights. There is not the 
slightest evidence for the habitual presence of any democratic 
element. The numbers were subject to wide variation, rang- 
ing from fewer than twenty to more than one hundred per- 
sons. Meetings of between ninety and one hundred were 
common in the early days of West Saxon supremacy; but both 
before and after that period, meetings of twenty or even fewer 
persons were more frequent. In every case the higher ecclesi- 
astics, indispensable for their knowledge of finance, diplomacy, 
and administrative detail, are well to the fore, constituting in 
large meetings from one-half to one-fifth of the total member- 
ship, and in small meetings a still higher proportion. The 
number of the ministri or personal dependents, lay and cleri- 
eal, of the crown, also varied, but in accordance with rule. 
They were most numerous when the House of Cerdic was at 
the zenith of its fortunes: sinking gradually into insignificance 
as the royal authority began to give way before the growth of 
the feuda! nobility. And, as might be expected, the control 
which any given meeting could exercise over the king’s action 
tended to vary inversely with the proportion of ministri pre- 
sent. In this connection, it may be remarked, the control of 
the Wessex Witan over the booking of land seems to have come 
to an end between 920 and 930.'° For the next half century 
that is to say, during the period when the monarchy was most 
powerful, the Witan declined, as far as the landbook is con- 
cerned, into the position of attestors. The signatures attached 
to extant Cocuments of this period are mainly those of bishops 
and ealdormen whose local duties were too far removed from 
the sphere of court intrigue to make them formidable to the 
monarchy. With them are associated royal ministri in over- 
whelming numbers. With great show of probability it has 
been maintained that these signatures are the work of regu- 
larly constituted assemblies, probably held at fixed times and 


13Cf, Maitland Domesday and Beyond, 247-8. 
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in appointed places.’* Certainly this was the case but little 
later, when meetings were held at Gloucester, Winchester, and 
Westminster in the season of the three great Church fstivals, 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, when the king wore his 
crown. 

We have already watched the gradual feudalization of 
English society in the tenth century, and it is not difficult to 
discover in the constitution of the Witan a progressive modi- 
fication due to the working of the same tendency. The ministri 
had long been bound to the king by the oath of fealty and the 
land-grant which were the special marks of royal service: 
while the official nobility, bishops, duces and ealdormen, be- 
sides holding large estates from the king, were often rulers 
for him of considerable provinces. All the Witan must have 
been in some sort holders of land: all were king’s “men” for 
their holdings. In 921, indeed, Edward the Elder entered into 
a formal feudal relation to the Witan of Wessex.1° Now as the 
great landricas little by little encroached upon the royal auth- 
ority, the meetings of the Witan tended to become assemblies 
of powerful feudatories, lay and clerical, possessing immuni- 
ties which had practically escaped from the jurisdiction of the 
Crown. ‘the ealdormen, at all events those of them entitled 
duces, were no longer administrative officials, but great vas- 
sals, proud of their authority and jealous of the control of the 
Crown. The bishops, as well as the abbots, whose great pos- 
sessions begin to bring them to the fore in the middle of the 
tenth century, were wealthy princes of the church. For the 
most part younger sons of distinguished families of landricas. 
Hence, in proportion as the monarchy weakened, the powerful 
members of the Witan class held the fate of the country in 
their hands. During the reign of Ethelred II, their dissensions 
laid England open to a renewal of the Northern invasions; 
and after St. Edward had ascended the throne, they wrangled 
fiercely for the control of His feeble Majesty. At this time the 
regular meetings of the Witan were the recognized battle- 
ground of intrigue and faction: the scenes of such cowps d’etat 
as the banishment of the Godwin party or the election of 


14Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 141. 
157] Hadweard 1. Liebermann op. cit. i. 140. 142. 
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Harold to the throne. In fact, the Witan behave themselves 
much as the members of any other feudal assembly during the 
weakness of the monarchy. 


Has there been any recognized change in the qualification 
for a place among the Witan since the early days when men 
were summoned for the “wisdom” which appertained to their 
person or to their office? It is as difficult to affirm as to deny 
a modification in theory, although there can be no doubt as to 
the reality of the change in practice. From his seat at the 
head of his hall the King saw no longer the bishop, the ealdor- 
man, the abbot and the minister, but an assembly of feu- 
datories, each of them alike his man, whether for Oswaldslaw, 
for Wessex, for Albanstow, or for some less considerable ter- 
ritory. From early days the possession of land had been the 
touchstone of social importance :'* and the salient fact that the 
Witan held land of the King must have shaped, consciously or 
unconsciously, current ideas upon the nature of the assembly. 
It would not, perhaps, be over-rash to suppose that before the 
Conquest the meeting of the Witan was regarded as being in 
theory what it was in practice, an assembly of prominent royal 
vassals. And in this connection it is to be noted that military 
service was already regarded as a recognized condition of the 
tenure of great estates from the Crown. The decline of royal 
power gave control of the fyrd to the landricas, who became 
responsible for the performance of the military service due 
from their sphere of local authority. As a consequence of this, 
the lay magnates enfeoff thegns to acquit their land of military 
service:?” and even the great ecclesiastical franchise holders, 
the Bishops of Durham and Worcester, and their like, are 
found engaged upon the same practice.** This points to the 
existence of a well defined system, at least so far as the greater 
Witan were concerned. A person so august and so remote 
from mundane affairs as St. Cuthbert or St. Oswald does not 








16Be wergildum, passim, Liebermann op. cit. i. 456 seq. cf. Ine 51. 
Liebermann op. cit. 112. 


17Knut. Laws II. 71. 


18Cf. Maitland, Domesday 163. 
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find his church on earth burdened with military service unless 
that service forms an ordinary incident in tenure in chief. 

The conclusions which thus far seem to stand out as a 
result of this investigation may now be summarized. An offi- 
cial landed nobility has grown up round the King, and at a 
feudal cwria held at fixed times: it now consists of the most 
considerable royal vassals, in whose tenure of land from the 
Crown military service plays some part. Did the assembly 
survive the Conquest, to develop by force of circumstances into 
the modera House of Lords? That is the next question. 


Lt 


From the point of view of our enquiry, the first and most 
obvious consequence of the events of 1066 is a complete change 
in official terminology. Henceforth we are in a country where 
the signposts speak no more of ealdorman, thegn, and meeting 
of the Witan, but of comes, miles, and Curia Regis. Amidst 
these unfamiliar surroundings lurks the problem that must 
now be faced. Was the meeting of the Witan continued in the 
Norman Curia Regis, or did it pass quietly out of existence? 
And in order to answer this question, it will first be necessary 
to come to some conclusion upon the nature of that much- 
discussed assembly—the Conqueror’s Royal court. 

Three methods of investigating the problem have been 
suggested :?° first, to investigate the general principles of the 
Conqueror’s administration, and hence to argue as to the 
nature of the policy he would be likely to adopt in his treat- 
ment of the Witan; secondly, to ransack the scanty stores of 
contemporary evidence, and to base what conclusions we may 
upon the <psissima verba of the chroniclers; thirdly, to exam- 
ine the Curia Regis at a time when its composition is readily 
discernible, and thence to argue back from the known to the 
unknown. If these three methods should produce a similar 
result, it will be safe to accept it in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary. 

Although exception might well be taken to the legality of 
William’s claim, he professed to ascend the throne as no con- 
queror, but as the legitimate and unquestioned successor of St. 








19By Dr. Round, Antiquary, Vol. X. 
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Edward. In Norman eyes, Duke William was the only rightful 
occupant of the English throne from the day when King Ed- 
ward was alive and dead. The reign of Harold Godwinsson 
was sheer usurpation, an unwarrantable interruption of the 
continuity of royal succession. This is no place to enquire 
whether William was sincere in his adoption of this attitude, 
whick stands out clearly in all the official acts of his govern- 
ment. It is beyond question that throughout his reign he acted 
as the conscious inheritor of an Anglo-Saxon tradition which 
led him to retain for the most part the forms of the past. On 
the other hand, he had brought with him to England a lively 
impression, acquired in his early troubles and confirmed by 
subsequent experience, of the perils attendant upon indefinite 
relations between a ruler and his overmighty subjects. He 
might therefore be expected to take the opportunity of modi- 
fying existing English institutions in the direction suggested 
by his Norman experience. England was a tabula rasa, and 
from henceforth the writing was to be the King’s. The great 
franchises, and all that they implied, disappeared: the King 
was once more master. In eleven shires only did he suffer 
earls to exist, and these men, though powerful, ruled single 
counties only. They were never given an opportunity of mak- 
ing themselves landricas in the old sense. Nor was this all. 
As the country was reduced vi et armis, portions of it were 
distributed to the King’s followers, generally on condition that 
a fixed quantity of military service should be rendered there- 
for. In consequence, the King’s immediate circle of vassals 
was vastly extended. Instead of coming into contact with a 
small number of great men, as his Saxon predecessors had 
done, William found himself at the head of a larger body of 
persons, individually much less imposing. What then would 
be the effect of such a change upon the meeting of the Witan, 
supposing for the sake of argument that William continued the 
formal meetings held thrice a year? Into the place of the 
vanished fandricas would step the numerous royal tenants 
among whom their possessions and power were divided. The 
bishops and abbots, on the other hand, would take their places 
without change of title. Thus it seems probably, @ priori, that 
the effects of the Conquest upon the meeting of the Witan 
would be: first, an extension of numbers, due to the substitu- 
tion of many royal vassals for a few landricas; secondly, offi- 
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cial confirmation of the theory, which may have been long ‘in 
the air,’ that members of the assembly owed their place to the 
character of their tenurial relations with the Crown; thirdly, ' 
a tightening of the feudal bond, due to the introduction of a 
new spirit of absolutism. This tendency, which perhaps found 
expression in the title King’s court, would liken attendance at 
the Curia to the performance of suit. 

It is now time to turn to the second method of investiga- 
tion, and here, on the comparatively firm ground of contem- 
porary phraseology, we may proceed with fewer reservations. 
In the first place, the best authorities are unanimous in their 
assertion that william held his court with all due pomp and 
circumstance at the times and in the places formerly devoted 
to meetings of the Witan.* Secondly, the composition of the 
court is indicated with some precision by the chronicles, which 
assign to it the old title of meeting of the Wise: 


paenne waeron mid him ealle pa rice men ofer eall 
Engla land, arce biscopas ond leodbs, abbodas ond 
eorlas. pegnas ond cnihtas.t+ 


William of Malmesbury more concisely describes the court as 
a meeting to which 


omnes €0 cujuscumque professionis magnates regium 
edictum accersiebat.”° 


Again, the curia in which was promulgated the famous ordi- 
nance removing spiritual pleas from the Hundred Court, con- 
sisted of 
archiepiscoporum et abbatum et omnium principum 
regnt met.+ 


These expressions seem to indicate an assembly of considerable 
size, at once larger and more diversified in its composition than 
had been the meeting of the Witan in pre-Conquest times. 


*Will. Malm., Gesta Regum iii. 279. Chronicle Land MS., S. A. 1087. 
Henry of Huntingdon, VI. § 37. 


;Land MS. [E], S. A. 1086. 
20Gesta Regum iii. § 279. 


21U,iebermann op. cit. 1. 485. 
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What then was the characteristic common to these different 
classes of persons which made them all, dissimilar as they were 
in rank and importance, alike members of the Curia? To find 
an answer to this question we may turn to a passage”? in Flor- 
ence of Worcester, where all these ranks are grouped together 
under the single head of barones. This is important. If the 
exact sense of this word can be ascertained, we shall obviously 
be able to put our finger upon the common characteristic for 
which we are seeking. Fortunately the very same passage 
supplies us with a clue to what Florence had in his mind when 
he employed an expression so ambiguous. Speaking of the 
Great Survey of 1086, he says: 


Willelmus rex fecit describi omnem Angliam, quan- 
tum terrae quisque baronum suorum possidebat, quot 
feudatos milites ; 


and it seems plain from reference to Domesday itself, that he 
is speaking of the Conqueror’s tenants in chief, and of the 
knights they had enfeoffed to acquit their land of the stipu- 
lated military service. A few lines further down, moreover, 
Florence uses the word baro to denote a member of the curia 
possessing no special, office, such as that of bishop, abbot, or 
earl—in other words, to mean the ordinary tenant in chief by 
knight service. This use of the word is exactly paralleled in 
the Lets Willelme [20.1], where the barun is placed just below 
the cunte and far above the vavassur. Here then is the key to 
the mystery: the characteristic common to members of the 
curia, Whether high officials or simple gentlemen, is tenure-in- 
chief by knight service from the crown. This conclusion seems 
confirmed by an entry in the chronicle which describes the 
barones and milites of the Worcester writer as 


hit witan and ealle pa landsittenda men.?* 


It is then apparent that whether the members of the Conquer- 
or’s curia were enumerated according to their office and dig- 
nity, or were concisely grouped into the single denomination 
whose members were variously called barones or witan, their 


225. A. 1086. 
23Laud MS. [E] S.A. 1085 (sic). 
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essential characteristic in the eyes of contemporaries was their 
tenure of Jand from the Crown. 

Turning now to the third method of enquiry, to an exami- 
nation of the King’s court as it existed in the reign, let us say, 
of Henry II, we can find no reason to doubt that the assembly 
was composed of tenants-in-chief. A comparison of the words 
of Ralph de Diceto and of Edward Grim when they speak of 
the meeting of 1164 will serve to illustrate this. Dean Ralph 
notes 


apud Norhamtunam tii tdus octobris convenerunt illuc 
episcopi, comites, barones, totius regnt.** 


Grim, in his Vita S. Thomae”> describes the same gathering as 
omnes qui de rege tenent in capite. 


Now an assembly based upon tenure, whose members differ 
greatly in wealth and importance, tends in course of time to 
contract rather than to extend its boundaries, and by a kind 
of natural concentration, to become accessible only to the more 
important persons belonging to it. In fact, considerations 
other than'‘tenure begin to make themselves felt, and the assem- 
bly gradually loses its distinctively feudal character. In a 
word, there is no reason why the King’s court should be more 
feudal under Henry II than under William I: the tendency ° 
would be all in the other direction. And since we find that 
Hoveden, writing at a time when the term baro was employed 
in the strictest feudal sense as postulating tenure-in-chief, has 
no hesitation in calling members of the Conqueror’s court 
barones,*® we can be satisfied that our first deduction as to the 
nature of the Curia was upon the right lines. 

There is then no reason for supposing that at the Conquest 
there was any interruption of the development of the meeting 
of the Witan. The Curia Regis of William I was held at the 
same times, in the same places, and, apparently, for the same 
purposes, as the older assembly. Like the meeting of the 
Witan, the Curia consisted of royal vassals: the only difference 
between them being that after the Conquest there were more 


24Diceto. Im. Hist. 586. 25 pn. 39. 


26Chronicon ii. 218. 
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of these vassals, and that as a whole they were smaller men 
than had been the case before. 

The lines along which the Norman Curia Regis was likely 
to develop may plainly be discerned in the form it assumed at 
the close cf the eleventh century. As we have seen, it was a 
large and miscellaneous assembly, containing men of widely 
varying rank, wealth, and importance. By the side of Earls 
Palatine there were simple gentlemen. The Primate of Eng- 
land found himself beside the Prior whose House owed the 
service of a single knight. All alike were bound to present 
themselves, that an impressive gathering might redound to 
the glory of the King’s friends and to the confusion of his ene- 
mies. It can never have been easy to compel the whole body of 
tenants-in-chief to attend the Curia: if the words of one 
writer?’ may be pressed, William Rufus found some difficulty 
in maintaining the standard. From the first, the burden of 
attendance must have borne hardly upon the smaller tenants, 
who had to leave their affairs and ride long distances at fre- 
quent intervals. Nor would their relative insignificance fail 
to make their presence unacceptable to the magnates. It is 
characteristic of Henry I’s good sense that he considered the 
waste of time and money out of all proportion to the utility of 
the assembly. Accordingly, the old formal gatherings were 
entirely discontinued,*® and their place was taken by smaller 
meetings of a strictly business character. The work of the 
Curia grew as the sphere of royal administration expanded: 
frequent meetings were necessary for judicial, legislative, and 
financial purposes. This entailed a radical change in the struc- 
ture of the court. The important tenants, the bishops and 
earls, men of wealth and position whose presence the King 
desired, had to be singled out from the smaller people, whose 
opinion was not of sufficient weight to be useful. It was thus 
inevitable that a Writ should be employed to inform the se- 
lected few that the sovereign was prepared to insist upon their 
presence at a particular time and place. Thus the hetero- 
geneous class of barones has no longer even a nominal unity: 


27Will. Malm. Gesta Regum III. 279. 
28Will. Malm. loc. cit. 
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some few must still attend the Curia Regis, while many others 
thankfully escape from the obligation. 

Hand in hand with the modification in form went a change 
in terminology. The main business of the old Curia Regis had 
been judicial. This function, though far from disappearing 
under Henry I, was overshadowed by the advisory and admin- 
istrative aspects. The assembly became more and more of a 
Council, and less and less of a Court. Accordingly, nomen a re, 
as Commune Concilium it appears henceforth. The change 
was doubtless assisted by the growth of a royal judiciary sys- 
tem, possessing its own courts and its own staff, securing by 
degrees much of the business which served to accentuate the 
judicial side of the old assembly. Along with these functions, 
the new organization after a while took over the old title of 
Curia Regis, in contrast to which the meeting of the magnates 
became known as the Common Council. The distinction be- 
tween the two must at first have been more apparent than real: 
the personnel was to a large extent the same in each. But as 
the Curia Regis became the palaestra of lowborn, if able, law- 
yers,” the tendency towards separation from the Concilium 
became more marked. 

As the importance of the Commune Concilium steadily 
increased. attendance at it served to show whether a given 
individual was or was not to be ranked among the greater 
barones. The distinction between majores and minores bar- 
ones, at first a mere matter of convenience, gradually acquired 
a recognized significance. Towards the end of Henry I’s reign, 
it is clear that the tenants of the Crown have ceased to consti- 
tute a single class, from whatever aspect they are considered, 
although the precise line of distinction between the major and 
the minor bars is not at once apparent. Among the greater 
barons were included, of course, the prelates, the earls, and all 
tenants-in-chief of high official position. But of the barones 
who held no office in church or state, some were members of 
one class and some of the other. This is only explicable if we 
assume that at this time, as later,*° the factor determining 
whether a man should or should not be compelled to attend the 





29Ordericus Vitalis. Hccles Hist. XI. 2. 


30Modus Tenendi Parliamentum. De Laicis. 
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Concilium, was his wealth, as evidenced principally by the ex- 
tent of his landed property. 

During the reign of Stephen no further developments 
took place in the Commune Concilium, although the indigna- 
tion poured forth upon the so-called pseudocomites of royal 
creation shows that the magnates possessed a certain solidar- 
ity and class feeling. But with the accession of Henry II mat- 
ters took a new turn. That King formed the habit of holding 
councils with some frequency and of submitting to their judg- 
ment his measures of reconstruction. He rarely announced a 
momentous decision without consulting the magnates, and in 
critical affairs of state, such as the dispute with St. Thomas, 
he took them completely into his confidence. While there is 
small reason to believe that he allowed the Concilium to mould 
his policy, yet under him it certainly assumed a recognized 
position in the constitution. Nor did the prominence thus 
assigned to legislative and advisory functions in any way 
obscure the judicial powers of the Council. While the Curia 
Regis became the tribunal of ordinary resort, jurisdiction over 
important and difficult cases was expressly reserved to the 
Concilium.** And to this function, never abandoned, the judi- 
cial powers of the House of Lords are directly traceable. 

The consequences of Henry II’s policy were momentous. 
As the idea arose that the Council should be consulted by the 
King upon important matters, membership ceased at last to 
be a tiresome duty, and became a valued privilege. By the end 
of the reign, the distinction between greater and lesser barones 
has become fixed and hard. The term baro tended more and 
more to be applied to the former class alone, so that lawyers are 
contrasting the baro with the ordinary tenant-in-chief.** 
Barones alone attend the Concilium and for some time they 
have been accustomed to receive a writ requiring their pres- 
ence. Thus the distinguishing mark of the baro became his 
individual summons; and in the Song of Dermot we read how 
in 1173 the King summoned 


Chevalers, baruns e meyne, 
A chescun barun par sei. 








31Benedict I. 207. 
32Glanville, De Legibus IX, 4. Dialogus II, x. xxiv. 
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And although the King still retained absolute control over the 
distribution of the writ, the idea rapidly gained ground that 
the more prominent barons, at least, had some claim to receive 
them. Accordingly, when Henry II deliberately omitted to 
issue a summons to a man deemed entitled to receive one, he 
found himself exposed to unfavourable comment.** 

An important epoch in the development of the Common 
Council is constituted by the reign of John. His frequent taxa- 
tion, crushing in weight, combined with his arbitrary conduct, 
determined the magnates to assert their right of sanctioning 
those extraordinary financial burdens which pressed most 
heavily upon their order. In their struggle with John they 
were supported by church and nation, and ultimately succeeded 
in bringing him to terms. As was only natural, the first use 
they made of their new found strength was to place their pri- 
vileges upon a broad and solid foundation. Provisions are 
found in the Articuli as well as in the 1215 Charter, which 
assert with emphasis the privileges of the Council and of the 
men composing it.°4 Not only was the right of assenting to 
taxation plainly laid down, but the system of individual sum- 
mons by writ was confirmed in the case of the “archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors, earls, and greater barons.” ** The 
fiction that the smaller tenants-in-chief still attended the Coun- 
cil was carefully maintained. It was important in that time 
of crisis for the party which had extorted the charter to keep 
up an appearance of acting in the name of the communitas 
rather than of a class. Accordingly it was laid down that the 
smaller people who held of the King were to be summoned in 
generali by the sheriff. Their presence was not regarded as a 
likely contingency by the framers of the Charter: for we find 
an express provision that the business of the Council shall 
proceed according to the will of those present quamvis non 


33W. FitzStephen Vita S. Thomae, 220. 
34 Articuli Bawnum 82. Magna Carta 12. 14. 


35Mr. McKechnie in the 1st edition of his Magna Carta (291) fell 
into the curious error of translating sigillatim—“by seal.” It is, how- 
ever, a not uncommon mediaeval equivalent of singillatim—singulatim 
— “separately.” 
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omnes summoniti venerint. Assuredly the separation of the 
“greater” from the “lesser” tenants of the Crown is virtually 
complete. Further, the judicial privileges of the Concilium 
are expressly secured against the encroachments of the royal 
judiciary by the provision that no proceedings shall be taken 
against any liber homo [which in this clause at least means 
“any member of the baronial class, like Eustace de Vesci and 
Robert FitzWalter”] save by the lawful judgment of his peers. 
That is to say, no baro is to be brought to trial before some 
lowborn lawyer in the Royal service, but is to be allowed the 
old system of judgment by wurtheilsfinder. As far as civil 
cases Were concerned, the provision soon became a dead letter: 
the King’s justices, as Peter des Roches said in the next reign, 
were any man’s peers. But in the case of treason or felony, 
the privilege persisted. 

The minority of Henry III threw the supervision of 
affairs into the hands of the Council, which thus began to ex- 
tend its influence in many directions. When the King attained 
his majority, the weakness of his administration and the ex- 
travagance of his court forced him to summon frequent meet- 
ings for fizancial and advisory purposes. The Commune Con- 
cilium met more than fifty times in the course of his reign: on 
eleven occasions there was more than one meeting in the same 
year. In consequence, the magnates lay and clerical acquired 
a feeling of solidarity as well as of confidence in the powers of 
the assembly. On the other hand, the ‘general summons’ 
through the sheriff remained, as it was probably from the first 
intended to remain, a mere form. The smaller tenants were 
thus led by the exclusiveness of the magnates to ally themselves 
with the shire organization, contributing thereto a strength 
and a reputation which were to be of the utmost importance in 
ensuring the success of the Commons in Parliament. 

Now since the King was ever in need of money, and could 
only obtain extraordinary supplies through an assembly that 
was always reluctant and frequently intractable, he was natu- 
rally anxious to modify the personnel of the Conciliwm in the 
hope of rendering it more amenable to his influence. A weapon 
lay ready to his hand in the Writ, if he could only secure com- 
plete control over it. We have seen that from the reign of 

Henry II at latest, it was the reception of an individual sum- 
mons which placed the recipient among the majores barones 
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who were entitled to attend the Concilium. That the King for 
a long time exercised wide discretion in the bestowal of the 
Writ seems certain; but a time would come when it would be 
difficult for him to shorten the list of great barons, however 
easy it might still be to extend it. There must always have 
been a certain number of magnates, such as bishops and earls, 
from whom the writ could never be withheld without attract- 
ing unfavcurable comment. But in addition to these there 
were certain barones holding no official position, whose wealth 
and prominence were such that when a writ had once been 
bestowed, it could hardly be withheld on the next occasion. In 
consequence doubtless of the growth of a definite body of 
opinion upon these points, Henry III encountered a stubborn 
resistance when he attempted to manipulate the Writ. On 
more than one occasion the magnates refused point blank to 
accede to his request for money on the ground that all of their 
number had not been summoned, as Magna Carta directed.**® 
Henry’s policy served merely to heap fuel upon the smoulder- 
ing embers which were soon to burst into the flames of civil 
war. The incompetence of the King, set off as it was by the 
ability of his grasping foreign favourites, excited universal 
ill-feeling, of which the Concilium, as in the last reign, consti- 
tuted itself into the mouth-piece. However, in their indigna- 
tion against the government, the magnates were led farther 
than the wniversitas populi Angliae was prepared to follow 
them. The attempt to set aside the power of the monarchy in 
favour of a baronial oligarchy met with complete failure. 
However, despite this set-back, the reign of Henry III, taken 
as a whole, confirmed the Concilium in its privileges, increased 
its unity, and augmented its power. As Camden’s statement?’ 
runs, the source of which is unknown: “Jlle enim [Henricus 
III] ex satis antiquo scriptore loquor . . . statuit et ordinavit 
quod omnes illi comites et barones Regni Angliae quibus ipse 
rex dignatus est brevia summonitionis dirigere, venirent ad 
parliamentum suum et non alit. 

Despite the growing authority of the Concilium, its consti- 
tuent elements were still far from being precisely determined. 








36M. Paris. Chron. Maj. V. 520. 
8s7Britannia ed. 1600, p. 137. 
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The number of barons summoned to any given assembly in the 
reign of Henry III was subject to wide variation. At one 
meeting, for example, there were 122, while at another, held 
the same year, there were upwards of 174. But Edward I, who 
used his Concilium for advisory purposes much as Henry I had 
used his Curia Regis, found these great meetings unwieldy. 
For this reason, apparently, he made a practice of selecting a 
small number of magnates to whom the writ of summons was 
always despatched. This step produced impatient conse- 
quences. For a long time, large extent of landed property had 
extracted from the Crown acknowledgment of some right of 
personal summons. As this property passed to the heir, there 
must have been a tendency to admit him to the same privilege. 
In the case of the office-holders, there would be small doubt 
about the matter. The bishops and abbots received writs of 
summons as their predecessors had done. ‘The earls, whose 
office was hereditary, were always persons too prominent to be 
passed over. Now Edward I not only made a practice of sum- 
moning the same people to all his meetings: he admitted their 
successors to the same privilege. Thus he laid the foundations 
of an hereditary Parliamentary peerage. 

It was in the same reign, remarkably enough, that the 
separation of summons from tenure, which had commenced in 
the reign of Henry II, was virtually complete. Some even of 
Edward’s shrunken assembly of magnates were not barones in 
the old sense—that is, they did not hold their land by barony. 
None the less, they were admitted to the Conciliwm in virtue 
of the royal writ;** and it is from this time forward that the 
doctrine of barony by writ may be said to have gained the 
upper hand. There are, however, some doubts as to the date 
at which the new theory received legal ratification.*® 

This enquiry, which is concerned with the origin of the 
House of Lords rather than with its development or its history, 
may now fitly be brought to a close: not as Stubbs thought 
because Edward I was the creator of the House, but because, 
in Freeman’s phrase, he established it in such shape “that all 
later changes may fairly be looked upon as merely changes in 











38The case of Thomas de Furnivall. Stubbs C. H. § 201. 
89Pike op. cit. 114-129. cf. Anson, Law of the Constitution, 1. 192. 
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detail.” 4° To sum up. I have shown how an assembly of 
administrative officials changed into an oligarchy of Crown 
vassals; how it extended itself to embrace all tenants-in-chief 
only to be limited once again: first to the more considerable of 
the barones, then to the recipients of a special writ of sum- 
mons. The qualification for membership has altered from 
‘office’ to ‘tenure,’ from ‘tenure’ to ‘writ,’ and the way is now 
prepared for the title of the modern peer who claims to sit in 
right of succession to some original recipient of a summons. 
In this fashion have the Witan of Anglo-Saxon days been con- 
verted by lapse of time and force of circumstance into an 
hereditary parliamentary peerage, which still retains in its 
customs and characteristics manifold traces of its original 
source. 
L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS. 


40M ssays, 4th series, 455-6. 


SOME ELEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF 
TENNYSON. 


eee 


AR yoko the end of his life, Tennyson remarked to a friend, 
“A poet must teach, but not preach.” Yet it is not too much 
to say that Tennyson was always preaching, and that many of 
his poems might be called topical sermons. For example, 
The Palace of Art enforces the sinfulness of human pride, 
the hatefulness of human selfishness, and the certainty of a 
terrible retribution; Aylmer’s Field denounces in the im- 
passioned language of which the poet was so great a master, 
The Evils of Worldliness; A Vision of Sin follows the sensua- 
list through his career to his awful fate; and St. Simeon 
Stylites teaches by its irony and pathos that religion is not 
fierce and unlovely. In these and many others of his poems 
Tennyson sought to accomplish the end of every true sermon 
—to reprove, rebuke, exhort and inspire. Throughout all he 
wrote there was the refrain: Be Pure, Be Good, Be Dutiful. 


For the prophet’s vocation, he was in great measure fitted 
by the moral and religious training of his early home. His 
father was a clergyman, as was also his mother’s father; and 
thus in a literal sense, he was of the sons of the prophets. His 
mother, with whom until 1850, he was in almost daily contact, 
was a woman, not only of fine intellectual gifts, but also of a 
natural, and simple piety. The impression she made on the 
mind of her son may be seen from the portrait of “Isabel,” 
which is not only his best portrait of women, but also the 
portrait of the best woman. It was she, too, that inspired 
the well known lines towards the end of the Princess, begin- 
ning: “Yet was there one thro’ whom I loved her.” With 
such a father and mother the atmosphere of his early home 
was one suited to the growth of the moral and religious 
nature of the young poet. 

He was further qualified for his long ministry of sixty 
years by his own religious experiences. It was a simple and 
evangelical doctrine that was taught in his early home, but 
also a narrow and severe one. _ In his father’s rectory, as in 
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so many other religious homes, Theology was confounded with 
Religion, and orthodoxy with personal piety. To believe what 
the Church taught was to be a Christian; even to doubt and 
question it, was to be a sinner. Tennyson was still enjoying 
his “early heaven,” when in 1828 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as an undergraduate. But his “happy views” 
were soon to pass away. These were the days when Theology 
and Science were in death grips, and when, more particularly, 
Geology was declaring that its facts made fiction in the early 
chapters of Genesis. «Theology, on the other hand, was mak- 
ing frenzied counter attacks, or vainly trying to square the 
circle by a variety of ingenious, but far-fetched interpretations 
of the opening pasages of the Bible. ‘Tennyson had a deep 
sympathy with both sides. The Bible was dear to him from 
childhood; but “it is man’s privilege to doubt,” and this privi- 
lege the poet never could or would forego. In that little read 
poem, “The Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive 
Mind,” as also in many passages of the “In Memoriam,” we 
have a glimpse of the conflict that raged in his heart, and can 
see by what bitter experiences he gained that sympathy with 
doubters which made him a true high priest to many a weary 
soul to whom the worth of the professional teacher of religion 
was as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Further, as a religious teacher, Tennyson appeared at the 
psychological moment. The Church at the time of which we 
speak, was filled with a great zeal for the form of sound words, 
but was not distinguished by a strong religious enthusiasm. 
Both in and out of the National Church, a truly spiritual reli- 
gion had almost died out, and its ministers had ceased to tend 
the fire upon the alter. Buta revival was at hand—a revival 
issuing in a double movement—the High Church Party, and 
the Broad Church Party, with their respective leaders, 
Newman, who became a cardinal in the Roman Church, and 
Maurice, to whom, even yet, the Anglican Church has done 
but faint justice. Now, while Tennyson sympathised deeply 
with Newman’s veneration for the past, Maurice was his mas- 
ter, and he continued to preach the doctrines of this great and 
liberal-minded Theologian, though of course, not in a dogmatic 
form, in those melodious pages in which many a reader found 
the bread and the water of spiritual life. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF TENNYSON AST 


We are now ready to ask, What are the specific contents 
of Tennyson’s religious teaching ? First of all it may be said 
that his teaching was distinctively Protestant—that he was a 
sturdy and uncompromising Protestant. Tennyson, of course, 
was not blind to the beauty of some types of Roman Catholic 
saintliness. Never, perhaps, was the witchery and _ the 
glamour of Roman religion and worship more beautifully and 
more persuasively wrought into verse than in the throbbing 
lines of St. Agnes’ Eve; and never was the religious idealism 
of chivalry more winsomely portrayed than in the exalted 
verses of Sir Galahad. But while he venerated the pure heart 
of the Roman saint that gave the vision of God, he had no 
toleration for the peculiar and distinctive tenets of the Roman 
Church. The utter foolishness of the ascetic idea, stands out 
clear in St. Simeon Stylites. 

The doctrine of the Mass and of Transubstantiation are 
denounced in Queen Mary, through the mouth of Cranmer, in 
language often more vigorous than poetical: 


“It is but a Communion, not a mass; 
A holy supper, not a sacrifice; 
No man can make his Maker.” 


The Pope, too, comes in for a share of his denunciation: 


“As for the pope, I count him Anti-Christ, 
With all his devil’s doctrines, and refuse, 
Reject him, and abhor him.” 


But it is in the noble drama of Becket that we have, per- 
haps, the best, certainly the most temperate, exposition of his 
steady opposition to the claims of Rome, or rather to one of her 
foremost claims. The two contrasted characters, Becket and 
Henry, the Churchman and the King, are splendidly drawn. 
Many a time as we read the thrilling pages our heart is with 
Becket, so calm, so grand, so fearless, even in the hour of his 
tragic death, so loyal to his church, and so full, too, of human 
feeling of the longing for what might have been. Tennyson’s 
Becket is in every way worthy of being put beside 
Shakespeare’s Wolsey; and when one has said that, one can 
say no more. But while we are drawn to Becket, both by the: 
winsomeness and the strength of his character, Tennyson never 
allows us to forget that the claims of Rome were impossible in 
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a free country, and to a free King, that Henry had reason and 
justice on his side in contending for the secular control of 
clerics, and that to grant the claims of the Churchman would 
be to make the priest supreme over all persons and over all 
causes, and to make England a fief of Rome. 

2. The foundation of Tennyson’s personal creed was a belief 
in God—in a personal God, not in an impersonal Force, or Law, 
or Principle, or stream of tendency—a belief that God is He, 
and not It. Tennyson was not ignorant of the arguments for 
a self sufficient universe, nor was he one to underrate their 
strength, but he. put the whole Theistic argument in a sentence 
when he said, that difficult though it is to believe in God, 
it is still more difficult, not to believe in Him. “Nothing 
worthy proving can be proven’—proven to satisfy the 
requirements of the mere logician; but Tennyson found the 
old reasons for Theistic belief sufficiently valid. Like his 
own blameless King, he could say: 


I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I marked Him in the flowering of the field. 
Still more certainly did he find Him in the highest emotions 
of the Soul and in the hidden man of the heart. 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, “Believe no more.” 


eeceeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeve eee eeee ee eee 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing season’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


Believing in a personal God, Tennyson also believed in the 
providence of God. In his early days, he cried, as a young 
man will, “Man is master of his fate.” and later, when taught 
otherwise by experience, “Man can half control his doom”; 
but last of all, “There is a hand that guides’; “He that made 
it will guide.” In his dramas especially, he reveals his belief 
in a providence in history. Throughout them all, ‘The idea 
of providence in history is the veiling idea in Tennyson’s mind 
—a providence that shapes the nation’s ends, let kings and 
statesmen rough hew them as they will.” 

Faith in God involves also belief in prayer to God. 
Tennyson’s references to the help one can get from prayer are 
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too numerous to mention, but one or two may be given. The 
distracted Edith cries: 
No help but prayer, 
A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
And touches Him that made it. 
It was prayer that sustained Enoch Arden in the loneliness 
of his splendid island: 
Had not his poor heart, 
Spoken with that, which being everywhere, 


Lets none who speaks with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 


The blameless King, breathing out his soul in death murmurs: 


Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


And in the Higher Pantheism we find these splendid lines: 


Speak to Him, Thou, for He hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet, 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
or feet. 


To Tennyson, God was not only Infinite Mind but also Infinite 
Heart. 

8. Tennyson was a Theist. Was he also a Christian? 
Could he join in the second clause of the Creed and say: “I 
believe in Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, our Lord.” There are 
in his poems certain conventional references to Jesus, that are 
demanded by the circumstances of the person using them, as, 
“Him who died for me,” in the May Queen. But in the In 
Memoriam, a poem not at first intended for publication, and 
therefore a kind of book of confessions, he speaks more defin- 
itely. He speaks of “the sinless years that breathed beneath 
the Syrian blue;” of the Word who “had breath and wrought, 
with human hands the Creed of Creeds;” of “Him who is the 
Life indeed;” and, in the prologue invokes Jesus as “Strong 
Son of God immortal love.” We know from sources outside 
the poems that he did believe in the divinity of our Lord, that 
nothing was such a distress to him as to have this doctrine 
of the Church assailed, that he attached a very high value to 
- the Holy Communion, and was conscious of a special nearness 
of Christ in the Sacrament. 
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4. Tennyson’s teaching about sin. It has been already no- 
ticed that in many of his poems, Tennyson warns men of the 
bitter entail of sin, and, with a severity almost Biblical, dis- 
cribes its disintegrating effects upon the inner life of the in- 
dividual. Its equally disastrous results upon society are des- 
eribed in the Idylls. Two things broke up the Table Round— 
a false idealism, and the sin of those in high places. Arthur, 
in his last interview with Guinevere, tells her how the sin of 
those nearest to him was like leaven in the lump, corrupting 
the whole mass. 


Then came thy shameful sin with Lancelot; 
Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt; 

Then others following these my mightiest knights, 
And drawing foul example from fair names, 
Sinn’d also, till the loathsome opposite 

Of all my heart had destined did obtain. 


The Idylls from first to last may be regarded as a commentary 
upon the awful words of St. James, “When lust hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin; and sin when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” 

5. Tennyson’s name is most closely associated with the doc- 
trine of Immortality. Very early in his life he began to ask 
the old, old question: “If a man die, shall he live again?” But it 
was the death of the young Hallam, “the passing of the sweet- 
est soul that ever looked with human eyes,” his friend, his more 
than friend, the brothers of his love, more even than his broth-. 
ers were to him, that raised the question in its acutest form. 
The In Memoriam is a record of his grief, his doubts, his fears, 
and of his victory over doubt—and tells of the full conviction 
reached after many a weary struggle that the spirit walks from 
state to state, that this is but the ruined chrysalis of one, that 
those we call the dead are breathers of an ampler day, that 
his friend now lives in God. But the victory of the In 
Memoriam was but one in a long campaign, whose fortunes 
ebbed and flowed, now inclining to the poet, and now leaving 
him, if not beaten and in despair, fighting a losing battle. But 
in the closing poems we have the paean. There is doubt no 
longer that the Highest is the Wisest and the Best. Nor does 
he allow all that Saddens Nature to blight his hope or break 
his rest And when the day of life is done and the sunset: 
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falls, and the evening star is hung in the darkening sky, and 
the call comes clear and strong for the sailor to leave the port, 
he feels, whether there be rough weather crossing the bar, or 
a full tide without sound or foam, he goes to other seas and 
other skies, and other ports, not without guidance, and not 
without hope that he may see his Guide and Pilot face to 
face. 

With the hope of immortality singing in his heart, Tennyson 
felt man could make merry over death. It may seem a dark 
and starless road; a strait and dreadful pass; it may be the: 
shadow feared of man; but it is also like a friend’s voice from 
a distant field; its true name is Onward, the Opener of the 
Gates; it is liker a blooming boy than a dark shadow. When 
Gareth went forth to fight the fearsome knight that called 
himself Death: 

A maiden swooned, 
The Lady Lyonors wrung her hands and wept, 
Sir Gareth’s head prickled beneath the helm, 


And ev’n Sir Lancelot thro’ his warm blood felt 
Ice strike. 


But what actually happened? From the trappings of the 
Knight over-thrown by Gareth there 


Issued the bright face of a blooming boy 
Fresh as a flower new born. 


And Lady Lyonors and her house, with dance 
And revel and song made merry over Death, 
As being after all their foolish fears 

And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 


What thanks do we not owe to Tennyson for his religious 
teaching, so sane, so wise, so stimulating! But we owe him 
greater thanks for a still nobler legacy. The good and beauti- 
ful life he lived. What he said of another great and good 
man may with equal truth be said ofhimself—he wore the 
white flower of a blameless life. 


T. B. MCCORKINDALE, M.A. 
Lakefield, Ontario. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE STRUCTURE OF MATTER. 


HE problem of the structure of matter is by no means 
modern. The conception of atoms dates back to ancient 
classical days. That matter consisted of ultimate discrete 
particles was the view advanced by Democritus and later ex- 
pounded by Epicurus and his followers. Again, during the 
unscientific Middle Ages, discussions as to whether matter 
were a plenum or of a grained structure were common among 
the Schoolmen. But old as the problem is, it is to compara- 
tively modern scientists that we owe all the real advances 
which have been made in this field of enquiry. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century Dalton advanced his atomic 
theory of matter and since that time much has been done to 
place this theory on a firm basis. Concerning the structure of 
the atom itself, however, little was known until within the last 
twenty-five years. The position in 1875 may be summed up in 
the following words of J. Clerk Maxwell: “The formation of 
a molecule is therefore an event not belonging to that order of 
nature under which we live. It is an operation of a kind which 
is not, so far as we are aware, going on on earth or in the sun 
or the stars, either now or since these bodies began to be 
formed. . . . Hach (atom) is physically independent of all 
the others.’ In these words we have the conception of the 
greatest physicist of his time. At this time, it is true, the 
atom was not considered to be a simple body. Indeed, in the 
early eighties, we find another famous physicist, from a con- 
sideration of spectroscopic work, remarking that “compared 
with a grand piano ,the atom of iron must be a very complex 
structure.” But the absolute independence of atoms of differ- 
ent substances, their absolute constancy and unchangeability 
were universally accepted. 


During the last quarter of a century, since 1895, if one 
were asked to assign a definite year, little short of a revolu-. 
tion has taken place in the physicist’s concept of the atom. No. 
longer does each atom reign supreme in its own domain, no 
longer does an atom of silver refuse to have anything in com--. 
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mon with an atom of iron. On the contrary, it has been shown 
that atoms of all substances contain a common constituent, 
that each atom contains a definite number of a fundamental 
unit, the electron—a particle of very small mass, about one- 
two thousandth part of that of the lightest atom, bearing a 
charge of negative electricity. In any particular atom the 
electrons are grouped about a nucleus of small dimensions 
bearing a charge of positive electricity equal in amount to the 
total negative charge carried by the electrons, so that, under 
normal conditions, the atom is electrically neutral. Further, 
the electrons are in rapid motion, revolving about the nucleus 
as centre. The modern atom, therefore, may be compared not 
inappropriately to a miniature solar system. The positive 
nucleus acts as a sun about which the electrons, like planets, 
execute their orbital motion. 

According to this modern conception, therefore, all atoms 
have very much in common. But the Maxwellian idea of their 
physical independence is not the only one which has had to go. 
Investigations in radioactivity have shown that we must also 
abandon the idea that ‘‘the formation of a molecule (or atom) 
is an event not belonging to the order of nature under which 
we live.” Research in this field has shown that the atomic 
orbital system sketched above may become unstable and a por- 
tion of an atom be shot off. What is left behind is then no 
longer the same atom but an atom of a new substance. In other 
words the dream of the old alchemists of transmuting matter 
has been realized. It is true, modern transmutation is not on 
the gross scale nor in the manner the alchemists sought after, 
but it is equally true that by a process of disintegration, a por- 
tion of one substance may change into another. Occasionally 
in some of the heavier unstable atoms a catastrophe occurs—a 
portion is shot off, an atom of a new substance is left behind. 
In this discovery the name of Prof. Rutherford, of Manchester 
University, formerly of McGill University, is outstanding. 

The amount of experimental evidence supporting the view 
of the structure of matter outlined above is almost overwhelm- 
ing and can scarcely be considered in an article of this kind. 
Recently, however, two interesting investigations bearing on 
this and allied subjects have been made at the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory, Cambridge. A brief account of each of them is given 
below. 
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RAYS OF POSITIVE ELECTRICITY. 


If from a cylindrical glass vessel (figure 1) provided with 
metallic electrodes A and B at each end, most of the air (or 
other gas) is exhausted, it is found, on joining the electrodes 
to the terminals of a sufficiently powerful electric machine, 
that an electric current passes through the gas. A simple ex- 
planation of this phenomenon may be given. On account of 
the electrical pressure (potential difference) existing between 
the electrodes, many of the atoms lose one or more of their 
electrons and are consequently left with an excess of positive 
electricity. We have then in the vessel, in addition to ordinary 
neutral atoms, free negative electrons and positively charged 
atoms, both of which frequently attach themselves to neutral 
atoms or molecules, thus forming what are called negative and 
positive ions. The gas in this condition is said to be ionized. 
Now, since positive electricity attracts negative and repels its 
own kind, we have a stream of negative ions moving towards 
the positive electrode and a stream of positive ions in the oppo- 
site direction. It is this stream that constitutes the current of 
electricity in the vessel. 





@ = positive atom 
—_ negative electron 

S — negative +o» 

oO = nevtral atom 
Figure 1. 





Figure 2. 


If now the negative electrode perforated with several 
holes is placed so as to divide the vessel into two parts, as in 
figure 2, some of the positively charged particles moving to- 
wards this electrode will pass through the holes into what we 
may call the observation chamber. These particles entering 
the observation chamber are called positive rays. They were 
first observed in 1886 by Goldstein, a German physicist, who 
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for obvious reasons called them canal rays.. Later, however, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, who has made an exhaustive study of some 
of their properties, changed their name to that of positive 
rays. 

Prof. Thomson’s investigations have been chiefly along 
lines which have led to the use of these rays as a means of 
analysing the contents of the vessel in which they are pro- 
duced. The possibility of making such an analysis with any 
degree of accuracy was greatly helped by the property these 
rays have of affecting a photographic plate on which they fall. 
If an ordinary sensitive plate is placed inside the apparatus 
and the rays are allowed to fall on it for a very short time, on 
development a sharp image of the spot where the rays hit is 
obtained. If the rays can enter the observation chamber only 


~ 
ok 


Figure 3. 





through a narrow tunnel, such as shown in. fig. 3, the spot ob- 
tained on a plate placed at cd (fig. 3) is small and circular. Sup- 
pose now that our stream of particles pass between two elec- 
trically charged plates P, and P, (figure 3) before they hit the 
photographic plate. On account of the charges borne by the 
_ particles they will be deflected from their original path. If 
each particle carries only one positive charge, or, in other 
words, if each has lost only one electron (and for the present 
we shall assume that to be the case), the deflecting force acting 
on each will be the same. It follows, therefore, that the lighter 
particles will be deflected more than the heavier, the slower 
more than the faster. In this way a sifting process takes 
place, and if, under these conditions, the stream is allowed to 
fall on the photographic plate, we find a narrow band (see 
figure 4) instead of a circular spot. The part nearer the origi- 
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nal spot is due to the action of the heavier and the faster par- 
ticles, the more remote portion of the band to the lighter as 
well as the slower rays. Suppose, now, that in addition to the 
electric field, placed so as to deflect the rays horizontally, a 
magnet MM (figure 3) is placed so as to deflect the particles 
vertically. Then if both fields act simultaneously, the sifting 
or sorting process now results in the presence on the photo- 
graphic plate of curved lines, each line corresponding to a 
particular kind of particle. To be more accurate, if, as we 
have assumed above; each particle bears one unit charge, all 
particles of the same mass, no matter with what speed they 
move, give rise to a parabolic curve. Further, it can be shown 
that the atomic weight of each kind of particle may be found 
directly and simply by measuring the vertical deflection of any 
portion of the corresponding curve. Reproductions of actual 
photographs obtained by Prof. Thomson are given in figures 5, 
6 and 7. In figure 6 the lines marked a and 6b correspond re- 
spectively to the atom and the molecule of hydrogen. 

We have, therefore, a new, simple and direct method of 
chemical analysis, the advantages of which are apparent, (1) 
Not only is the presence of an element indicated, as is the case 
in spectrum analysis, but at the same time the value of its 
atomic weight is given. Two good examples of the advantage 
of this may be given. From an analysis of the gases obtained 
from the residues of liquid air, Prof. Thomson found on his 
photographs a curve corresponding to an atomic weight 22. 
Now no known element has this atomic weight. Was it then 
a new element? In seeking an answer to this question, Prof. 
Thomson examined several specimens of neon, a rare gas of 
generally accepted atomic weight 20. In all cases a line 22 
occurred on his photographs, in addition to a line 20. He has 
concluded, therefore, that “there can be little doubt that what 
has been called neon is not a simple gas but a mixture of two 
gases, one of which has an atomic weight about 20 and the 
other about 22.” 

Again, during the last year or two Prof. Thomson has 
been investigating the properties of a substance which gave 
rise to a photographic line corresponding to an atomic weight 
3. Now, again, no known element has this atomic weight. 
Was this too a new element? For over a year this point has 
been under investigation in the Cavendish laboratory. Ac- 
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cording to the latest available information, the curve is con--. 
sidered to arise from a tri-atomic form of hydrogen (H,). 

(2) The method is extremely sensitive, even more so than 
is the case with the spectroscope. With one-hundredth of a 
milligram (less than one-six thousandth part of a grain) of a 
substance in the tube, and with an exposure of less than one- 
millionth of a second, not only is the corresponding curve 
found on the plate, but at the same time its atomic weight may 
be obtained with an accuracy of less than one per cent. 

(3) Because of the sensitiveness of the method, sub- 
stances existing in the vessel only for a very short time leave 
their record behind them. The importance of this is at once 
evident. 

(4) Impurities, so bothersome in ordinary analysis, have 
few, if any, harmful effects. They simply give rise to addi- 
tional curves on the plates. 


MULTIPLE CHARGES. 


We have assumed that each positively charged ray carries 
only one unit charge, or, in other words, that it has lost only 
one electron. But there is nothing in the picture of the atom 
given above to indicate that this should be the case. Cannot 
an atom sometimes lose more than one electron and thus bear 
two, three, four and even more charges of positive electricity? 
That this is actually the case has also been shown by Prof. 
Thomson. A careful analysis of all the lines which appear on 
his photographs has shown that all curves which begin at the 
line AA’ (figure 5) correspond to particles which have lost 
only one electron, whereas the prolongation of a line extending 
beyond this distance (see lines marked C, C’, figure 5) is due 
to particles which have lost more than one electron. 

To make clear why this is so, a brief consideration of one 
or two other points is necessary. The particles giving rise to 
the initial (that is, least deflected) portions of all curves are 
those which possess the maximum amount of energy, or in 
other words, those which have acquired their speed by travel- 
ling the whole length of the electric field between the electrodes 
of the discharge chamber. If now we assume that atoms may 
lose two electrons and so become doubly positively charged, 
- the fastest of these will enter the observation chamber with 
just twice the amount of energy of the corresponding singly 
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charged particles. What now will be the deflection of such 
doubly charged particles? When it is remembered that, 
although they have a double amount of energy, on account of 
their double charge the electric deflecting force due to the 
plates P, P, (figure 3) is also doubled, it will be seen there will 
be no change in this deflection. Whence, then, comes the pro- 
longation of some of the curves? This is the result of what is 
known as re-combination, a phenomenon always occurring in 
ionized gases. Positively charged particles sometimes ‘pick 
up” a free negative electron, thus forming either a neutral 
body or one whose positive charge has been lessened by one 
unit. That this is going on in positive ray tubes is evident 
from the fact that there is always an undeflected central spot. 
(See figures 5, 6, 7.) This spot indicates the presence of rays 
originally positively charged, which have been neutralized as a 
result of recombination. Since then we have neutral rays, it 
is reasonable to suppose that we may have in the observation 
chamber rays which, while primarily doubly charged, have 
picked up an electron and possess only one unit charge. Such 
rays pass through the narrow tunnel with a double supply of 
energy, but, on account of their ultimate single charge, are 
subject to a deflecting force by plates P, and P.,, of only the 
normal amount. Their deflection therefore is only half the 
normal amount and we have a prolongation of the curve cor- 
responding to such particles. In a similar manner the cases 
of particles which have lost various numbers of electrons and 
regained some may be worked out. 

A good illustration of the evidence of multiple charges is 
given in figure 7. In this photograph the prolongation of line 
I corresponds to atoms of the element argon which originally 
lost three electrons, and later regained two; line III, to those 
which lost three and remained in this condition. The pro- 
longation in line II is caused by atoms which ,originally minus 
three electrons, have picked up one electron before entering 
the deflecting field. It will be noticed that in this case the pro- 
longation extends to a point two-thirds of the normal distance 
from the vertical. 

This method of analysis, therefore, gives us information 
concerning the physical nature of the substances investigated. 
A concrete example will perhaps make clear what is meant. A 
vessel containing a small quantity of oxygen has been shown 
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to contain (a) neutral atoms; (b) neutral molecules (a union 
of two atoms) ; (c) atoms with one positive charge; (d) atoms 
with one negative charge; (e) atoms with two positive 
charges; (f) molecules with one positive charge; (g) mole- 
cules of ozone (a union of three atoms) with one positive 
charge; and (h) a group of six atoms: (O,) with one positive 
charge. 

As a final illustration of the use which can be made of 
these positive ray photographs, the following table, giving the 
complete analysis of all the substances corresponding to the 
curves shown in figure 5, is appended: 


POSITIVE. 

Atomic Weight Substance Charge 
Ly) RRs OE oe Hydrogentatomcg oa, +1 
POON iirc ae 8 tu) Hydrogen molecule . ..... +1 
Oras et fs Nitrogenratomesn ions. +2 

ERP ALADA porte Carbonmactcniy atin snes! +1 
ENERO Outset ie dee ahs INTL EOD ENE A COMI ts alee +1 
Pd nod eA, ee Nitrogen molecule. ...... +1 
rake) AAR SRA eA AV SON AULOMIase eee ge telomter. +1 
LULU ORE Ee oo NGC CUEYV I AUOIN ins staat +2 
LOR arpa sates Wes Wer CUA ALON ayitar tlie, +1 

NEGATIVE. 

i Cieah ates edie 2 HVATOPENGALOM fa ete 

WA by 2a ae Ree na CArhoOn atone: wunien —1 
AGAR) CAE Bay OXY Pen Atomica sai neal —l 


IONS MADE VISIBLE. 

The presence of ions has been demonstrated by recent 
experiments performed by Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, of the 
Cavendish Laboratory. Ions, it must be remembered, are 
much too small to be seen even with the aid of the best ultra- 
microscope. By making each ion become the centre of a small 
drop of water, however, Mr. Wilson has succeeded in visualiz- 
ing their existence, and photographing the appearance of an 
ionized gas under various conditions. The method employed is 
based on the principle that when air (or other gas) suddenly 
expands to fill a larger volume, it becomes cooled. If before 
the expansion the gas has been saturated with water vapor, 
after the expansion, on account of the cooling there is more 
than enough vapor to saturate the gas and some of it condenses 
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out. If any particles of dust are present, condensation takes 
place readily on these as nuclei—a fact familiar to all who 
have noted the heavy fogs in smoky atmospheres. Should no 
such dust particles be present, however, under proper condi- 
tions, tons act as nuclei for condensation. In this way, when 
the gas expands, if any ions are present, a small visible water 
drop forms around the invisible ion. By illuminating the gas 
immediately after expansion, and by taking an instantaneous 
photograph, pictures of the arrangements of ions as caused 
by different agencies have been obtained by Mr. Wilson. 

This method has been used to visualize some of the facts 
of radioactivity. When an atom disintegrates in the manner 
noted above, the transformation is frequently accompanied by 
the emission of a rapidly moving electron (in this case gener- 
ally called a B particle) and by a much heavier but more slow- 
ly moving positively charged a particle. (Incidentally it may 
be noted that the a particle has been identified with an atom 
of the rare gas, helium.) Now when a quickly moving charg- 
ed particle moves through a gas it continually encounters 
ordinary neutral atoms, from some of which it succeeds in ex- 
tracting an electron. In other words, as ana or B particle 
moves along, it ionizes the gas along its path. This has been 
shown in a beautiful manner by Mr. Wilson. By placing a 
small quantity of a radioactive substance within his expansion 
apparatus, he obtained photographs which show the actual 
paths of a and £ particles by the trail of ions left behind them. 
In the case of an a particle, so many ions are produced that a 
continuous line is seen on the photographs. In figure 8 the 
radial lines represent the paths of numerous a particles shot 
off from the radioactive substance placed at a, while figure 9 
shows a photograph of the trails of two single a particles. In 
the case of the lighter 8 particle, a much smaller number of 
ions are made and a discontinuous line is obtained. This is 
well shown in figure 10, a reproduction of a photograph of the 
trail of a single B particle. In this latter case it will be seen 
that the individual ions may be counted. Readers interested 
in modern physics will find a brief but attractive presentation 
of recent developments along lines discussed in this paper in a 
small book, “Beyond the Atom,” by Prof. Cox.* 


* “Beyond the Atom,” Cox. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918. 1s. net. 
J. K. ROBERTSON. 
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HE claim of Pragmatism to have given a new and more 

fruitful direction to philosophical speculation has naturally 
given rise to a good deal of discussion. The pragmatists are 
of opinion that their vigorous assaults on Idealism, or rather 
on the Absolutism of Mr. F. H. Bradley and Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, have forced those writers to make ‘“conces- 
sions” to the practical philosophy for which Pragmatism stands 
and to abandon the abstract Rationalism in which they had 
formerly believed. On the other hand these exponents of 
Absolute Idealism refuse to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
this bold claimant for the favour of the philosophical public, 
maintaining that its claim to be the exponent of a “new way 
of ideas” rests upon its failure to understand itself or to give 
a clear and unambiguous statement of what it really means, 
while its attack upon what it is pleased to call “Rationalism” 
or “Intellectualism” is based upon an entire misunderstanding. 
The main object of Professor Caldwell in this volume seems to 
be to “redd the marches”. Iam afraid that he will be apt to 
experience the usual fate of peacemakers and come in for the 
blows of both parties. Of Pragmatism itself he has rather 
a poor opinion, even going so far as to doubt whether it has 
any valid claim to be called a philosophy at all, but, low as he 
would estimate Pragmatism, he seems to have a still lower 
opinion of the form of Idealism espoused by Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Bosanquet, and to the Idealism of writers like Caird and 
Green he makes only incidental reference. 

Professor Caldwell is of the opinion that in spite of all 
that has been written upon Pragmatism within the last ten 
years “the issue that it represents is still an open one,” and 
he therefore proposes to give “a general account of the whole 
subject” and “an estimate of its significance”. Nor can the 
reader complain that there is any aspect of the subject that 
has been lightly passed over; if he has any complaint to make 





*Pragmatism and Idealism. By William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc., Sir 
William Macdonald Professor of Moral Philosophy, McGill University, 
Montreal. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1913. 
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it is rather in regard to the somewhat inordinate length at 
which what are practically the same points are repeated in a 
different context without substantial change. Nor can one 
help thinking that the issue is not clearly and definitely set 
before the reader, but is obscured by the manner in which the 
author has first endeavored to state the subject from the point 
of view—in many cases obscure and confused—of the prag- 
matists, and then from his own point of view. On the other 
hand, his treatment of Absolutism seems to me to suffer from 
a want of sympathetic appreciation. I feel sure that Mr. 
Bradley or Mr. Bosanquet would regard his statement of their 
doctrines as little better than a travesty of their real opinions. 
This is all the more to be regretted that he has proposed to 
himself an eirenicon, I am sure with entire singleness of heart. 
The manner in which he quotes sentences from these authors, 
without the qualifications that give to them their real meaning, 
is only calculated to produce Staite and to defeat the 
object he has in view. 

After a chapter dealing with the general character of 
Pragmatism, we have another on Pragmatism and the Prag- 
matic Movement, a third on its Fundamental Characteristics, 
a fourth on Pragmatism and Human Activity, with an Appen- 
dix on Philosophy and the Activity Experience; and only after 
this somewhat long introduction do we come to the critical 
estimate that has been promised us. But this is by no means 
the end of the book; for, after the subject seemed to have 
been exhausted we have two other chapters, entitled Pragma- 
tism as Humanism and Pragmatism as Americanism, which 
are followed by a chapter containing a comparison of Prag- 
matism with the Rationalism of Mr. Bosanquet, and, in order 
that no relevant issue may be passed over, a final chapter on 
Pragmatism and Idealism in the Philosophy of Bergson. 

The main contention of Pragmatism, we are told, is that 
“true ideas are working ideas, and that truth itself, like a 
creed or a belief, is simply a working valuation of reality.” It 
has “succeeded in a measure, in clearing itself from liability to 
the superficial interpretation that it met with a few years ago, 
when it was scoffed at for teaching that you may believe ‘what 
you like,’ for speaking, for example, as if the ‘theoretical’ con- 
sequences of truth were not to be considered as well as the 
‘practical’.” Professor James has explained that by ‘conse- 
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quences’ we may mean “intellectual or theoretical consequences 
as well as practical consequences.” Nevertheless Professor 
Caldwell is of opinion that Pragmatism is infected with funda- 
mental weaknesses which prevent it from being more than a 
stimulus to action. Its attempt to test the truth of a belief 
by its.consequences “is not only harmless but also useless, 
seeing that Omniscience alone could bring together in thought 
or imagination all the consequences of an assertion” (p. 127). 
And not only so, but it is positively false to say that a proposi- 
tion is true because it is useful. ‘“‘Constantine believed emin- 
ently in the concord-producing utility of certain confessions 
enunciated at the Council of Nice, but his belief in this does 
not prove their truth or reality outside the convictions of the 
faithful.” (p. 129). Besides, pragmatists are so confused in 
the expression of their doctrine “that it is almost impossible 
to extract any consistent meaning out of it” (129). A second 
defect of Pragmatism is its imperfect logic and theory of 
knowledge. It “fails to connect its hints about the practical 
or experimental origin of most of our points of view about 
reality with the problem of the validity of first principles gen- 
erally” (132). Another defect of Pragmatism is that it fails 
to give any consistent account of the nature of reality. Ap- 
parently the universe “is gradually being brought into being 
by the creative efforts of ourselves and of beings higher or 
lower than ourselves in the scale of existence”’. Thus it is 
liable to the charges of ‘subjectivism’ and ‘irrationality’ (134). 
Lastly, Pragmatism has a very unsatisfactory ethical doctrine, 
avowing as it does its affinity with utilitarianism. It fails to 
provide a theory of the ordinary distinction between right and 
wrong. Anything is moral, it holds, which makes possible 
a “transition from individualism to efficient social person- 
ality.” Thus, “the whole tendency of the pragmatist treat- 
ment of ethical principles is to the effect that standards and 
theories of conduct are valuable only in so far as they are to a 
certain extent ‘fruitful’ in giving us a certain ‘surveying 
power’ in the perplexities and uncertainties of ‘direct personal 
behaviour.’ They are all, in other words, merely relative or 
useful, and none of them is absolute and authoritative” (139). 

After this very severe criticism of Pragmatism one is 
surprised to find that it is “true” “in the main” (162), a “liv- 
ing and credible philosophy” (164), “if indeed we may call it 
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a philosophy at all” (161). Apparently what is especially 
valuable in this “approach to philosophy”, is its “‘insistence up- 
on the ethical and the personal factors that enter into truth.” 
“In the thought,” says our author, “of the reality of the life 
and work of human beings who have given all for truth and 
goodness and love, there is surely at least a partial clue to 
the value of the great idea after which Pragmatism is blindly 
groping in its contention of the importance even to metaphy- 
sics of the notion of our human, ‘purposive’ activity” (148). 
It is in this direction that ‘many important concessions” are 
said to have been made to pragmatists by representative ration- 
alists (2). In support of this contention such sayings of Mr. 
Bradley are quoted as that “no truth is idle”, that “all truth has 
practical and aesthetic consequences”, and that there is “no 
such existing thing as pure thought”. Mr. Bradley, we are 
told, “has of recent years made many such concessions” and 
has “now certainly abandoned an abstract formalistic Ration- 
alism’”. (75 note 2). In proof of this assertion the following 
statements are quoted: “This denial of transcendence, this 
insistence that all ideas, and more especially such ideas as 
those of God, are true and real just so far as they work, is to 
myself most welcome” (Mind, 1908, p. 227). Again: “I long 
ago pointed out that theory takes its origin from practical col- 
lision. If Pragmatism means this, I am a Pragmatist.” And: 
“We may reject the limitation of knowledge to the mere world 
of events which happen, and may deny the claim of this world 
to be taken as an ultimate foundation. Reality or the Good 
will be the satisfaction of all the wants of our nature, and 
theoretical truth will be the perception of ideas which directly 
satisfy one of those wants, and so invariably make part of 
the general satisfaction ” (Mind, July, 1904, p. 325). 
Whether Mr. Bradley has made the “concessions” alleged 
will depend upon the meaning we attach to Pragmatism and 
upon our general view of his philosophy. Now Professor 
Caldwell has himself told us that “it is almost impossible to 
extract any consistent meaning out of Pragmatism”. The 
relation of Mr. Bradley therefore to it requires us to settle 
first what is the precise sense in which the pragmatist holds 
that truth must be determined by “practical” consequences. 
This question is discussed by Mr. Bradley himself in his article 
on the Ambiguity of Pragmatism, a paper which was first 
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printed in Mind for April, 1908, and is now reprinted in his 
valuable E’'ssays on Truth and Reality just published.* To 
determine whether one is or is not a Pragmatist we must first 
be sure of the meaning to be attached to the terms “practical” 
and “practice”. Like Professor Caldwell, Mr. Bradley finds 
these terms “most obscure and ambiguous.” Professor James 
seems to play fast and loose with them, now insisting upon a 
doctrine “‘acceptable perhaps only to the minority” and again 
extending so widely the limits of his creed that few indeed 
would in the end be left outside the fold”. In the latter sense 
“practice” seems to include theory and theoretical enjoyment; 
so that “life in all its main aspects is allowed to be the end, 
and none of these espects is excluded and degraded to the level 
of a mere external means.” But this is what Mr. Bradley 
claims to have been his own doctrine from the first, and unless 
we adopt the extreme view that he does not know what 
his own doctrine means, it is evident that he has made no “‘con- 
cessions” to Pragmatism, the fact being that the Pragmatists 
began by making a claim to originality which they have been 
gradually compelled to abandon under the pressure of criticism 
(p. 131, note). On this interpretation, therefore, the whole 
dispute between the Pragmatists and Mr. Bradley is about the 
meaning of the word “practice’’, and it is the former who have 
departed from the ordinary sense of the term, in which it is 
eontrasted with theory, and with art. 

Another point in which Mr. Bradley was supposed to dif- 
fer from the Pragmatists was in denying that truth was that 
which worked best in furthering the existence of the indivi- 
dual. “We speak, for instance, of a man’s life being ruined 
by the useless discovery of some truth, say of his deceased 
wife’s infidelity, and we hardly see our way to set down a 
truth of this kind as an error.” It seems, however, that 
Pragmatism never affirmed that truth is that which works 
in the case of the individual. The idea that in a man’s case 
does not work, or that works to his ruin, may for all that be 
true. For the true is “the expedient in the long run and on 
the whole” (p. 129). But this only leads to a new difficulty, 


I 


*Essays on Truth and Reality. By F. H. Bradley, LL.D., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1914. 
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for the “expedient in the long run and on the whole” remains 
unknown and unknowable. And yet it is this apparently by 
which the individual has to regulate his life (p. 130). 

Mr. Bradley, however, does not think that this wide inter- 
pretation can possibly be meant. The pragmatist opposes the 
intellectual and the practical. Pragmatism, he says, is es- 
sentially ambiguous, and “can at discretion be ‘preached 
as a new Gospel which is to bring light into the world, or 
recommended as that old teaching of common sense which few 
but fools have rejected” (132). For himself he has a work- 
ing conception, which, it is true, does not pretend to be ulti- 
mate, but which he believes to be the practical creed of an in- 
creasing number of persons. On this view there is in the 
end for us no truth save that of working ideas. Whatever 
idea is wanted to satisfy a genuine human need is true, and 
truth in the end has no other meaning. But there are degrees 
of truth, because ideas may work better or worse, and because 
again the interests which ideas subserve are more or less valu- 
able. There is here no mutilation of human nature, since 
every side of life, practical, aesthetic, and intellectual, is allow- 
ed its full value. We are emancipated once for all from the 
narrowness of all one-sided attempts at consistency (133). 

It must be evident from what has been said that the vul- 
gar charge of Intellectualism, brought against Mr. Bradley, is 
singularly inept, and the same is true of Mr. Bosanquet. Nor 
has either of these distinguished thinkers altered his fun- 
damental doctrines “in consequence of the pragmatist move- 
ment.” Anyone familiar with Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality knows that it contains two distinct points of view, 
which the author believes to be perfectly consistent with each 
other. On the one hand, he asks what conception of the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe will satisfy the intellect, and on 
the other hand how far we are entitled to make a working use 
of something which is less than an ultimate view of things. 
The greater part of that work is occupied with the former 
problem, but in the chapter on Degrees of Truth and Reality, 
he indicates how, in default of a final synthesis of truth, good- 
ness, art and religion, we may lay down general rules for ac- 
tion. It is true, I think, that the claim of the pragmatists to 
have introduced a new and revolutionary view of things has 
led Mr. Bradley to emphasize the latter side of his philosophy, 
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but I do not think that he has made any fundamental change 
in it. He still holds, as he has always held, that ‘theory 
takes its origin from practical collision,’ and that “theory im- 
plies a theoretical want and its satisfaction.” Between these 
two views, he maintains, and I think rightly maintains, there 
is no fundamental discrepancy. Professor Caldwell quotes his 
remark that there is “no such existing thing as pure thought”, 
as if this were an admission that thought has no laws of its 
own. In truth what it really means is that, while thought 
refuses to be influenced by anything but its own laws, it by no 
means works in a vacuum, but seeks to get by an interpreta- 
tion of experience in the widest sense a coherent and orderly 
system and will be satisfied with nothing less. Hence, in the 
very passage cited Mr. Bradley goes on to say: “On the other 
side, if in the end there is to be no such thing as independent 
thought, thought, that is, which in its actual exercise takes 
no account of the psychological situation, I am myself in the 
end led inevitably to scepticism” (74). What Mr. Bradley, 
then, holds is that truth is impossible unless there is such a 
thing as “independent” thought—a very different thing from 
“pure” thought, which in fact would be thought that oper- 
ated in entire independence of the facts of experience. It is 
on some such confusion as this that the ordinary charge of 
“formalism” and “intellectualism” is based. The whole ques- 
tion is whether the various needs of our nature can be recon- 
ciled in a system which combines in a perfect unity morality, 
art, religion and philosophy. Mr. Bradley is of the opinion 
that no such reconciliation is possible, although we can state 
generally what its character must be. It is for this reason 
that he supplements his study of first principles by a working 
theory, which refuses to “stake vital issues on the result of 
speculative inquiry” (132). I do not myself think that this 
is a position which can bear the test of rigid scrutiny, for an 
Absolute which is defined as beyond self-consciousness seems 
to me to be indistinguishable from Pure Being; but I cannot 
see that Mr. Bradley has really been influenced by the plati- 
tudes and ambiguities of Pragmatism. The real problem of 
philosophy at the present time is not to adjudicate between 
Pragmatism and Absolutism, but to find a comprehensive 
formula which will do justice to all the aspects of experience, 
refusing to sacrifice the claims of the intellect to those of the 
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heart, or to belittle the revelations of art in favour of a one- 
sided theology, or to exalt art above religion and philosophy. 
If eminent thinkers like Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet have 
not supplied us with such a system—and I do not think they 
have—they have at least brought before us the problem in all 
its breadth and complexity and have made a contribution to its 
solution the value of which it is impossible to overrate. 


JOHN WATSON. 


MR. J. S. EWART’S VIEW OF CANADIAN HISTORY. 


The Kingdom of Canada: Toronto, 1908. 
The Kingdom Papers, Vol. I: Ottawa, 1912. 


R. John S. Ewart is a citizen of whom Canada has much 

reason to be proud. As a lawyer, he rose to the head of 
the Winnipeg Bar and was always solicitous of the honour and 
integrity alike of bar and bench. He has done the state some 
service as one of the Canadian Counsel in the 1910 fisheries 
arbitration at the Hague, where the British triumph was in 
no small measure due to the thoroughness and lucidity of his 
work. Having amassed a competence, he has devoted him- 
self to the study of the history of the problems of his country, 
and the free publication of the result. All other things he has 
made the adjuncts, not the objects of his life. Of such a fellow- 
citizen we must all feel proud; but our regard does not exempt 
him from criticism, nor do I think it unfair criticism to say 
that he has certain defects of historical method and of contro- 
versy, which proceed largely from his legal training. To him 
might not unfairly be applied Burke’s characterization of that 
intrepid doctrinaire, George Grenville: “With a masculine 
understanding, and a stout and resolute heart. he had an ap- 
plication, undissipated and unwearied. He took public busi- 
ness not as a duty which he was to fulfil but as a pleasure he 
was to enjoy. If he was ambitious, I will say this for him ,his 
ambition was of a noble and generous strain. .. If such a man 
fell into errors it must be from defects not intrinsical; they 
must be rather sought in the particular habits of his life, 
which though they do not alter the groundwork of character, 
yet tinge it with their own hue. He was bred in a profession. 
He was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the 
finest and noblest of human sciences, a science which does more 
to quicken and invigorate the understanding than all the other 
kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, except in per- 
sons very happily born, to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion.” 

For a number of years Mr. Ewart has from time to time 
given public addresses, some of which are republished in “The 
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Kingdom of Canada.” In these he endeavours to prove that 
the present status of Canada both with regard to Great Britain 
and to the rest of the world is unsatisfactory and that an im- 
mediate declaration of independence can alone preserve our 
self-respect. This view he has reinforced with much detail in 
his “Kingdom Papers,” a series of pamphlets of which the first 
twelve have now appeared in a bound volume. Among other 
arguments he endeavours to show that such a declaration is 
along the line of our historical development, that the argument 
that we are joined to great Britain by bands of tradition and 
of the spirit, and cannot abandon her without an ungrateful 
refusal to pay the price of our nurture, is valueless, because 
the history of the relations between Great Britain and Canada 
is one on which no Englishman can look without humiliation. 
He supports with vigour and rigour the thesis, once epigram- 
matically expressed by Sir Richard Cartwright, that “Canada 
owes nothing to Great Britain beyond a great deal of Christian 
forgiveness.” “On some fast approaching day,” says Mr. 
Ewart, ‘“‘Canada will separate not from a mother, but from an 
owner who has always used her for his own selfish purposes.’ 
Or again, “If I should shut up some ostriches within a fence 
and protect them from their enemies, in order that I might 
make money, by plucking their feathers, would the ostriches 
owe me anything? No. And if, besides confining them, I 
treated them harshly, would their case call for peans of grati- 
tude? No. Well, that is a very fair parallel to the relations 
between the United Kingdom and Canada down to 1846.” 2 In 
proof of these assertions, we are given several quotations, : 
including one from that well-known scientific historian, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

Unfortunately, the lawyer is almost invariably a bad his- 
torian. His object is to make out his case, to win the verdict, 
to prove the criminal guilty or not guilty. He thus tends to an 
artificial lucidity, and in history nothing is more deceiving. 
He tends to see single, and in history at least it is true that the 
singleminded man is unstable in all his ways: Nothing in 
history is simple, and while the historian must indeed disen- 





1Kingdom Papers, No. iii, p. 90. 
2K. P., No. xii, p. 44. 
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tangle the threads, he must always be careful to remember 
that the threads are not one but many. 

Moreover, the lawyer is a man of case and precedent. He 
tends to prove his point by heaping up examples, leaving to his 
opponent those that do not suit. In dealing with history such 
aman tends to think that he has proved everything by an 
appropriate quotation, and as Goldwin Smith very truly said, 
“Nothing can stand against a really resolute quoter.” 

Even if I admitted the verdict on the old Colonial System 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ewart, I should not necessarily 
accept either of their singularly different conclusions. Admit- 
ting that Canadians may be compared to ostriches, birds whose 
chief characteristics are their stupidity, voracity, and spas- 
modic ferocity, I have it on unimpeachable South African 
authority that under ‘“‘protection” a much larger proportion 
of the birds grow to maturity and live to a comfortable old 
age, than when they were exposed to all the dangers from the 
wild beasts of the Veldt and the Karoo. So in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, when Algiers was still a 
menace, when the United States was bulging out on every side, 
it was no small boon to infant colonies that they grew up 
secure under the care of the most efficient sea-policeman in the 
world. He may not indeed have acted pour le bon motif, but 
the boon conferred is undoubted. 

But the view of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ewart is really 
unjust to the Old Colonial System, as artificially simple as it 
would be to say that the colonies were founded from motives 
of the purest altruism. If I wished to heap up quotations 
against Mr. Ewart I would quote the noble reply of Sir Robert 
Walpole, to the suggestion in 1739 of a Stamp Act: “I have 
old England against me, and do you think I will have New 
England against me too?” I would recall to him, how Pitt, 
surely a typical Englishman, used of the colonies Othello’s 
words of Desdemona: “There where I had garnered up my 
heart.”” However imperfectly it worked out in practice, the 
ideal of the old Colonial System was a self-contained Empire, 
in which Mother Country and Colonies combined for the joint 
profit of both, according to the effectual working in measure 
of every part. If the colonies were in some ways restricted, 
they were in other ways encouraged. If the Mother Country 
was in some ways encouraged, she was in other ways restrict- 
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ed. If certain colonial commodities were enumerated and so 
restricted to the British market, they were ensured that 
market by a system of heavy preferential duties. Under 
this system Canadian wheat-growing and _ lumbering 
were built up at great cost to the British consumer. It would 
be absurd for me to say that this was done out of pure unsel- 
fishness. Considerations came in of the balance of trade, and 
of the security of supply in time of war, but it is equally 
absurd for Mr. Ewart to suppose that every time an English- 
man crossed the sea hé at once became to the Mother Country 
an outcast and an alien. 

About 1840, says Mr. Ewart, Great Britain found out that 
the colonies did not pay, and with the triumph of Free Trade 
“the facts are undeniable, that British Imperialism disap- 
peared when the profit of it disappeared.” * As a result, says 
Mr. Ewart, from that time till the rise of the present German 
scare, the history of British diplomacy is the record of a series 
of undignified surrenders of Canadian interests to the United 
States. Mr. Ewart, like a good many Canadians, rather hugs 
the idea that he is despised by the Mother Country. “I know 
that until very recently the United Kingdom had no love for 
us. I know that Canada was treated as a dependency as long 
as she was of commercial value, that she was told to “break 
the bonds and go” when her commercial value ended, and that 
only since she has appeared to be able to supply military assist- 
ance has effusive affection been lavished upon her. And I 
know too well the patronizing disdain with which colonists 
were regarded till a few years ago.” Mr. Ewart is really over- 
touchy. Doubtless there is a touch of undue complacency in 
the attitude of the average British matron to the colonial, but 
it is certainly neither more offensive nor more undeserved than 
the touch of bumptiousness in the behaviour of the average 
Canadian westerner to the Englishman. We really cannot 
afford to found our international policy upon such trifles. Yet 
Mr. Ewart, after telling us of the high tone in which in 1861 
Great Britain demanded the release of Mason and Slidell, 
assures us that we may be very certain that had they been on 
board a Canadian ship, the tone of Great Britain would have 
been lower. This admits of the somewhat easy disproof that 
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in the most similar case during the period in question, Great 
Britain asserted the rights of Canada with at least equal 
vigour. In 1838, some rebel Canadians, aided by some Buffalo 
longshoremen, set up a provisional government on Navy 
Island, and declared war on Canada. They were provisioned 
by an American steamer. One night some boat loads of Cana- 
dians rowed across, cut her out as she lay moored to an Ameri- 
can wharf, under the guns of an American fort, killed one or 
more of her American crew, set her on fire, and sent her blaz- 
ing over Niagara Falls. Let Kingstonians try to imagine a 
somewhat similar situation. Suppose that some rebel Ameri- 
cans had fortified Grindstone Island and were being provision- 
ed at good profitable rates by Kingston merchants. In the dead 
of night, as a Kingston steamer lies moored at a Kingston 
wharf, some Americans row across from Cape Vincent, kill 
one or two of her Kingston crew, cut her out, and send her 
blazing down the St. Lawrence. What would be our feelings? 

A year or two after this Canadian outrage upon an Ameri- 
can vessel, one of its supposed perpetrators named McLeod 
visited the United States and was promptly arrested on the 
charge of arson and murder. Of course he was only a Cana- 
- dian and Great Britain therefore did nothing about it,especially 
as it was at a time when Imperialism was beginning to be 
recognized as a thing of little profit. On the contrary, the 
British minister at Washington wrote to the American Govern- 
ment formally demanding his immediate release, entirely ap- 
proving of his action in setting fire to the Caroline, “for the 
reason that the transaction was one of a public character, 
planned and executed by persons duly authorized by the Colo- 
nial Government, to take such measures as might be necessary 
for protecting the property and lives of her Majesty’s subjects. 
As doing therefore an act of public duty, they cannot be held 
responsible to the laws and tribunals of any foreign country.” 
“Tf the Yankees really hanged him it would be a case of war,” 
wiote Lord Sydenham, the British Governor of Canada, to 
Lord John Russell, the British Colonial Secretary. So 
hot was the British attitude, that the Court of the State of 
New York was fain to pronounce a highly diplomatic verdict 
of acquittal. Not content with this the British Government 
granted McLeod in recompense for his wrongs a yearly pen- 
sion of £200. 
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It is Mr. Ewart’s misfortune, not his fault, that he was 
born in Ontario and spent his prime in Manitoba. Living so 
far inland, he tends to forget that Canada exists not in a 
vacuum but in a world. Had he been born in Nova Scotia or 
New Brunswick; had he spent his youth among 

“the black wharves and the slips 

And the sea-tides tossing free, 

And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 

And the magic of the sea,” 

he would realize that international questions are international, 
that there is no such thing as dealing with them in independent 
action, and that at every turn we are bound in a subtle net- 
work of international relations from which we may as easily 
escape as an Ethiopian from his skin. 

What is the outstanding fact in the history of British 
North America, during the past 130 years? In 1783 the United 
States set off on their great career, which in sixty years flung 
material civilization from the Alleghenies to the Pacific. At 
that time two European powers had possessions on a large 
scale on the North American continent, Spain and Great 
Britain. Later on, France came in for a time under Napoleon, 
and Russia made extensive acquisitions on the Pacific slope. 
Where is Spanish North America to-day? In part the inde- 
pendent Republic of Mexico; in part the territory of the Unit- 
ed States, acquired partly by purchase, partly by conquest. 
Where is French North America? Save for St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, it was long ago sold to the United States. Where is 
Russia North America? Sold to the United States. Now if 
British diplomatic relations with the United States have been 
one long series of surrenders, if the United States had only to 
bluff for Great Britain to throw down her cards, how is it that 
British North America still exists? If the U.S.A. was willing 
to give $5,500,000 for Florida, $7,200,000 for Alaska, and 
$15,000,000 for Louisiana, how much would she have given 
for British North America? Granting that Great Britain has 
not been all wise or all powerful, surely we owe her a little 
gratitude for preserving for us so many million square miles. 
She has at least kept, and eventually handed over to us, the 
great heritage which other European powers sold for a mess 
of pottage. Whatever her errors in detail, she at least rises 
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in clearness of vision far above these other powers, and Dean 
Swift has taught us how hard it is to be even an inch higher 
than our contemporaries. In less than a century France, 
Spain, Russia were extruded. After a century and a quarter 
of British diplomacy, Canada is larger in area than the United 
States. Our southern border is south of the latitude of Rome. 
To northward we are lost amid the frozen snows. On the east 
we look out to the old world of Europe, on the west to the still 
older civilization of the Orient. Fair is our lot; yea, goodly is 
our heritage. Five minutes’ study of an historical Atlas of 
North America is sufficient to show that in its rigorous form 
Mr. Ewart’s thesis. will not hold water. 

For an example of Mr. Ewart’s method in dealing with 
these international relations, let us look at a case with which 
he deals at length in his earlier volume, the Alaska Boundary 
Award. With great forensic skill he proves conclusively that 
one of the British Commissioners, Lord Alverstone, the Chief 
Justice of Great Britain, was guilty of gross bad manners to 
his Canadian colleagues, bad manners amounting indeed to 
treachery.*. This is an undoubted fact, but a few other facts 
would also be borne in mind by the impartial historian. The 
question cannot be profitably discussed without some know- 
ledge of a series of international events going back to the early 
nineteenth century. 

The Alaska Boundary was delimited in 1824-5 by the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia. There was at the 
time no thought by any of them of colonization, the only inter- 











4The boundary disputes between Great Britain and the United 
States have recently been discussed at some length in an article in The 
Round Table for December, 1913. With much of the article I agree, but 
it is unfortunate that the author weakens his case by some rather banal 
praise of Lord Alverstone. ‘Laborious research and meticulous atten- 
tion,”’ which in Canada are the attributes of every Railway Mail Clerk, 
can hardly be so rare in Great Britain that a Chief Justice must be 
singled out for commendation for possessing them. The author goes on 
to say “that Lord Alverstone himself had special reasons for acting as 
he did can hardly admit of doubt,” a defence which has been made with 
equal propriety of every eminent traitor in history. That Lord Alver- 
stone may have found his Canadian colleagues not wholly satisfactory is 
not unlikely. After his experiences at the Hague Mr. Ewart himself had 
something to say anent Sir Allen Aylesworth. But their possible breaches 
of les bienséances are no excuse for Lord Alverstone. 
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ests involved being those of fur-traders. Russian traders had 
been gradually creeping down the coast, and as early as 1799 
had established a post at Sitka, whence they dealt with the 
various Indian tribes of the coast. Meanwhile enterprising 
American traders were coming round the Horn on the same 
errand. British trade on the other hand centred at Montreal, 
to which the hardy voyageurs of the N. W. Co. brought their 
furs by many a winding river and rough portage. At the time 
of the union of the H. B. C. and the N. W. Co. in 1820-1, there 
were already posts west of the Rockies, and the outposts of 
Russia and of Great Britain were coming into unpleasant 
proximity. In 1821 the question was rendered acute by an 
overbearing Ukase of the Czar, claiming the whole Pacific 
coast as far south as 51 N. Lat. and all the ocean for an hun- 
dred miles to seaward as territorial waters. The latter claim 
was especially obnoxious, and for some years complicated 
negotiations went on at St. Petersburg between the three 
powers involved. At length the Czar quietly withdrew his 
claim to sovereignty over the high seas. and no more is heard 
of this after 1823. In 1824 Russia and the U.S.A. agreed that 
Russia should claim nothing south of 54.40 and the U.S.A. 
nothing north of that line. In 1825 Great Britain and Russia 
came to the same agreement. With regard to all territory 
north of this and west of the Rockies, it was agreed that south 
of the point where the 141st degree of W. Long. reached the 
coast, Russia should have a strip of territory, the inland 
boundary of which “shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
windings of the coast” (les sinuosités de la céte), and should 
follow the crests of the mountains. Should more accurate 
surveys prove that no mountains could be found corresponding 
to the words of the treaty, the line was to run not farther 
inland than ten marine leagues.® 

For many years it was assumed that these eee gave 
Russia a continuous strip along the Pacific. All British maps 
subsequent to 1825, such as that drawn up by a Committee 
of the House of Commons which in 1857 investigated the 


5This stipulation was inserted at the express desire of George Can- 
ning, at the time Foreign Minister, in order to prevent the disputes which 
were at the time going on about the “highlands” on the border between 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Maine. 
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claims of the H. B. C., so represent it. It is so plotted in a 
Canadian map of the same year. When in 1867 the U. S. A. 
bought Alaska she published a map of her new possession, 
giving to herself a continental strip, and no protest was made 
by Great Britain, Canada, or British Columbia. In official 
British Columbia maps of 1884 and 1893, the strip is assigned 
to the United States. Gradually, however, a feeling grew 
up in B. C. that a case could be made for giving to Great Britain 
some of the heads of inlets. The question became urgent 
when in 1896 gold was discovered in the Yukon, and Canadian 
miners had to bring in their stores through Dyea and Skagway, 
American ports at the head of the Lynn Canal. Canada 
therefore demanded a settlement by arbitration. The U.S. A. 
was naturally in no hurry but polite pressure on the part of 
Great Britain finally brought her to accede. In 1903 an 
agreement was made to submit the question to six interna- 
tional jurists of repute, three chosen by either party. At 
this submission to arbitration of territory which had for thirty 
years been in her undisputed possession and to which it was 
thought Russia had given her a valid title, the newspapers of 
the United States raised a howl, with the result that their 
government appointed as negotiators three gentlemen, eminent 
- indeed, but with about as much claim to be called impartial as 
to be called kangaroos. Canada under protest went on with 
the negotiation, but in a mood of not unnatural suspicion. 
The question of chief interest to Canada was that of the 
possession of the heads of inlets, especially of the Lynn Canal. 
As the case proceeded before the tribunal, it became evident 
that it was just here that her case was weakest. What had 
been the evident intention of the negotiators of 1825? To 
give to Russia the coastal trade north of 54.40 and to Great 
Britain the inland trade, especially in valley of Mackenzie and 
its tributaries. The Indian method of trading with the Rus- 
sians was to go down to the heads of inlets and there await the 
coming of the white man. One of the chief tribes was the 
Chilcats, who lived at and about the head of the Lynn Canal. 
The desire of the negotiators in 1825 could hardly be denied. 
The Canadian case was based on legal ingenuity, the American 
on the facts of the time. Thus our negotiators in 1903 were 
on the point of having to acknowledge defeat on the main issue 
when the bétise of Lord Alverstone enabled them to return 
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amid a storm of dust kicked up on another and a secondary 
question. Mr. Ewart has proved his point about Lord 
Alverstone, and for that we owe him our thanks. But surely 
the main facts of the dispute are that in 1825 Great Britain 
negotiated a settlement so satisfactory that it got for what 
is now the Dominion of Canada nineteen-twentieths of the ter- 
ritory in dispute, and that later on when a dispute arose about 
a portion of the remaining twentieth, as a result of British 
help we forced the U. S. A. to agree to arbitration as a result 
of which Canada obtained everything to which she had much 
claim with the exception of two unimportant islets. 

Mr. Ewart’s attitude forces me to frame an apologue. A 
traveller was making his way in a storm over a shelterless 
plain. Almost in extremity, he was received by a relative, 
who led him to his house, and put him up for the night. The 
room given him was on the whole commodious and clean, but 
_ had in one corner a little pile of sweepings. Next morning, 
the storm partially abated, the traveller again set out. His 
only word to his host was “What a dirty room”! 

But here Mr. Ewart’s forensic ingenuity comes out. The 
settlement of 1825, was, he correctly says, a great imperial 
settlement, as was the later Oregon compromise of 1846. In 
making it, Great Britain had no thought of Canada and Canada 
therefore owes her neither gratitude or criticism. Great 
Britain did indifferent well by herself for selfish reasons; why 
should we be grateful to her for looking so well after Number 
One. To this my answer is that Mr. Ewart lays altogether 
too much stress on motive. The territory is ours today. It 
would not have been ours had Great Britain not shown firm- 
ness and an anticipation of the future far surpassing that of 
any other European power. Let her motives be what they 
may; as a result of her action we have “got the goods”, and 
for her action we surely owe her our thanks. 

Mr. Ewart has more than once asked the rhetorical ques- 
tion, where should we have been but for British diplomacy, 
and has answered that we should have been a great deal better 
off than we are.® It is of course obvious that “we” were not 


6e.g. K. P., iii, p. 62. 
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there at the time. If Mr. Ewart means how would the inhabi- 
tants of British North America have got on in 1825 or 1842 or 
1846 or even 1903 without the aid of Great Britain I refer him 
to the history of American dealings with Mexico from 1840 
to 1853. Or does he mean that “we” would have shown such 
interest and intelligence as to win at least a moral victory, 
even though compelled to yield to brute force? It is a signifi- 
cant fact that there was no Canadian protest at the termina- 
tion of the Oregon dispute. When in 1868 my father, then a 
Halifax clergyman, at the request of his friend, Sir Sandford 
Fleming, made a collection for some sufferers from grasshop- 
pers in the Red River valley, he wrote to his friend: “I could 
have collected as much money and the people would have given 
as intelligently had the sufferers been in Abyssinia.” When 
in 1871 the Treaty of Washington was framed, all Canada 
laughed at the so-called Concession of free navigation of Alas- 
kan Waters. When in 1873, at the termination of his journey 
across the continent my father wrote “Ocean to Ocean” and 
told of the glories of the West, he was accused by more than 
one responsible Canadian of having been bribed by Sir John 
Macdonald to justify the extravagant deal by which we had 
just purchased this vast territory from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany for $1,500,000, and certain grants of land. We all know 
the famous editorial in which the leading newspaper of Ontario 
said that the Canadian Pacific Railway would never pay for 
its axle-grease. At about the same time. Sir Albert Smith, 
a Minister in a Canadian Cabinet, spoke of our western heri- 
tage as destined to be forever the home of the wolf and the 
bear. Such are a few examples of the interest which ‘‘we” 
took in our western heritage. 

Of course all this historical lore proves nothing about our 
future. Even had Great Britain shown not merely adequate 
firmness but Utopian wisdom and power, a Declaration of 
Canadian Independence might still be in order, best for us and 
best for her. That is another story, on which I may have 
something to say on another occasion. But an impartial study 
of the facts does, I think, prove that in approaching the study 
of our present and future relations to Great Britain “we” 
should abandon the touch of acerbity shown by too many 
Canadians and in particular by Mr. Ewart. 
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But Mr. Ewart’s defects of temper and of historical imag- 
ination must not blind us to the great service which he is ren- 
dering. He rightly and wisely insists that as yet our main 
business is to unify Canada, still terribly disunited. With the 
Easterner as often a capitalist as a Canadian, and the Western- 
er seldom more than a real estate broker or a grain grower, our 
main business is at home. To the up-building of a sturdy 
spirit of Canadianism, wide enough to stretch from Atlantic to 
Pacific, Mr. Ewart is giving of his best without thought of 
recompense. ‘To a man who has no axe to grind, who neither 
fears nor flatters in his efforts to sting us into thought, our 
final word must be a word of praise. 

W. L. GRANT. 
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ITH most gentlemanly courtesy Professor Grant has not 
only permitted me to see the manuscript of the fore- 
going article, but has invited me to make contemporaneous 
answer to it. He has generously given me the debating 
advantage, and it behooves me to be careful that I make no 
undue use of it. I must, above all, avoid, as far as possible, 
any display of those deficiencies which “proceed largely from 
his (my) legal training.” But I suppose that I am at liberty 
to try to “make out my case’”’ (that is what the Professor did), 
and to prove myself not guilty if I can. “Defects of temper 
and of historical imagination,” however, as well as all “acer- 
bity,” I shall, if possible, suppress, while I endeavour to make 
reply to a gallant gentleman whose temper is perfect, whose 
history is unimpeachable, but whose entry upon the field of 
controversy— Well, I am reminded of the Irishman’s defence 
to a charge of killing a man at a Kilkenny fair, by a little tap 
on an unusually thin skull— ‘‘What the divil was a man with 
a head like that doin’ at a Kilkenny fair, anyway ?”’ 

THE ALASKA ARBITRATION.—My allegations as to the con- 
stitution of the Arbitration Board were that the United States 
agreed to submit the questions in dispute to “impartial jurists 
of repute’; that the United States appointed men notoriously 
not impartial; and that the United Kingdom, notwithstanding 
our protests, proceeded with the arbitration. That part of my 
history was not far wrong, for the Professor says that the 
United States arbitrators had 


“about as much claim to be called impartial as to be called 
kangaroos. Canada under protest went on with the negotia- 
tion, but in a mood of not unnatural suspicion.” 


My allegations as to the arbitration itself were that there 
were three questions involved; that, as to number three, Lord 
Alverstone made treacherous compromise; that as to number 
two, he did compromise (having no right to do so) ; and that 
as to number one, it was 


“impossible to give here a complete view of the arguments: 
adduced upon this question, and no partial statement should 
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be made. However strong the Canadian argument may have 
been upon the point, we must assume for the purposes of this 
essay (but for that purpose only) that they were not conclu- 
sive, and that it was possible for Lord Alverstone, acting 
conscientiously, to have decided in favor of the American con- 
tention.” 


In what I alleged, I was not far wrong (although possibly ill- 
tempered) for the Professor says, 


“Mr. Ewart has proved his point about Lord Alverstone, 
and for that we owe him our thanks.” 


But the Professor contends that, on question No. 1, Canada 
had no case. Why throw that at me? Tell it, if you will, to 
our arbitrators, Sir Louis Jetté and Sir Allen Aylesworth,who, 
on their oaths, were of opinion that we had. But first be good 
enough to read what they said, for it bears very little resem- 
blance to the Professor’s summary of the facts. The question, 
I repeat, cannot be debated in an article. I therefore refrained 
from attempting it. I gave no opinion upon it. Was that be- 
cause of the defect in my “historical imagination,” or because 
I had some appreciation of the way in which discussions of 
that kind ought to be conducted? In any case, why attack me 
about it? 
But says the Professor— 


“as a result of British help, we forced the U.S.A. to agree to 
arbitration, as a result of which Canada obtained everything 
to which she had any claim with the exception of two unim- 
portant islets.” 


That is not quite correct :— 

(1) Nobody forced the United States to an arbitration. 
The United States agreed, not to an arbitration, but to the 
appearance of an arbitration only—to one in which, as an 
American paper said, our chances were “about the same as the 
prospect of a thaw in Hades.” Against that Canada protested, 
and to it, the United Kingdom agreed. 

(2) Omitting the merits of question number one, we lost 
under question number two (which the Professor does not 
appear to have heard of) territory about half the size of Scot- 
land—territory which had never been in the possession, dis- 
puted or undisputed, of the United States; which the United 
States never claimed to have had in possession; and to which 
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Lord Alverstone must have thought Canada had a good title, 
for it is the other half of a whole upon which he made com- 
promise. 


GRATITUDE.—I am asked to be grateful for British “‘firm- 
ness and anticipation” in connection with the Russian treaty 
_ of 1825, and the Oregon treaty of 1846. “It is of course obvious 
that ‘we’ were not there at the time,” says the Professor; but 
we have “got the goods”: and “we surely owe her our thanks,” 
no matter what were her “motives.” In reply, I cannot agree 
that for a purely self-regarding action, any other person ought 
to give thanks. And I return a question—Are we entitled to 
complain because at the close of the American war of inde- 
pendence, the United Kingdom took from Canada (her loyal, 
helping colony) and gave to the United States (her rebel 
colonies) territory that now comprises the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin and half of Minnesota? “We” 
individually were not there, but Canada was. Neither indi- 
vidually nor corporately were “‘we” anywhere near the Pacific 
in 1825 and 1846. What the United Kingdom did there, she 
did, not for us, nor for anybody but herself and her traders. 
That the Hudson Bay Company appeared to be satisfied, has 
been put forward by a British apologist (Mr. James White) 
as some justification for the United Kingdom lowering her 
claim in the 1846 case. } 


THE UNITED KINGDOM DID NoT SELL OUT.—I am asked to 
be grateful, also, because the United Kingdom did not sell out 
to the United States. The Professor says, 


“If the U.S.A. was willing to give $5,500,000 for Florida, 
$7,200,000 for Alaska, and $15,000,000 for Louisiana, how 
much would she have given for British North America? 
Granting that Great Britain has not been all wise or all 
powerful, surely we owe her a little gratitude for preserving 
for us so many million square miles.” 


1. If the United Kingdom never sold anything to the 
United States, she gave away all the territory just referred 
to—worth a good many Floridas and Alaskas. 

2. If she deserves gratitude for preserving something for 
us, what does she deserve for cutting us in half? And are the 
United Empire Loyalists under special debt of gratitude, be- 
cause they had to come north instead of going west? 
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3. After Canada ceased to be a commercial monopoly of 
the United Kingdom and before she appeared to be of much 
fighting value, the United Kingdom was willing to give away 
all the rest of our territory, and us too. If proof of this is 
wanted, I refer to Volume I of my Kingdom Papers, pp. 34-43 
and 64-7. 

A slave worked and fought for his master and was repaid 
by a one-half reduction of his privileges. After further years 
of toil, and being of no further service, the master proposed to 
give him away. The slave objected, and was denounced as an 
ungrateful dog. Parables are only parables. But there is 
more verisimilitude about this, than in the dirty-house one 
offered by the Professor. 


THE CAROLINE.—Dealing with the American seizures of 
our sealing ships in Behring Sea, I said that, in 1886, three 
vessels were seized, and one turned out of Behring Sea; that, 
in 1887, six were seized, and one not permitted to enter; that, 
in 1888, there were no seizures, only threats; that, in 1889, five 
were seized, and two turned out; that some of our officers were 
fined and imprisoned; that one man, when trying to escape, 
died of exposure in the woods; that the crews—some scores of 
men—were sent to San Francisco, and left to get home as best 
they could; that fourteen Union Jacks were taken to United 
States ports, and never even reclaimed; that the ships were 
Canadian, and guilty of nothing but seal-hunting on the high 
seas; that, during all that time, only one serious protest was 
made; that it was not delivered until nearly four years after 
the first seizure; that there was never any insistance upon 
explanation or apology; that, to mild requests at long intervals, 
the first answer came only three years after the first seizure; 
that it was to the effect that 

“a categorical response would have been and still is imprac- 


ticable, unjust to this government, and misleading to the 
government of Her Majesty”; 


that during all that time the Canadian government urged, 
pressed, appealed and remonstrated in vain; that during all 
that time the British fleet bobbed quietly at anchor in Esqui- 
mault harbor; that in 1891, the United Kingdom “as a friendly 
act to a friendly power” agreed that our sealers should be 
stopped; and that British war-ships were sent to co-operate, 
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and did co-operate with the United States cruisers in arresting 
Canadian vessels. 

As contrast to this method of treating a Canadian ques- 
tion (and for that purpose only) I referred to the Trent affair, 
showing that, in that case, two American citizens—two rebels 
—were taken from a British ship; that no member of the crew 
was molested; that the ship was not seized—hardly delayed; 
that the Union Jack was not carried away, or even hauled 
down; that, in England, there was, immediately, tremendous 
excitement; that instant complaint was made to the United 
States of “an act of violence which was an affront to the Brit- 
ish flag and a violation of international law”; and that sur- 
render of the men was demanded within seven days. In other 
words the British government demanded delivery of two 
American rebels, because they were taken from a British ship, 
but was supremely indifferent to the arrest of scores of Cana- 
dians, to the confiscation of fourteen ships (Union Jacks and 
all), and to the fining and imprisonment of some of the officers. 

With all that before him what does Professor Grant say? 
Not that my history is bad, for he does not challenge a word 
of it. He says this: 


“Yet Mr. Ewart, after telling us of the high tone in which, 
in 1861, Great Britain demanded the release of Mason and 
Slidell, assures us that we may be very certain that had they 
been on board a Canadian ship, the tone of Great Britain 
would have been lower. This admits of the somewhat easy 
disproof that in the most similar case, during the period in 
question, Great Britain asserted the rights of Canada with at 
least equal vigour.” 


And then he tells of the McLeod affair. But the historian has 
forgotten his dates. The McLeod case occurred not “during 
the period in question,” but during the previous ostrich period. 
I had said that “British Imperialism disappeared when the 
profit of it disappeared” (as the Professor himself notes) ; and 
that from “the advent of free trade’’—after the eighteen- 
forties (that is after 1846-9, not “about 1840” as the Professor 
has it) “‘there was very little Imperialism because there was 
very little profit”; and to prove me wrong and without “his- 
torical imagination,” the Professor makes “easy disproof” by 
referring to a case in 1840! In that year, McLeod was one of 
the ostriches! | 
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Moreover, the Professor completely overlooks the fact 
that what the United Kingdom did in the case of a Canadian, 
during a period of strained relations (upon other accounts) 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, is not the 
slightest evidence of British attitude under normal circum- 
stances. That British action, in the McLeod case, finds its 
explanation in the feeling of the day, rather than in over- 
affection for ostriches is sufficiently proved (1) by the fact 
that the United Kingdom contended, McLeod proved, and a 
jury decided that McLeod was not one of the cutting-out party; 
and (2) by observing that, eventually and after much pressure, 
Lord Ashburton was instructed to admit that the violation of 
American territory was ‘‘a most serious fact,” and to express 
regret that 


“some explanation and apology for this occurrence was not 
immediately made.” 


To which Mr. Webster replied: 


“Seeing that it is acknowledged that there was a violation 
of the territory of the United States, and that you are in- 
structed to say that your government consider that as a most 
serious occurrence; seeing, finally, that it is now admitted 
that an explanation and apology for this violation was due at 
the time, the President is content to receive these acknowledg- 
ments and assurances in the conciliatory spirit which marks 
your Lordship’s letter, and will make this subject, as a com- 
plaint of violation of territory, the topic of no further discus- 
sion between the two governments.” 


OSTRICHES.—Temper or no temper, I adhere to my ostrich 
parallel—that we were kept within an economic fence, and that 
we were treated badly. 


Indeed I do not understand that the Professor denies the 
existence of the fence. It would be arrant folly to do so. 
Nor does he appear to deny that Canada suffered by its exist- 
ence. That, too, would be foolish, for nobody, from Adam 
Smith to Adam Shortt would agree with him. All that he can 
say is that “however imperfectly it worked out in practice” 
(an almost sufficient admission) the ideal 


“was a self-contained Empire in which Mother-Countries and 
colonies combined for the joint profit of both.” 
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But the verb is in the wrong voice—the colonies were com- 
bined; they had no voice in the matter; their interests were 
subordinated; the United Kingdom was free to get goods from 
anywhere; Canada was not; her sugar, molasses, etc., for ex- 
ample, must come from certain places; the United Kingdom 
could import from the place that suited her merchants best. 
The fence existed. It was put there by the United Kingdom. 
It was very injurious to us. Does anybody deny that? 


Treated badly! I cannot pass in review the whole of our 
history. I must be content with citation of the opinion of 
some noted Imperialists: Mr. J. Castell Hopkins has said: 


“What were territorial rights, or the future interests of 
Canadians, or the development of British power on the Ameri- 
can continent, in comparison with an undisturbed peace which 
might facilitate the sale of a few more bales of cotton goods, 
and promote immunity from increased responsibility, or a 
little more taxation.” 


Professor Leacock has said: 


“In their infancy the colonies flourished on neglect. As 
they increased they were safeguarded and protected from 
purely interested motives. The British people who sold 40,000 
Africans every year to their own and other plantations could 
not afford that any other slave-raiding odoinq jo uomeu 
should interfere with theirmarket. The London traders who 
were making colossal fortunes from the sale of hardware in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts could not tolerate the intru- 
sion of the foreigner in their trade. Much of what we now 
call imperialism—the fine creed of union and co-operation 
from continent to continent—had its origin in the jingling 
guineas at the bottom of the breeches-pockets of the London 
merchants. Some of it, perhaps, even to-day is tainted with 
original sin.”’* 


Professor Ashley has said: 


“The relation of Great Britain to the Dominions was that 
of a monopolist to tied traders.’’} 











1The Story of the Dominion, p. 624. 
*University Magazine, December 1911, pp. 535-6. 
{British Dominions, p. 11. | 
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Herman Merivale (Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, 1847-59) said in his lectures (p. 671): 


“The benefit of colonies to the mother country consists sole- 
ly in the surplus advantage which it derives from the trade of 
the colonies over the loss. That benefit has been enormous, 
calculated in figures alone.t 


Sir John A. Macdonald wrote from Washington, with 
reference to the surrender of 1871, saying that the British 
negotiators 


“had only one thing in their minds—that is to go home to Eng- 
land with a treaty in their pockets settling everything, no 
matter at what cost to Canada.’ 


All that is what I call treating us badly. 


In the American colonial days, prior to 1776, the United 
Kingdom interfered but little with the internal affairs of the 
colonials—Connecticut and Rhode Island elected their own 
Governors. The war of independence induced a change of 
policy. Self-government, it was thought, led to independence. 
And to. prevent that, we were harassed with the most meticu- 
lous supervision of the most trifling of our affairs, often at the 
hands of men who, without either tact, brains or temper, 
eventually worried us into rebellion. If any one thinks that 
that sentence is a mere exhibition of petty acerbity, I refer 
him to that noted Imperialist, Colonel Geo. T. Denison, who has 
said :— 

“Mismanagement and the want of knowledge of Canadian 
affairs on the part of the Colonial Office brought on the dis- 
satisfaction which culminated in the so-called rebellion of 
1837.” 4 


That is what I call treating us badly. 


Hordes of British officials were billetted upon our budget 
—officials who not only never did a stroke of work, but who 
(some of them) never came to Canada. They sold their jobs 


tUpon this subject please read Vol. I, of the Kingdom Papers, pp. 
82-48: 64-7. 


2Jos. Pope: Life of Sir John A. Macdonald, vol. 2, p. 105. 
4Westminster Review, September, 1895, p. 251. 
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to others; who sometimes worked, and sometimes sold again. 
That is what I call treating us shabbily. 

Our post-office management was kept out of our hands in 
order that the “Mother Country” might make a profit out of 
us of tens of thousands of dollars a year, and in order that 
some favored officials might pocket huge salaries. After years 
of fighting, we ascertained that Mr. Stayner’s income for one 
year was $15,977; and that his perquisites from one source 
alone (newspapers) ran to over $10,000 a year; and we got 
him reduced to a salary of £2500 per annum! Over $12,000 
a year for a deputy Postmaster-General! All that is what I 
call treating us meanly. 

Space fails me. Please refer to volume one of the King- 
dom Papers, pp. 328-7. It is summed up (although in my 
judgment put somewhat too strongly) by that great Imperial- 
ist Mr. Chamberlain :— 

“We began to be, and we ultimately became, a great Im- 
perial Power in the eighteenth century, but, during the greater 
part of the time, the colonies were regarded, not only by us 
but by every European Power that possessed them, as posses- 
sions valuable in proportion to the pecuniary advantage which 
they brought to the mother country, which, under that order 
of ideas, was not truly a mother at all, but appeared rather 
in the light of a grasping and absentee landlord, desiring to 
take from the: tenants the utmost rents he could exact. The 
colonies were valued and maintained because it was thought 
that they would be a source of profit—of direct profit—to the 
mother country.” 5 

Ought we really to be grateful for that? 

The Professor complains that I am “really over-touchy.” 
I don’t know how touchy over-touchy is, exactly, but I am quite 
sure that I am not much worse than very many good Imperial- 
ists. I ask, for example, some quotations from my writings 
which equal the following :— 

“Canadians had the feeling very strongly that they were of 
the imperial race. The average Englishman regarded Cana- 
dians as something less, a cross between English and some- 
thing foreign, not a thorough Briton. . . . That was why 
the Canadian boast of loyalty was so often met in England 
with cynicism.” 6 


5Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p. 242. : 
Globe, 29th April, 1904. 
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That was written by that ill-tempered, over-touchy individual 
Sir Edmund Walker. Professor, I appeal to you, is it not pos- 
sible, under proper circumstances, to speak the unpalatable 
truth, without laying one’s self open to the suggestion of ill- 
temper? 

I have now dealt with every one of the Professor’s points, 
but I must not overlook the necessity of correcting some mis- 
takes into which he has fallen. It is absolutely wrong to attri- 
bute to me the statement that 


“the history of the relations between Great Britain and Can- 
ada is one on which no Englishman can look without humilia- 
tion.” 


I do say that there is nothing in it calling for pxans of 
gratitude. Ido say that, in many things, we were treated 
badly. But I have never made sweeping condemnation; and on 
various pages of my Papers may be found reiterated the state- 
ment that, for the treatment which we received, we ought to 
make no complaint—that it was most natural. I frequently 
refer to it, but only in the course of controversy, and merely 
in answer to the baseless statement that we owe to the United 
Kingdom a debt of gratitude. I am not making out a case 
against the United Kingdom. I am defending Canada against 
those who libel her people as ingrates. 
It is true that I said, in debate, that some day 


“Canada will separate, not from a mother, but from an 
owner who has always used her for his own selfish purposes”; 


but I followed those words with these :— 


“T do not blame the United Kingdom. I merely state the 
fact. Other owners treated their colonies (on the whole) with 
still less generosity. I confess, nevertheless, to a little of the 
sentiment of my friend. I inherited it, and, probably, it will 
always actuate me.” 


It is absolutely wrong to say that I 


“support with vigor and rigor the thesis, once epigrammati- 
cally expressed by Sir Richard Cartwright, that ‘Canada owes 
nothing to Great Britain beyond a great deal of Christian 
forgiveness.’ ” 


What I said the Professor extracted from the following 
sentences :— 
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“To assert that the motives of the United Kingdom in her 
dealings with Canada have been philanthropic, is foolish. 
They were not. We may, indeed, be thankful that they were 
less sordidly rapacious than those of some other metropolitan 
countries; but they were necessarily and unavoidably selfish 
rather than altruistic. Count up what our connection with the 
United Kingdom has cost us—in wars and raids, as well as in 
obstruction and retardation of our natural development—and 
we might almost subscribe to the generalization of Sir Richard 
Cartwright that we owe her nothing but a great deal of 
Christian forgiveness. 

But we owe her more than that. I believe that it is some- 
thing to have had our parentage in the British isles. The 
people there are far from perfect, but they have an aggregate 
of qualities that has given them, in many respects, the leader- 
ship of the world. We are grateful for such of those qualities 
as we may have retained. We are grateful for the mainten- 
ance, in the old land, of such of them as we have failed to 
continue. And we are grateful to our ancestors chiefly for 
their splendid struggle for self-government. Without that 
example and inspiration, those of us who have made Canada 
what it is might still be the ‘colonials’ of those who stayed at 
home.” ; 


That may be ill-tempered, but it is the way I feel, and, but 


for attacks on my country and foolish endeavors to turn her 
aside into Imperialistic confederations, embroglios and embar- 
rassments, is the way in which I should always delight to speak 
of the old land. 


And now, Professor, we have had our little bout. We have 


discussed me and my methods, and, incidentally, you and 


yours. 


I have a suspicion that we might have been better 


engaged. However, we have done it decently. And we part, 
as we met, the best of friends. 


JOHN S. EWART. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PHYHICS. 


eee ee 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT EMISSION. 


T would be difficult to find a man on the street who has not 
heard of wireless telegraphy and electric waves. Few men, 
however, realize that their own eyes are constantly receiving 
wireless messages, that light waves are electrical in nature. 
When electric waves are sufficiently small the eye becomes 
their detector, and we have the sensation of light. The long 
waves sent out by the wireless operator on board ship are but 
the big brothers of the light waves emitted by a luminous 
body. It is only within the last fifty years, however, that 
this fact has been brought to light. In 1865, J. Clerk Maxwell 
as a result of brilliant mathematical analysis was led to enun- 
ciate his ““Electromagnetic Theory of Light.” Thirteen years 
later the theory received striking experimental confirmation. 
Hertz, experimenting on electric waves in his laboratory, 
showed that these waves could be reflected, refracted, polar- 
ized and in other respects conducted themselves exactly like 
light waves. The brilliant work of Hertz left little doubt of 
the truth of Maxwell’s theory, and since his time investigation 
has but confirmed it. At the present time the theory is 
universally accepted. 

The physicist of the twentieth century is directing his at- 
tention to what is going on at the source of light. Just what 
is the nature of light emission? Of what nature is the vi- 
brating body sending out the minute electric waves? Are its 
vibrations subject to mathematical analysis? These and 
other questions he is seeking to answer. In this note a short 
outline of the present position is given. 

It will be noted first of all that if we accept the theory 
that light waves are electrical in nature, we must have an 
electrical source. This has been supplied for us by work in 
other fields of Physics. In another article in this number 
of the Quarterly, it is pointed out that atoms of all substances 
contain definite numbers of electrons, negatively charged par- 
ticles of very small mass. It is in the vibrations of these 
electrons that we find our source of light waves. Sometimes 
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the atoms of substances are not allowed to pursue the even 
tenour of their way,—a little common salt is put in a gas 
flame, or an electric discharge is sent through a tube contain- 
ing a rarefied gas—a commotion takes place among the elec- 
trons, they are set vibrating and short electric waves are sent 
out. These, falling on our eyes, give us the sensation of 
light. 

We must refer next to the question of the analysis of the 
light emitted by any luminous body. If we pass ordinary 
sunlight through a glass prism (a spectroscope) we find an 
emergent “rain-bow” of light with colors running from red to 
violet. If, however, we examine the light emitted when an 
electric spark passes between, say, two pieces of iron, we now 
find a spectrum consisting of a great many coloured lines, each 
distinct from the other. The same result is obtained when 
we analyze with our prism the light emitted by a gas made 
luminous by an electric discharge. It has been shown, fur- 
ther, that these spectral lines occur in series, that a definite’ 
mathematical relation obtains with reference to the positions 
they occupy in the spectrum. In other words, if we know 
the position of one line, from a general mathematical expres- 
sion we can calculate the position of the cthers. The explan- 
ation of this realm of law concerning spectral lines is evident 
if we remember that the prism simply analyzes into simple 
components the very complex vibrations within the atom. 
Each spectral line corresponds to a simple vibration, a great 
number of which make up the actual resultant vibration at 
the source. 

We have referred to work on spectral series because it is 
closely related to one of the outstanding problems concerning 
the minds of physicists at the present day. This problem is 
just the converse to the above. Is it possible to take the atom 
with its electrons and mathematically predict what spectral 
lines should be emitted? Can we analyze mathematically the 
vibrations sent out by a disturbed electron and show that the 
components bear the same ratio to each other as that obtain- 
ing among spectral lines? This is the problem now demand- 
ing solution at the hands of mathematical phisicists.. Already 
considerable advance has been made. Within the last year 
papers have appeared in several of the leading physical jour- 
nals, in which it has been shown that for simple atoms, at any 
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rate, the problem is soluble. Undoubtedly the near future 
will show marked advances in this field of enquiry. 


The problem of the nature of light emission is being at- 
tacked also by experimental physicists, the most prominent of 
whom is Prof. Wood of Johns Hopkins University. For some 
years he has been investigating the fluorescent properties of 
vapours. The general reader will recall that certain sub- 
stances emit light when stimulated by light from some exter- 
nal source. They are said to fluoresce, or,—if the light con- 
tinues to be emitted on removal of the outside source—to phos- 
phoresce. It is possible, therefore, to cause bodies to emit 
light under the stimulus of an external “exciting” source. The 
general reason for this is evident. The exciting light waves, 
being electrical in nature, set into vibration the electrons 
within the atoms of the substance on which they fall, thus 
causing a light emission from the latter. Now it will at 
once be clear that for fluorescence to take place, there must 
be some sort of “tuning” between the frequency of the vibra- 
tions falling on an atom and the natural frequency of the 
vibrations which itself would emit. In other words we cannot 
expect to obtain fluorescence for all vibrations which may fall 
on a body, and experiment shows that this is the case. As 
both the exciting light and the fluorescent light may be 
analyzed with a spectroscope, we have a means of examining 
any relation which may exist between them. We are thus 
supplied with another method of attacking the problem of the 
nature of light emission. 


In this field Prof. Wood has carried out already several 
brilliant researches. His work has been confined to a study 
of the fluorescent properties of vapours, substances which, on 
account of their comparative simplicity of structure, render 
the problem much less complex. He has found that even the 
slightest variation in the nature of the exciting vibrations, 
produces marked differences in the fluorescent light. By 
controlling the vibrations of the source within very narrow 
limits, he hopes to throw considerable light on our knowledge 
of the internal vibrations of the atom. The brilliant work 
he has accomplished already is a voucher that much may be 
expected from him in the future. 

ALG 
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THE QUANTUM THEORY. 


One of the greatest triumphs of modern Physics is the 
firm establishment of the atomicity of matter; that matter is 
built up of definite sized units. Ostwald, the great German 
chemist, and his band of followers were for many years the 
chief opponents of this theory, but in face of the accumulated 
evidence collected by the physical chemists, Ostwald was led to 
accept the atomic theory. Now, we are able to count the 
molecular units in a given mass of matter, measure their size 
and follow their movements. We have learned also, that 
instead of being a simple thing, as originally supposed, the 
atom has electrical constituents. Then again, it has been 
discovered that the electrical part of the atom of matter has 
itself an atomic structure. The value of the charge of an 
elementary electrical unit has been definitely measured in 
many ways, and has been found invariable. 

The latest atomic theory deals with energy and is called 
the quantum theory. Of course, we all recognize electricity 
as a manifestation of energy and now scientists place matter 
in the same category; so that the quantum theory is really the 
old atomic theory generalized to apply to all kinds of energy. 
It was first proposed by Planck about ten years ago in order 
to account for the way in which heat energy leaves a heated 
body. Many attempts had previously been made to develop 
an equation expressing the relation between the temperature 
of a body, and the rate at which heat left it, or in other words 
its rate of cooling. Newton, Du Long and Petit, and various 
others had worked out empirical formulae,which. however, held 
only for small ranges of temperature. Wien and Rayleigh, 
mathematical physicists, had each, on theoretical grounds, de- 
veloped a formula, which was found incorrect when tested by 
experiment. The only assumption they had made was that 
heat energy is continuously emitted by a hot body. Planck 
attacked the same problem and assumed from the beginning, 
that the emission of energy from the heated body is not con- 
tinuous, as they supposed, but is sent off at intervals in small 
units or so called “quanta.” From this he deduced a relation 
which, contrary to all the other ones, agreed well with the 
experimental facts. Since then Planck’s idea has been applied 
to all kinds of interchanges of energy. Nerst, a chemist, has 
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shown that the quantum theory will account for the way in 
which the specific heats of bodies change as they are cooled 
to very low or heated to very high temperatures, and Einstein 
and J. J. Thomson have formulated a quantum theory of light 
which is radically different from the older wave theory. The 
Einstein-Thomson theory is that light, instead of being given 
out continuously by an illuminated body and propogated in the 
form of waves through the ether, is sent off from the body by 
means of energy spots, each spot containing an integral num- 
ber of energy units or quanta. Accordingly, a beam of light 
is not a continuous wave structure but consists of energy spots 
distributed at random through it, all of which are moving with 
the same velocity. It is rather remarkable that this theory 
resembles Newton’s corpuscular theory which was abandoned 
in favour of the wave theory. 


In view of recent work, it is necessary to adopt an atomic 
or quantum theory with regard to X-rays as opposed to a wave 
theory. An X-ray pulse produced by the stopping of a 
cathode particle hurls out an electron from a molecule. It is 
found that the amount of energy required to throw an electron 
from a molecule is the same as that required to stop the 
electron which produced the X-ray. The X-ray, then, must 
simply transfer energy from one electron to another. To do 
this, it is apparent that the X-ray cannot be a spherical wave 
pulse which spreads from the point where it is made. Rather, 
it must be a form of localised energy which travels directly 
to the place where it ejects an electron. Only in this way 
could the same amount of energy be transferred from the place 
where the X-ray is made to the place where it is used up in 
driving an electron from a molecule of matter. The X-rays 
then must have an atomic structure. 


When we come to consider the late experiments of Laue, 
Friedrich, and Knipping, and those of Bragg and others, we 
find that X-rays are very similar to ordinary light rays in their 
properties. It is most probable then, that ordinary light is 
built up in the same way as X-rays, and that Hinstein and 
Thomson’s quantum theory of light is correct. 


Whatever the ultimate fate of the quantum theory, it 
seems probable that it will do its part in pointing the way to 
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new investigations. We have tried to show how it has co- 
related experimental data, which no other theory could do. 
Any theory is strong in proportion to its power to do these 
things and the quantum theory seems to have won its place 
among the other theories of natural phenomena, when judged 


by such a standard. 
VIHOR: 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Constitutional Issue. 


These lines are written while the fate of the Government 
proposals for the temporary exclusion of parts of Ulster is 
still in the balance. As the accounts cabled to this side of the 
Atlantic are not remarkable for their restraint, the situation is 
probably a good deal less desperate than it is made out to be. 
When the insurance companies begin to refuse or to increase 
considerably rates for war risks in Ulster, we may fear a seri- 
ous struggle. 

The terms proposed by Mr. Asquith seem to remove some, 
at least, of the Ulster grievances. There is not and could not 
be any further concessions to Protestants in the South. The 
Liberal contention has been that their religious interests are 
adequately protected already. Nor could all Ulster be left out 
of the Bill, for that would contract out of its scope the Na- 
tionalist half of the province. Equally any provision which 
kept any part of Ireland permanently apart from the national 
life could not be accepted. (It may be remembered that even 
Trinity College in Dublin, a centre of Protestantism, refused 
to acquiesce in a Unionist amendment which left it subject to 
Imperial Parliament.) Separate counties are therefore to 
contract themselves out of the operation of the Bill; and the 
exclusion is to last for six years. Within six years two gen- 
eral elections will be held, and if a Unionist Government is 
returned at either, the time limit may be indefinitely extended. 
If the Unionists still remain out of office, can Ulster expect 
better terms? The Unionists have concentrated their criti- 
cism upon the time limit, which they wish to extend indefi- 
nitely. If that were the true point in dispute, a compromise 
should not be beyond the reach of reasonable men. But, unfor- 
tunately, matters are past the stage of reasoning, for two 
powerful influences within the Unionist party may well force 
a refusal of any compromise. There is the resistance of Ulster 
itself, and there is that section of the party which will 
use any weapon te defeat the Government. The present 
struggle is intended to defeat more than Home Rule; it is to 
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nullify the Parliament Act. This intention is openly admitted 
by Unionist leaders like Mr. F. E. Smith. In judging the 
situation it is right to remember that the Liberal Government 
has appealed to the country three times in the last eight years, 
two elections being forced by the House of Lords. That House 
had its powers curtailed by the Parliament Act, and the party 
long accustomed to power even in opposition has sought other 
means of effecting its will. F'lectere si nequeo Superos, Ache- 
ronta movebo—if we cannot use the Upper House, we'll try a 
little treason—that might be their motto. The attempts to 
incite the Crown to use the veto need only be mentioned. Their 
second method was the appeal to force, the success of which 
cannot yet be judged. For this purpose no rebellion was neces- 
sary. The first step was to encourage Ulster to form an armed 
force strong enough to overpower the police. The next was 
to insist that the army must not be used in Ulster. If this end 
could be secured, Ulster would be able to dictate terms, how- 
ever ragged its battalions. The appeal to the army is two-fold. 
It is suggested that officers and men should refuse to march 
against Ulster. Undoubtedly officers have the right to resign 
their commissions, though their men have no corresponding 
privileges. It yet remains to be seen how widespread the dis- 
affection in the army is. One can at least feel more respect for 
men who are disinclined to use force against their countrymen 
than for those who exploit that reluctance for party purposes. 
The second project—it is no more as yet—is to have the Army 
Annual Bill rejected, or so amended by the Lords as to exclude 
Ulster from its operation. The Government would thus have 
either to dissolve or yield to the force majeure of Ulster, for 
there would be no legal army or an army which could not be 
used where needed. This proposal is worth examining, for it 
illustrates the real irresponsibility of the Unionist party; and 
it is not a remote possibility, as other wild-cat schemes which 
the Die-Hards have foisted on their leaders amply prove. A 
difficulty which occupies the wiseacres of the party is how to 
draft an amendment which will (1) keep the army established, 
(2) forbid its employment against the troops of Sir Edward 
Carson, (3) allow of its being used against Nationalist rioters, 
say, in Belfast, (4) permit it to repress labour troubles any- 
where at all. That men could even think of such a proposal is 
a strange proof of their indifference to the real situation in the 
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country. Labour leaders have been imprisoned for inciting 
soldiers not to obey orders during strikes. Unionist papers 
have tumbled over each other to express their approval of 
General Botha’s use of force against Labour in South Africa. 
There is grave reason to fear that future British Governments 
may have most serious difficulties with organized Labour, yet 
the ‘party of the constitution’ has shown that the most frivo- 
lous partisanship determines its use of force. To judge by the 
utterances of Unionist papers during the last few months, 
coercion may be used in its extreme form 


by Protestants, property-owners, an army or the Army 
acting in their interests, 
upon Nationalists, Labour, and a Liberal Government; 
coercion in no form may be used 
by Labour or by Liberals 
upon propertied interests or Unionists, however naked- 
ly the latter appeal to force. 

This is the class war stated in a form which a 
great mass of fools will readily accept, for it gives 
vent to the irritation, the sense of uneasiness and impotence 
that the change in England’s political complexion has aroused 
in many comfortable people. But they of all men have most 
to lose from such a doctrine. Nationalists will have an exact 
precedent for using force against the Government some day to 
be headed by Mr. Bonar Law, and an unanswerable claim to 
tamper with the obedience of Irish soldiers; more serious still, 
Syndicalism, which has hitherto not taken deep root in Eng- 
land, can contend against responsible Labour leaders that the 
Unionists have appealed to force, and Labour is entitled to use 
force also. When M. Clemenceau called out the reserves dur- 
ing the great strikes in the north of France in order to place 
the strikers under military discipline and so suppress a 
national danger, there was general approval in Unionist 
papers. But what moral claim have you, if you advocate the 
right of soldiers themselves to strike? 

The issue raised by this appeal of Unionists to the army 
far transcends the Ulster crisis in importance. We need not 
laugh at the impotence of the Reichstag over Zabern if the 
inclinations of the Army are to control policy. It is impossible 
to discern from the cables what precisely is happening in Great 
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Britain, but it seems to the writer that a Constitutional party 
which appeals to force will find reason in the end bitterly to 
regret the example it set, while a Liberal Government which 
yields to the Army sacrifices its prestige and the Constitution 
as well. 

Later.—The debate on ‘Gough’s Treaty’ sheds some light 
on transactions which will probably not be known in full till 
the next generation. It has openly been said by some men 
in all parties, that the King himself was responsible for certain 
paragraphs in the document given to the Curragh officers. 
Apart from Mr. Asquith’s assertion that the King had nothing 
outside the duty of a constitutional monarch, it is evident that 
such an abuse of prerogative could not be attributed to him 
by any loyal subject. For on the supposition that the Crown 
intervened in person, the following results are already mani- 
fest: 

(1). The Cabinet was almost overthrown. It may be that 
this is no bad thing, but can even the most ardent advocate 
of the Crown’s prerogative feel easy about the indirect use of 
royal power which shook the government, not by direct veto, 
but by modifying the considered conclusion of the Cabinet ? 
On this incredible supposition, the government is in danger for 
acts not its own, acts contrary to its intent, acts of which it 
knew nothing, yet for which it is held constitutionally respon- 
sible. 

(2). The government decisively repudiated the additions 
and laid down a doctrines contradicting them. Is it not incon- 
ceivable that the Crown laid itself open to such a snub ? 

(8). As a constitutional king’s acts are those of his ser- 
vants, some one must be scape-goat for him, if this wild sup- 
position were true. Thus the War Office would be left res- 
ponsible for a pledge the government never gave. The im- 
mediate result is that the country is threatened with the loss 
of some most distinguished soldiers, who signed the compact 
in perfect good faith, believing that the government had sanc- 
tioned it. As for the War Minister, on this hypothesis he was 
persuaded to assent to concessions which were inconsistent 
with his colleagues’ decision. 

(4). The officers at the Curragh, so far from being helped, 
are made to look foolish in public; the guards of honour, the 
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cheering, the hints of ‘help in the highest quarters’ have all 
meant nothing. 

No loyal subject, we believe, would care to boast that the 
King acted so. Here is a working model of the use of that 
Royal prerogative for which so many politicians have clam- 
cured. As it is, the bare supposition that the Crown had 
possibly taken the initiative aroused great passion in the 
House of Commons. But imagine a government forced to 
dissolve by royal prerogative, imagine an election fought on 
that issue—and none other would count; can anyone believe 
that the result, whichever way it went, would not be a serious 
blow to the Crown ? 

The crisis seems to have arisen through the unwisdom of 
a young minister who sought guarantees he had no right to 
ask, from officers at the Curragh. This precipitated an al- 
ready strong feeling, and then, inexplicably, the minister who 
had demanded guarantees actually gave them. It is amazing 
that Colonel Seely did not see that any parleying with the 
Army, even to make sure, was bringing the Army into politics. 
The turmoil of the last week will not be wasted if it shows 
the folly of dragging even the name of the King or the Army 
into political manoeuvres. But unfortunately the passions 
roused on both sides now make an atmosphere far from fa- 
vourable to Mr. Asquith’s proposals for compromise. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 





CANADA. 
Railway Politics. 


For over sixty years, railways and railway questions have 
dominated Canadian politics. From the time early in the 
fifties that the provinces discovered their length of credit 
abroad, that politicians discovered how parliamentary influ- 
ence could be converted into negotiable charters, and that con- 
tractors discovered the possibilities of construction company 
manipulation, publicly and secretly the railways have been very 
much in politics. In the fifties the Grand Trunk, in the six- 
ties the Intercolonial, in the seventies the lesser Ontario roads 
and the Allan Pacific scheme, in the eighties the Canadian 
Pacific, in the nineties the Drummond County and Yukon 
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roads, and since then the Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern have provided electoral issues, made and unmade 
cabinets and reputations, in a fashion unparalleled elsewhere in 
the world. 


This has been so, not merely because railways were essen- 
tial for our material development. Still more it has been 
because they were essential for national unity. Railways have 
been our politics not only because we were materialists but be- 
cause we were idealists. We were determined that in spite 
of geography and diplomacy, in spite of Rocky Mountains and 
Lake Superior wildernesses, Laurentian plateaus and Maine 
intrusions, this Canada should be made one and independent. 
Often this national spirit has been manipulated to serve the 
most sordid ends, in railway as in tariff matters; the flag has 
covered a multitude of sinners; throughout, the burden of 
taxes has been thrust on the shoulders least able to bear it. 
Yet whether it was the Grand Trunk or the Intercolonial, the 
Canadian Pacific or the Grand Trunk Pacific, the national pur- 
pose has been strong and must fairly be set on the assets side 
of the balance sheet when the reckoning comes. 


The application of the Canadian Northern for further aid 
and the report of the National Transcontinental commissioners 
have once more thrust all other questions into the background. 
The newspaper and parliamentary vocabulary has shifted from 
Dreadnoughts and submarines, fleet units and torpedo-tubes, 
to box-cars and momentum grades, fixed charges and over- 
break. It may be helpful in reviewing the question to con- 
sider the two newer transcontinentals together. 


The Need of Railways. 


Was either road, or were both roads, needed? There was 
no question of the need of new roads in the northern sections 
of the prairie provinces. With millions of new acres opened 
in the west, the need followed of increased outlet, first toward 
the Atlantic, later toward the Pacific. Between the fertile 
prairies and the settled east stretched a thousand miles of 
wilderness; economy urged utilizing the Canadian Pacific link 
through this Lake Superior territory. But the mineral and 
farming possibilities of Northern Ontario and Quebec and the 
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vital political need of giving Canada breadth as well as length 
warranted taking chances and building a new road through 
clay belt and rock to the St. Lawrence at Quebec. Quebec, 
again, could not be an all year terminus, and if Halifax and St. 
John, rather than Portland and Boston, were to be our winter 
ports, the case seemed strong for improving the Intercolonial 
to transcontinental standards, or even, if 2 much shorter route 
and better grades were to be found, for building a second road 
to the east. 

Who, a dozen years ago, was to build these needed roads? 
The government, by extending the Intercolonial to Georgian 
Bay, or operating as well as building a new Transcontinental 
to the northward ? Many favored, but more doubted, fearing 
inefficiency, strong political machines, or difficulties in hotel 
and steamship and irrigation activities or in international ex- 
tensions. The Grand Trunk, brought by a ruthlessly efficient 
manager out of a half century’s debt and torpor, and looking 
westward for new fields to conquer? Or the Canadian Nor- 
thern, of as yet local fame, but with a remarkable record of 
confidence and enterprise in planning and of success in invad- 
ing the Canadian Pacific’s western preserves, and now nursing 
eastward and transcontinental ambitious? Perhaps the best 
solution would have been to amalgamate these two complemen- 
tary roads; negotiations were set on foot to this end, but 
without success. It is interesting to speculate what would 
have followed a union between the financial wizardry of 
William Mackenzie, the driving powers of Donald Mann, and 
the operating efficiency of Charles M. Hays—if one can ima- 
gine them long in one boat. This project failing, it was na- 
tural that precedence should be given the Grand Trunk, with 
its six thousand miles of road and its nearly four hundred mil- 
lions of capital. It was natural, too, that men of the persis- 
tence and ambition of Mackenzie and Man should, after a brief 
halt, determine that there was still a chance, by speedy stak- 
ing out the ground and adroit political maneuvering, to achieve 
their ends. Instead of one new transcontinental we had two, 
largely serving different territory but also largely cutting into 

the same fields, giving superfluous parallel routes that did not 
increase competition but divided the limited traffic and heaped 
up capital upon which interest must be earned or sought. 
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A Matter of Standards. 


What standards were to be set for the new roads? The 
continent’s pioneer traditions were plain: build the road in the 
cheapest way it can be made to hang together, with sharp 
curves and steep grades if need be, with scanty ballast, wooden 
bridges and light rails, since traffic will be light, and capital 
is scarce, or contractors need the money more than share- 
holders do. Then if the country develops, and perhaps after 
a reorganization or two, rebuild the road on a permanent basis. 
But 1903 was not 1873, and Mr. Hays had learnt on the Wabash 
and on the Grand Trunk how difficult it is for a second class 
road to compete and how costly the process is of rebuilding 
during operation. He knew that with high and rising wages 
for trainmen and with frequency of service a minor matter 
on the long stretches, it was essential to concentrate loads in 
as few trains as possible, and that a locomotive could haul 
almost twice as great a load on a four tenths of one per cent 
grade aS on a one per cent grade. So he determined to build 
from the outset up to the highest standard, and laid down a 
four-tenths grade and four degree curve maximum which was 
secured with few exceptions, giving a lower ruling grade than 
any other transcontinental. The Canadian Northern, on the 
contrary, not enjoying the same command of capital, or not 
believing in incurring heavy fixed charges, followed the older 
plan, though already it has revised the standard set for the * 
mountain section. The one policy meant high fixed charges, 
the other high operating charges. Choice between the two 
policies, assuming that financial credit left anything but 
Hobson’s choice possible, turned mainly on the question how 
soon heavy traffic could be expected after completion: a ques- 
tion that still waits its answer. 


Value Received? 


Whatever the standard adopted, has it been honestly and 
efficiently carried out, or has there been leakage and waste and 
graft? So far as the National Transcontinental goes, we have 
had debates and inquiries and reports in abundance, and as 
usual the widest dispute as to what the findings are. We . 
know that the National Transcontinental section from Moncton 
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to Winnipeg will cost to complete, about $90,000 a mile, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific prairie section $45,000, and its mountain 
section about $100,000, averaging $85,000 from end to end. Is 
this an extravagant sum ? If compared with the estimates 
it shows a wide gap; Mr. Fielding, adopting the estimates of 
the government engineer, Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, figured 
the capital cost of the National Transcontinental’s 1800 miles 
at $61,000,000; it will be in fact almost exactly a hundred mil- 
lions more. Of course something is to be allowed for the 
cheerful optimism which pervades all building estimates, from 
the architect’s first encouraging forecast for your private 
house to the calculations of the cost of the Panama Canal or 
Government House, Toronto, both already twice exceeded. 
Large allowance must also be made for the unexpected diffi- 
culty in attaining the standards set, for the scarcity and high 
cost of labour and for the rising prices of all materials. Even 
so, a hundred million gap is a large one to fill. 

| Or it is compared, again, with the cost of other roads. The 
Canadian Northern has cost $35,000 to $40,000 a mile, but 
the proportion of its lines in the prairie region, the lower stan- 
dard adopted, and the still incomplete condition of many sec- 
tions, makes comparison difficult. The Canadian Pacific is 
capitalized at about $46,000 a mile, but when allowance is made 
for the huge subsidies which do not appear in the capitaliza- 
tion, for the cheap branch lines and for the scores of millions 
spent upon betterment out of earnings, the difference is not 
great. The average road in the United States is capitalized 
at. $61,000 a mile, but this average is meaningless, as it ranges 
from $473,000 a mile for the New York Central to $385 a mile 
for the Oak Grove and Georgetown; the Northern Pacific is 
capitalized at $70,000, the Union Pacific at $151,000, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound, built to the Pacific Coast 
at nearly the same time as the Grand Trunk Pacific, at 
$157,000; the old Grand Trunk heads the Canadian list with 
$126,000 a mile. 

Instead of making comparisons to find out whether there 
has been extravagance, we can turn to the actual investigations 
which have been made. Questions of the expediency of build- 
ing the road at all or of adopting a certain standard of con- 
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struction are not here pertinent: charges of extravagance or 
corruption in the actual carrying out of the work are in point. 
The government appears, at the outset, to have set up barriers 
against the expected designs of the grafter. The building of 
the road was entrusted to a Commission, and to many there 
is a virtue in the word commission. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific, which had to pay interest upon the total cost, was 
vitally interested in keeping the cost down, and by going over 
the specifications in advance and appointing engineers on the 
spot to check up measurements and estimates as well as by 
tendering itself, its management was enabled to safeguard 
its interests. In the tendering, criticism has been directed 
against three points: that the contracts were not sufficiently 
subdivided to permit small contractors to tender,—a criticism 
apparently weak in face of the size of the plant and magnitude 
of the organization needed in the remote wilderness; that 
the Commission permitted M. P. Davis to postpone beginning 
work, though higher prices had been allowed to secure speed, 
and later permitted him to transfer the contracts to another 
firm for $750,000 less instead of calling for new tenders—a 
criticism of much more weight; and finally that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific was permitted to tender itself for a section 
which it sublet at five per cent profit, a profit of $850,000 
which is declared to have shut the Company’s eyes to grafting 
elsewhere—a preposterous suggestion. In the carrying out 
of the contracts, many disputes arose as to whether contrac- 
tors were not being overpaid, by allowing assembled rock to 
pass as solid, or allowing too much overbreak, or other im- 
proper measurement or classification. It is true that as the 
Chief Engineer stated, there was a natural temptation for 
the engineer on the spot when he knew that a contractor was 
losing money through scarce and poor labour, to stretch clas- 
sification. So far, however, as may be gathered from study 
of the voluminous evidence upon these points, there were no 
differences among the engineering staff other than honest 
differences of opinion, opinion as to interpretation of clauses 
or as to what was actually feasible, and the total amounts 
involved make up no large share of the excess in cost over 
the original estimates. It is encouraging in the midst of 
so much talk of corruption in Canada that repeated investiga- 
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tion has revealed no instance of corruption on the part either 
of the management or of the staff, whatever errors of judg- 
ment may be charged. 

The Canadian Northern, it has also been declared, has 
cost an undue amount even for a road of its lower standard. 
An average cost of $35,000 to $40,000 a mile leaves less mar- 
gin for rake offs, but, it is commonly believed, the heads of 
the Canadian Northern, like the heads of the Canadian Pacific 
years ago, have secured undue profits by allotting to them- 
selves or to companies in which they were interested, without 
tenders or any publicity or control, contracts for the construc- 
tion of the road. The charge may be unfounded, but it is 
essential that it should be disproven by frank and full revela- 
tion of Canadian Northern finances. We know much less 
about the building and financing of the Canadian Northern 
system than of the National Transcontinental. How much of 
our talk of the extreme corruption of politicians is due simply 
to the fact of greater publicity, of organized Opposition inquiry, 
such as does not ordinarily exist in private businesses? In simi- 
lar fashion, as United States commentators upon recent Mar- 
coni episodes and revelations of the sale of titles and law 
making power for cash have pointed out, much of the sup- 
posed moral superiority of Westminster over Washington may 
be due to less enterprising journalism and stricter libel laws. 


Government Aid. 


The question of government aid is mainly a question of 
method and degree. Assuming that the roads were to be 
built at all, and that the country has sanctioned and encour- 
aged their building, doubtless some aid was necessary, and 
defensible on the ground of the wider and national issues 
involved. In the form aid is taking there is progress. We 
have ceased to give land subsidies which tied up large areas 
and yielded help when least needed. Cash gifts are being 
varied by loans, and guarantees are again in fashion, after a 
sixty years’ cycle. Provided that the security is ample, the 
guarantee is the least objectionable form of aid, costing only 
some indirect loss through lessening of the government’s 
credit for its own borrowings. As to the amount of the aid, 
there is little progress. The Grand Trunk Pacific, on the 
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western section, has been given ten year loans at four per 
cent. amounting to $25,000,000, guarantees of bonds thus far 
amounting to $67,000,000, and cash gift of $23,000,000,— 
$13,000,000 in the form of seven year payment of the interest 
on the guaranteed bonds of the mountain section, and the 
balance because of a blunder in drafting or a blunder in inter- 
preting a clause in the contract requiring the government to 
implement the difference between par and actual selling price 
of bonds, a clause which the Canadian government and the 
Canadian Supreme Court interpreted to mean guaranteeing 
additional bonds to make up the gap, but which the British 
bondholder and the British Privy Council, which had the last 
word, took to mean paying out the difference in cold cash. On 
the eastern or National Transcontinental section, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific is subsidized by seven years’ use of the road 
rent free, equivalent to $37,800,000, a total cash gift of 
$60,000,000. Some critics have added to this cost the sum 
of the difference between the three per cent. rental charged 
the company and the three and a half or four per cent which 
it is declared the country is paying on the money borrowed 
to build the road; as a matter of fact the bulk of the money 
was not borrowed, and until we know whether the rate of 
interest the government would have to pay for the fifty years 
of the contract will be less or more than three per cent., it is 
too early to make calculations. The amount is large enough 
in all conscience without any hocus-pocus statistics. 

The unique feature about the government bargain with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, the encouraging feature so far as 
posterity is concerned, is that the worst is over; the bulk of 
the outlay has been made, paid out of current taxes, and the 
country now has a valuable income-yielding asset. Assuming 
that $50,000,000 of the cost of the National Transcontinental 
and the $23,000,000 to be paid as interest on the mountain 
section bonds are met by borrowing, then the country stands 
to pay out each year, at 3% per cent., $2,560,000, and to re- 
ceive each year as rental $5,400,000. 

The Canadian Northern has received from the Dominion 
some $21,000,000 in cash subsidies, and, through charter pur- 
chase, over 4,000,000 acres of land valued at $4 at the time 
of bonding and at least $10 at the present time, so far as the 
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unsold portion goes: from Ontario it has received 2,000,000 
acres, of still uncertain value. It is, however, specially by 
guarantee that the Canadian Northern has been aided: the 
Dominion and seven of our nine provinces have aided the 
parent line or the subsidiary companies by guaranteeing bonds 
to the value of well over $150,000,000, of which over 
$130,000,000 has already been issued. 

It is possible that the emergency in which the road is 
now declared to be, the danger of a financial crash, the gen- 
erosity shown other roads, warrant still further aid. Itisa 
question largely of the validity of the security offered; of 
whether the guarantee covers the whole property, terminals 
as well as track; of equal endeavor by those responsible for 
the road to give it help from their private means; of willing- 
ness to give complete publicity as to the complex financial ar- 
rangements of the many companies in the Canadian Northern 
system. If the taxpayers are to be made partners, they must 
be given a partner’s privileges of full understanding as well 
as his obligations. 


Electoral Reform. 


To go to the root of the matter it is essential to reform 
our system of financing political parties. No one will deny 
that the campaign chests of both parties have been very 
largely filled by contributions from subsidy-seeking railway 
companies. We should at once insist upon full publicity of 
campaign contributions and campaign expenditures; publicity 
is even more important than forbidding corporations to con- 
tribute. Doubtless critics will urge the difficulty of ferreting 
out secret gifts; but surely our courts are not less efficient 
nor our corporations and politicians more adroit than those 
of the United States, where campaign publicity laws have 
proved of undoubted value. But negative regulation is not 
enough. The ordinary voter must be taught that it is his 
duty to finance his party, that elections cannot be won without 
legitimate expenditure for renting halls, for “literature,” and 
scores of other purposes, and that if he wishes his principles, 
or his interest, to triumph, he must pay for the upkeep of his 
party, just as he pays for the upkeep of his church. When 
the bribable elector ceases to think that campaign funds come 
like manna from heaven or elsewhere, that election day is 
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his chance to secure a share of this mysterious graft of which 
the higher politician secures his share after election day, 
we can expect a higher standard of political morality. The 
party which first makes a nation wide appeal for contributions 
from a dollar up, and agrees to publish the lists, will do good 
service both to itself and to Canada. 


Who Shall Pay ? 


A question too much disregarded in the discussion of the 
millions our governments pour out is the method of raising 
the revenue. We have paid the millions spent in building 
the Transcontinental, the millions spent on armories, the 
millions paid the provinces in subsidies, by means of a few 
dollars more on our grocer’s or hardware merchant’s bills, a 
few dollars more on the freight charges on roads built with 
duty-burdened rails, a few dollars extracted painlessly or at 
least unconsciously at every turn. If in our growing time we 
must undertake large expenditures, take large risks, at least 
the burden should be thrown on those who benefit most from 
our half-continent’s development. 

We.must face the question of a Federal income tax. No 
party is prepared as yet to endorse such a programme. No 
Finance. Minister is going to borrow trouble by changing the 
method of taxation so long as the present methods yield suf- 
ficient feathers with so little squawking. But there is likely 
to be more squawking in the future, and the example of the 
United States will soon prove contagious. Land values taxes 
are out of the question for Dominion purposes. An income 
tax is the only practicable alternative to the present customs 
and excise duties. The provinces, however, require money 
even more than the Dominion does. Why not, then, following 
some European precedents, entrust the Dominion with the task 
of assessing incomes, since evasion is more difficult in the 
larger field, levying what per cent. it requires to supplement 
the indirect taxes, and then permit any province to levy addi- 
tional mills on those subject to its jurisdiction, on the same 
assessment ? 

Both to secure responsibility and care in expenditure, and 
to put the biggest burdens where they belong, on the broadest 
backs, the income tax must come. O. D. SKELTON. 
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